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Marsew PRIOR is one of thofe that have burft out 
from an ob{cure original to great eminence. He was born 
July 21, 1664, according to fome, at Winburne, in Dorfet- 
fhire, of | know not what parents; others fay that he was 
the fon ofa Joiner of London : he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled*, in hope, like Don 
Quixote, that the hiltorian ofhis aftions might find him 
fome illuftrious alliance. : 

He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his father’s death into 
the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing-crofs, who 
fent him for fome time to Dr. Bufby at Weftminfter ; but 
not intending to give him any education beyond that of 
the fchool, took him, when he was well advanced in litera- 
ture, to his own houfe ; where the earl of Dorfet, celebra- 
ted for patronage of genius, found him by chance, as Bur- 
net relates, reading Horace, and was fo well pleafed with 
his proficiency, that he undertook the care and coft of his 
academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John’s College at Cambridge 
in 1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it may be reafonably 
fuppofed that he was diftinguifhed among his contempora- 
ries. He became a Batchelor, as is ufual, in four years ; 


* The difficulty of fettling Prior’s birth place is great. In the regif- 
ter of his Callege be is called, at his admiffion by the Prefident, Matthew 
Prior.of Winburn in Middlefex ; by him/felf next day, Matthew Prior 
ef Dorletthire, in which county, not in Middlefex, Winborn or Win- 
borne, as it flands in the Villare, is found, When he food candidate for 
his fellow/bip, five years afterwards, he was regiflered again by himfelf 
as of Middlefex. “The laf? record ought to be preferred, becaufe it was 
made upon oath. It ts obfervable, that, as a native of Winborne, he is 
filed Filius Georgii Prior, generofi ; not confiflently with the common 
‘account of the meanne/s of his birth. 
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2 PRIOR. | | 
andin two years afterwards wrote the poem on the Deity, 
which ftands firft in his volume. ~ : x 

It is the eftablithed practice of that College to fend every 

year to the earl of Exeter fome poems upon facred fubje&s, 
in acknowledgment of a benefaétion enjoyed by them from 
the bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion were: thofe 
verfes written, which, though nothing is faid of their fuc- 
cefs, feem to have recommended him to fome notice ; for 
his praife of the countefs’s.mufic, and his lines on the fa- 
mous picture of Seneca, afford reafon for immagining that 
he was more or lefs converfant with that family. 
The fame year he publifhed the City Mouse and Country 
Mouse, to ridicule Dryden’s Hind and Panther, in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Montague. There is a itory * of great pain 
fuffered, and of tears fhed, onthis occafion, by Dryden, 
who thought it hardthat an old man should be so treat: 
ed by those to whom he had always been civil. By tales like 
thefe isthe envy raifed by fuperior abilities every day gra- 
tified : when they are attacked, every one hopes to feé 
them humbled ; what is hoped is readily believed, and 
what is believed is confidently told. Dryden had been 
more accuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies fhould 
break his quiet; and if we can fuppofe him vexed, it would 
be hard to deny him fenfe enough to conceal his wneafi- 
nels. 

Fhe City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its authors 
more folid advantages than the pleafure of fretting Dry- 
den ; for they were both fpeedily preferred. Montague; 
indeed, obtained the firft notice, with fome degree of dif- 
content, as it feems, in Prior, who probably knew that his 
own part of the performance was the beft. He had not, 
however, much reafon to complain ; for he came to Lon- 
don, and obtained fuch notice, that (in 1691) he was fent to 
the Congrefs at the Hague; as fecretary tothe embafly. In 
this aflembly of princes and nobles, to which Europe has 
perhaps {carcelyifeen any thing equal, was formed the grand 
alliance againft Lewis ; which at laft did not produce ef- 
fe€ts proportiohate to the magnificence of the tranfa@tion. 

The condu& of Prior, in this fplendid initiation inte 
public bufinefs, was fo pleafing to king William that he 
made him one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber; and 
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he is fuppofed to have pafled fome of the next years in the 


quiet eultivation of literature and poetry. = 
_. The death of Queen Mary (in 1695) produced a fubje& 
for all the writers : perhaps no funeral was ever fo poeti- 
cally attended, Dryden, indeed, as a man difcountenan- 
ced and deprived, was filent ; but fcarcely any ether ma- 
ker of verfes omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful forrow. 

An emulation of elegy was univerfal. Maria’s praife was 

not confined to the Englifh language, but fills a great part 

of the Muse Anglicane. en g Fe é: 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too dili- 
gent to mifs this opportunity of refpe€: He wrote a long 
ode, which was prefented to the king, by whom it was not 
likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another embafly at the 
treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697); and next year had the fame 
office at the court of France, where he is faid to have been 
confidered with great diftinGion. 

As he was one day furveying the apartments’ at Verfail- 
les, being fhewn the ViGories of Lewis, painted by Le 
Brun, and afked whether the king of England’s palace had 
any fuch decorations ;-7e monuments of my Master's ac- 
tions, faid he, are to be seen every where butin his own house. 
The pictures of Le Brun are not only in themfelves fufh- 
ciently oftentatious, but were explained by inferiptions fo 
arrogant, that Boileau and Racine thought it neceflary to 
make them more fimple. 

‘He was in the followiug year at Loo with the king ; from 

whom, after a long audience, he carried orders to England, 

~ and upon his arrival became under-fecretary of {tate in the 

earl of Jerfey’s office ; a poft which he did not retain long, 

becaufe Jerfey was removed; but he was foon made Com- 
miiffioner of Trade. 

This year (1700) produced one.of the longeft and moft 
fplendid compefitions, the Carmen Seculare, in which he 
exhaufts all his powers of celebration, I mean not to ac- 
cufe him of flattery; he probably thought all that he writ, 
and retained as much veracity as can be properly exacted 
from a poet profefledly encomiaftic. King William fup- 
plied copious materials for either verfe or profe. His whole 

life had been aGtion, and none ever denied him the refplen- 
dent qualities of fteady refolution and perfonal courage. 
He was really in Prior’s mind what he reprefents him in 
his verfes; he confidered him asahero, and was accuftom- 
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ed to fay, that he praifed others in compliance with the. 
fafhion, but that in celebrating king William he followed 
his inclination. To Prior gratitude would digtate praife, 
which reafon would not refufe. ‘Ve ’ aus 

~ Among the advantages to arife from the future years of 
- William’s reign, he mentions Societies for useful Arts, and 
. among them, : : oe 

| Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach, 

And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech ; 

That from our.writers diftant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarch owe, 


And fchools profefs our tongue through every land, 
That hasinvok’d his aid, or blefs’d his hand. 


Tickell, in his Rrospect of Peace, has the fame hope of a 
new academy : 


In happy chains our darling language bound, 
Shall fpert no more in arbitrary found. 


Whether the fimilitude of thofe paflages which exhibit the 
fame thought on the fame occafion proceeded from accident 
or imitation, is not eafy to determine. ‘Tickell might 
have been imprefled with his expeétation by Swift’s Propo- 
sal. for ascertaining the English Language, then lately pub- 
lithed. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chofen re- 
prefentative of Eaft Grinltead. Perhaps it was about this 
time that he changed his party; for he voted for the im- 
peachment of thofe lords who had perfuaded the king to the 
Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had himfelf been 
miniflerially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne’s reign was atime of war, 
in which there was little employment for negotiators, and 
Prior bad therefore leifure to make or to polifh verfes. 
When the battle of Blenheim called forth all the verfe- 
men, Prior, among the reft, took care to fhew his delight 
in the increafing honour of his country by an Epiftle to 
Boileau. 

He publifhed, foon afterwards, a volume of poems, with 
the encomiaftic charaéter of his deceafed patron the duke 
of Dorfet: it began with the College Exercife, and ended 
with the Wut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Ramillies foon afterwards (in 1706) excited 
him to another effort of poetry. On this occafion he had 


fewer or lefs formidable rivals ; and it would be not eafy. 
to name any other compofition produced by that event 


- which is now remembered. 


Every thing has itsday. Through the reigns of William 
and “Anne no profperous event pafled undignified by poe- 
try. In the laf war, when France was difgraced and 
- overpowered in every quarter of the globe, when Spain, 
coming to her affiftance, only fhared her calamities, and the 
name of an Englifhman was reverenced through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidift the general acclamation; the 
fame of our counfellors and heroes was-intrufted to the 
Gazetteer. s; Pacts 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew weary of her minifters. The war was burdenfome, 
and the minifters were infolent. WHarléy and his friends 
began to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs from 
court and from power, gratify at once the queen and the 
people. There was now a call for writers, who might 
convey intelligence of paft abufes, and fhew the wafte of 
public money, the unreafonable Conduct of the Allies, the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and the gene- 
ral danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Examiner was peri- 
odically publifhed, written, as it happened, by any wit of 
the party, and fometimes as is faid by Mrs Manley. Some 
are owned by Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth’s verfes 
to Godolphin upon the lofs of his place, was written by 
Prior, and anfwered by Addifon, whe appears to have 
known the auther either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in hafte to 
end the war; and Frior, being recalled (1710) to his for- 
mer employment of making treaties, was fent (July 1711) 
privately to Paris with propofitions of-peace. He was re- 
membered at the French court; and, returning in about a 
mouth, brought with him the Abbe Gaultier, and M. 
Mefnager a minifter from France, invefted with full 
powers. 

This tranfaction not being avowed, Mackay the mafter 
of the Dover packet-boat, either zealoufly or oficioufly, 
feized Prior and his aflociates at Canterbury. It is eafily 
fuppofed that they were foon releafed. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior’s houfe, where the 
Queen’s minifters met Mefnager (September 20, V7It,) 
and entered privately upon the great bufinefs. The im- 
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portance of Prior appears from the mention made of him 


by St. Johnin his Letter to the Queen, 


“ My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my Lords were of a 


efame ppinion, that Mr. Prior fhould be added to thofe 
tes roe to fign; the reafon for which is, be- 
- eaufe he, haying perfonally treated with Monfieur | de 
Torey, isthe beft witnefs we can produce of thedenfe in 
which the general preliminary engagements are entered in- 
to: befides which, as he is the beft verfed in matters of 
trade of all your Majefty’s fervants who have been trufted 
in this feeret, if you fhall think fic to employ him in the 
future treaty of commerce, it will be of confequence that 


he has been a party concerned in concluding that conventi- | 


orn; which muft be the rule of this treaty.” 

~The aflembly of this important night was in fome degree 
elandefliine, the defign of treating not being yet dpenly 
declared, and, when the Whigs returned to power, was 
aggravated to a charge of high treafon; though, as Prior 
remarks in his imperfect anfwer to the Report of the Com: 
niittce of Secrecy, ng treaty ever was made without private 
interviews and preliminary difcuffions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftery of the peace, but the life 
of Prior. ‘The conferences began at Utrecht on the firft of 
January (1711-12,) and the Englifh plenipotentiaries ar- 
rived on the fifteenth. “Fhe minuters of the different po- 
tentates conferred and conferred; but the peace advanced 
fo flowly, that fpeedier methods were found neceflary, and 
Bolingbroke was fent to Paris to adjuft differences with lefs 
formality; Prior either accompanied him or followed him; 
and after his departure had the appointment and authority 
of an ambafiader, though no public charaGer. 

By fome mifiake of the Queen’s: orders, the court of 
Irance had been difgulted; and Bolingbroke fays in his 
Letter, “ Dear Mat, hide the nakednefs of thy country, 
and give the beft turn thy fertile brain. will furnifh thee 
with tothe blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better politicians than the French are poets.?? 

Soon after the duke ef Shrewfbury went on a formal em- 
hafly to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that the intention 
was to have joined Prior in the fame commiffion, but that 
Shrewfbury refufed to be affociated with a man fo meanly 
horn. Prior therefore: continued to a without a title till 
the duke returned next year to England, and then he af- 
iumed the flyle and Cignity of ambaflador. 
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_ But, while he continued in appearance a private nian 
- he was treated with confidence by Léwis; who fetit him 
with a letter to the Queen, written in favour of the éleQor 
of Bavaria.“ I fliall expeat,”’ fays he; “ with impatience, 
the return of Mr. Prior, whofe condu is very agreeable to 
ine.” And while the duke’ of Shrewfbary was ftill at Paris, 
_ Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus: “ Monfieur de Torey has 
a confidence in you; make wfe of it, oneé for all; upoti this 
‘éccafion, and convince him thoroughly, that wé mult give a 
different turn to our parliamént and out people, according 
to their refolutiori at this crifis.” Le ee aE 
Prior’s pablic dignity and {plend6ur commenced in Ad- 
full #713, and continued till the Auguft followings but I 
- am aftaid that, according to the ufual fate of ¢reatnefs; it 
was attended with-fomé perplexitiés and mortifications. 
He had not all that is cuflomarily given to amhbafladors : he 
hints to thé Queen, in an imperfe&t poem, that he had no 
fervice of plate; and it appeared, by the debts which hé 


€ontratted, that his remittances were not purictually made. 


- On the firft of Auguf 1714, enfued the dowsfall of the 
Tories and the dégradation of Prior. He was recalled; 
but was not able ‘to return, being detained by the débts 
which he had found it neéceflary to contraé, anid which 
weré not difcharged before March, though his old frien€ 
Montague was now at the head of the treafury. 

He returned ther as foon ds he could, and was welcone 
ed on the 25th of March by a warrant, but was, however, 
fuffered to live in his own houfe, under the cuftody of thé 
meffenger, till he was éxamined before a corminittee’ of thé 
Privy Council, of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and 
lord Coningfby, Mr. Stanhope, atid Mr. Léchmere; were 
the principal interrogators; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed am account Hot uientertaining, be- 
haved with the boifteroulnefs of mén elated by ré€ent au- 
thority. They aré fepreféited as aking queftions fome- 
timés vague, forietimes infidious, aid writing anfwers dif- 
ferent from thofe which they received. Prior, however, 
feems to have been overpowered by their turbulence} “for 
he confeffes that he figned what, ifhe had éver come before 
a léyal judicature, he fhould have contradifted ot éxplain- 
ed away. The oath was adminillered by Bofcawen, a 
Middlefex juftice, who at lait was going to write his attefta- 
tion on the wrong fide of the paper. 


*- 


- They were very induftrions to find fome charge againit- 


prefent when the preliminary articles were talked of or 


Oxford, and afked Prior, with great earneitnefs, who was _ 


figned at his houfe? He told them, that either the earl of — 
Oxford or the duke of Shrewfbury was abfent, but he 


could not remember which; an anfwer which perplexea 
them, becaufe it fupplied no accufation againft either, 
“ Could any thing be more abfurd,”’ fays he, “ or more in- 
human, than to propofe to me a queftion, by the anfwering 
of which I might, according to them, prove mytelf a trai- 
tor? And notwithftanding their folemn promife, that no- 
thing which I could fay fhould hurt myfelf, had no reafon 
to truft them: for they violated that promife about five 
hours after. However, 1 owned I was there prefent. 
Whether this was wifely done or no, I leave to my friends 
to detirmine.”’ 

When he had figned the paper, he was told by Walpole, 

that the committee were not fatisfied with his behaviour, 
-nor could give fuch an account of it to the Commons as 
might merit favour}; and that they now thought a ftricter 
confinement neceflary than to his own houfe. “ Here,” 
fays he, ‘‘ Bofcawen played the moralift, and Coningfby 
the chriftian, but both very aukwardly.”? The meffenger, 
in whofe cuftody he was to be placed, was then callea, 
and very decently afked by Coningfby, 7f Ais house was se- 
cured by bars and bolts? The meflenger anfwered, Wo 
with aftonifhment; at which Coningfby very angrily faid, 
Sir, you must secure this prisoner: it ts for the safety of the 
nation: if be escape, you shall answer for it. 

They had already printed their report; and in this 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time; and Mr. 
Walpole (June ro, 1715) moved for an impeachment 
againit him. What made him fo acrimonious does not ap- 
pear: he was by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week after committed to clofe cuftody, with orders that 
no person should be admitted to see him without leave from 
the speaker. 

When, two years after, an A€t of Grace was pafied, he 
was excepted, and continued ftill in cuftody, which he had 
made lefs tedious by writing his Alma. He was, however, 
foon after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing elfe. What- 
ever the profit of his employment might have been, he had 


oe 
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always fpent itt and at the age of fifty-three was, with all 
his abilities, in danger of penuty, having yet no folid re- 
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vente but from the fellowfhip of his college, which, when 


- inhis exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, he faid, 


he could live upon at laft. s 


Being however generally known and efteemed, he was 


3 encouraged to add other poems to thofe which he had print- 
ed, and publifh them by fubfcription.. The expedient 


fucceeded by the induftry of many friends, who cireulated 
the propofals*, and the care of fome, who, it is faid, with- 
held the money from him, left he fhould fquander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the whole collection 
was four thoufand; to which lord Harley, the fon of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, which Prior 
was to enjoy during life, and Harley after his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers have often 
wifhed, the power of pafling the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. Butit feems that bufy men feldom live long - 
in a ftate of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health de- 


clined. He ‘complains of deafnefs; for, fays he, 7 took 


little care of my ears while I was not sure if my bead was 
my OWN. * 

Of any occurrences in his remaining lifé T have found 
no account. In a letter to Swift, “I have,” fays he, 
“‘ treated lady Harriot at cambridge. A Fellow of a Col- 
lege treat! and {poke verfes to her in a gown and.cap! 
What, the plenipotentiary, fo far concerned in the damn- 
ed peace at Utrecht! the man that makes up half the vo- 
lume of terfe profe, that makes up the report of the com- 
mittee, {peaking verfes! Szc est homo sum,”’ 

He died at Wimpole, a feat of the earl of Oxford, onthe 
eighteenth of September 1721, and was buried in Weftmin- 
fter; where on a monument, for which, as the dast piece of 
human vanity, he left five hundred pounds, is engraven 
this epitaph : 


Sui Temporis Hiftoriam meditanti, 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operi fimul & Vitz filum abrupit, 
Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1721. /Etat. 57. 


* Swift obtained many subscriptions for himin Ireland 
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Hage anno 1690 celebrata, ' 
Deinde Magne Britanniz Legatis._ 
Tum iis, 
“Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicxr confecerunt, 
Tum iis, 


Qui apud Gallos-annis proximis Legationem obierunt ; 
Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 
SECRETARIUS; 

Nec non in utroque Honorabili confeflu 
Eorum, — 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portoriiwebus, 
Prafidebant, 
ComMMIsSIONARIUS 3 
Pofiremo 
Ab ANNA 
Felicifimae memoriz Regina 
Ad Lupvovicum XIV. Gallix Regem 
Miflus anno 171 
De Pace ftabilienda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante ‘ 
Diugque ut boni jam omnes fperant duratura) 
Cum fumma poteftate Legatus. . 
MATTHEUS PRIOR Armiger ; 
ui 
Hos omnes, quibus cumulatug eft, Titulos 
Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis laude 
Superavit ; 

Cui enim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufz. 
Hunc Puerum Schola hic Regia perpolivit, 
Juvenem in Collegio Sti. Jobannis 
Cantabrigia opumis Scientiis inftruxit ; 
Virum denique auxit; & perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo; 
Ita natus, ita inftitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 
Sed folebat fepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Ameeniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 
Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 
Faud infeliciter tentaret, 
Tum in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 
Mirus Artifex 
Neminem habuit parem. 
Hec liberalis animi oble@amenta ; 


Quam nullo Tili labore conftiterint, page 
_ Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici ; 
Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus 
Cum ad rem, quacunque forte inciderat, 
Apte varie copiofeque alluderer, 
Tnterea nihil quefitum, nibil vi éXpreffum 
Mee. - Videbatur, 
- _ Sed omnia ultro effluere, 
Et quafi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare, 
2 Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Efferue in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Convictu, Comes Jucundior. 


Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities and 
- flation, very few memorials have been left by his contem- 
poraries; the account therefore muft now be deftitute of 
his private charaéter and familiar pratices. He lived.at a 
time when the rage of party detected all which it was any 
man’s intereft to hide; and as little ill is heard of Prior, it 
is certain that not much wasknown. He was not afraid of 
provoking cenfure; for when he forfook the Whigs*, un- 
der whofe patronage he firft entered the world, he became 
a Tory fo ardent and determinate, that he did net willing- 
ly confort with men of different opinions. He was one of 
the fixteen Tories who met weekly, and agreed to addrefs 
each other by the title of Brother; and feems to have ad- 
hered, net only by coneurrence of political defigns, but by 
peculiar affetion, to the earl of Oxford and his family. 
With how much confidence he was trufted, has been alrea- 
dy told. 

He was however, in Pope’s opinion, fit only to make 
verfes, and lefs qualified for bufinefs than Addifon him- 
felf. This was furely faid without confideration. Addi- 
fon, exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation 
by the fenfe of his own incapacity; Prior, who was em- 
ployed by men very capable of eftimating his value, hav- 
ing been fecretary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the fame office another time ; and was, 
after fo much experience of his knowledge and dexterity, 
at laft fent to tranfaét a negotiation in the highelt degree 
arduous and important; for which he was qualified, among 
other requifites in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by his in- 
fiuence’ upon the French minifter, and by. ficill in queftion 
ef commerce above other men. 
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Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late — 
to get much intelligence, One of his anfwers to a boaftful — 
Frenchman has been related, and to an impertinent he : 
made another equally proper. During his embafly, he fat © 
at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied 4 
with his own voice the principal finger. Prior fell to rail- 9 
ing at the performer with all the terms of reproach that he 
could colle&, till the Frenchman, ceafing from his fong, - 
began to expoftulate with him for his harfh cen of a. 
man who wasconfeffedly the ornament of the ftage. “I 
know all that,” fays the ambaflador, “ mais il chante st 
haut, queje ne scaurois vous entendre.” Pei: 

In a gay French company, where every one fung a little 
fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, Bannissons la 
Melancholie : when it came to his turn to fing, after the 
performance of a young lady that fat next him, he pro- 


duced thefe extemporary lines : s 


Mais celle voix, et ces beaux yeux, 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 

Et je fuis trifte quand je crie 
Banniffons la Melancholie, 


Tradition reprefents him as willing to defcend from the 
dignity of the poet and the ftatefman to the low delights of 
mean company. His Chloe probably was fometimes ideal ; 
but the woman with whom he co-habited was a defpicable 
drab * of the loweft {pecies. One ofhis wenches, perhaps 
Chloe, while he was abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, 
and ran away; as was related by a woman who had been 
his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid converfe I have 
feen an account fo ferioufly ridiculous, that it feems to de- 
ferve infertion +. 

“ T have been affured that Prior, after having fpent the 
evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, 
would go and fmoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with 
a common foldier and his wife, in Long-Acre, befere he 
went to bed; not from any remains of the lownefs of his 
original, as one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 
. Strain’d to the height, 

In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 
Dazzled and fpent, funk down, and fought repair,” 


Poor Prior! why was he fo strained, and in fuck want of 
repair, after a converfation with men not, in the opinion 
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ef the world, much wifer than himfelf? But fuch are the 
conceits of fpeculatifts, who strain their faculties ; to find 
in amine what lies upon the furface. Sata 
His opinions, fo far as the means of judging are left us, 
feem to have been right; but his life was, it feems, irregu- 
lar, negligent, and fenfual. . 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, and his variety 
_hasmade him popular. He has tried all ftyles, from the 
_ grotefque tothe folemn, and has not fo failed in any as to 
‘incur dérifion or difgrace. 
His works may be diftinétly confidered as comprifing 
Tales, Love-verfes, Occafional Poems, Alma, and Solo- 
- mon. 

His Tales have-obtained general approbation, being 
written with great familiarity and great ipritelinefs: the 
language is ealy, but feldom grofs, and the numbers {mooth, 
without appearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are only 
four. The Ladle, which is introduced by a Preface, nei- 
ther neceilary nor pleafing, neither grave nor merry. 
Paulo Purganti ; which has likewife a Preface, but of more 
value than the tale. Hans Carval, not over-decent; and 
Protogenes and Apelles, an old ftory, mingled, by an affec- 

- tation not difagreeable, with modern images, The Young 
Gentleman in Love, has hardly a juft claim to the title of 
a Tale... ¥ know not whether he be the original author of 
any Tale which he has given us. 

The adventure of Hans Carvel has pafled through many 
fucceffions of merry wits; for it isto be found in Ariofto’s 
Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of fuch 
ftories is the art of telling them. 

In his Amarous Effufions he is lefs happy; for they are 
not ditated by nature or by paflion, and have neither gal- 
lantry nor tendernefs. ‘They have the coldnefs of Cowley, 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a fkilful verfifyer, 
refolved at all adventures to write fomething about Chloe, 
and trying to be amorous by dint of fludy. His fictions 
therefore are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
the Greek Epigram, afks when fhe was feen naked and bath- 
ing. Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid is disarmed ; 
then he lofes his darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter fends 


him afummons by Mercury, Then Chloe goes a-hunting; — 
with an ivory guiver graceful at her side; Diana miftakes 
her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blun- ~ 
der. All this is furely.defpicable; and even whenhe tries — 
to a& the lover, without the help of gods or goddefles, his — 


thoughts are unaffeGting or remote. He talks not like @ 
man of this world. oe ; 
The greateft of all his amorous eflays is Henry and Em- 


Fre: 


ma; a dull and tedious dialogue, which excites neither 


efteem forthe man nor tendernefs forthe woman. The 
example of Emma, who refolves to follow an outlawed 


murderer wherever fear and guilt fhall drive him, deferves — 


no imitation; and the experiment by which Henry tries. 


the lady’s conftancy, is fuch as muft end either in infamy 
to her, or in difappointment to himfelf. 


His Occafional Poems neceflarily loft part of their value, - 


as their occafions, being lefs remembered, raifed lefs emo- 
tion. Some of them, however, are preferved by their in- 
herent excellence. The burlefque of Boileau’s Ode on 
Namur has, in fome parts, fuch airinefs and levity as will 
always procure it readers, even among thofe who cannot 
compare it with the original. The Epiflle to Boileau is. 
not fo happy. ‘The Poems to the King are now perafed 
only by young ftudents, who read merely’ that they may 
learn to write; and of the Carmen Seculare, I cannot but 
fufpect that I might praife or cenfure it by caprice, without 
danger of dete€tion-; for who can be fuppofed to have la- 
boured through it? Yet the time has been when this ne- 
elected work was fo popular that-it was tranflated into La- 
tin by no common matter. 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is neceflarily tedi- 
ous by the form of tae ftanza: an uniform mafs of ten lines, 
thirty-five times repeated, inconfequential and flightly 
conneéted, mutt weary both the ear and the underftanding. 
His imitation of Spenfer, which confifts principally in J 
ween and { weet, without exclufion of later modes of 
fpeech, makes his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
mention of Mars and Bellona, and his comparifon of Marl- 
borough to the agle that bears the thunder of Jupiter, are 
all puerile and tnaileQing ; and yet more defpicable is the 
Jong tale told by Lewis in his défpair, of Brute and 
Troynovante, avd the teeth of Cadmus, with his fimiles of 
the raven and eagle, and welf and lion. By the help of 
fuch eaty fictions, and vulgar topics, without acquaintance 
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 eunitite judicastbiiek knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
of any length, cold and lifelefs~like this, may be aie 
- written on any fabje@. | : 
 Inhis Epilogues to Phedra and to Lucius, he is very 
happily facetious: but in the Prologue before the Queen, 
the pedant has found seas way, with Minerva, Perfeus, and 
_ Andromeda. 
_ His Epigrams and ighier pieces are, like thofe of others, 
fomnctinies elegant, fometimes trifling, and fometimes dull; 
among the beft are the Same et; and the epitaph on Fobn 
and Joan. a 

_ Searcely any one of our r poets have written fo much, and 
tranflated fo little: the verfion of Calimachus is fufficiently 
-licentious: the paraphrafe on St. ‘Paul’s Exhertation to 
aan is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in profeffed imitation of Hudibras, and 
- hasat leaft one accidental refemblance: Hudibras wants a 
plan, becaufe it is left imperfe@; Alma is imperfé&, be- 
caufe it feems never to have hada plan. Prior appears 
not to have propofed to himfelf any drift or defign but to 
have written the cafual diGtates of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid when he imitated Lucilius, might be 
faid-of Butler by Prior, his numbers were not fmooth or 
neat: Prior excelled him in verfification, but he was, like 
Horace, inventore minor; he had not Butler’s exubrance 
of matter and variety of illuftration. ‘The fpangles of wit 
whichhe could afford, he knew how to polifh; but he want- 
ed the bullion of his mafter. Butler pours out a negligent 
profufion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of the amp. 
Prior has comparatively little, but with that little he makes 
afine fhew. Alma has many admirers, and was the only 
piece among Prior’s works of which Pope faid that he fhould 
wifh to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted the protection 
of his name, and which he expected fucceeding ages to 
regard with veneration. His affetion was natural; it had 
undoubtedly been written with great labour, and who. is 
willing to think that he has been labouring in vain? He 
had infufed into it much knowledge and much thought ; 
had often polifhed it to elegance, “often dignified it with 
{fplendour, and fometimes heightened it to fublimity : he 
perceived in it many ex cellencies, and did not difcover 
that it wanted that withont which all others are of imall 
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avail, the power of engaging attention and alluring curios — 
fity. - at ce : Se poaag ee eC 

Tedioufnels is the moft fatal of all faults , negligences or Es 
errors are fingle and local, but tedioufnefs pervades the — 
whole; other faults are cenfured and forgotten, but the 
power of tedioufnefs propagates itfelf. He that is weary 
the firft hour is more weary the fecond; as bodies forced 
into motion, contrary to their tendency, pais more and ae 
more flowly through every fucceflive interval of {pace. = 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which.an author 
is leaft able to difcover. We are feldom tirefome to our- 
felves; and the act of compofition fills and delights the 
- mind with change of language and fucceflion of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and novelty is the 
great fource of pleafure. Perhaps no man ever thought a ~ 
line fuperfluous when he firft wrote it, or contra@ed his. 
work till his ebullitions of invention had fubfided. And 
even if he fhould controul his defire of immediate renown, 
and keep his work zine years unpublifhed, he will be ftill, 
the author, and ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf; and 
if he confults his friends, he will-probably find men who 
have more kindnefs than judgment, or more fear to offend 
than defire to inftruct. 

‘The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not from the uni- 
formity of the fubjeét, for it is fuficiently diverfified, but 
’ from the continued tenour of the narration; in which Solo- 
mon relates the fucceflive viciflitudes of his own mind, 
without the intervention of any other fpeaker, or the men- 
tion of any other agent, unléfs it be Abra; the reader is 
only to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
thought. wrong. The event of every experiment is fore- 
feen, and therefore the procefs is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be negleGted.. He 
that fhall perufe it will be able to mark many paflages, to 
which he may recur for inftruGtion or delight; many from 
which the poet may learn to write, and the philofopher to 
reafon, 

If Prior’s poetry be generally confidered, his praife will 
be that of.correétnefs and induftry, rather than of compafs 
of comprehenfion, or aétivity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention: his greater pieces are only tiflues 
of common thoughts; and his fmaller, which confift of 
light images or fingle conceits are not always his own. I 
have traced him among the French Epigrammatifts, and 
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accuracy to he by nor indulges ‘Mintel in 
mptuo ‘negligence, or impatient idlenefs ; he has 

lefs lines, or entangled feniments } his words are . 
fele@ed, and his ‘thoughts fully expanded. Tf this 
- fer fuffers any abatement, it muft be from 
the difproportion of his rhymes, which have not always 
fufficient confonance,and from the admiflion of broken 
ae into his Solomon; but perhaps he thought, like Cow- 
eG that hemiftichs ought to be admitted into heroic poe- 


Te: iad apparently fuch reGitude ‘of judgment as fecured 
“him from every thing that approached to the ridiculous or 
_abfurd; but as laws operate in civilagency not to the ex- 
citement of virtue, but the repreflion of wickédnefs, fo 
“judgment in the operations of intelleét can hinder alts: 
but not produce excellence, Prioris never low, vor. very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that 
he forces himfelf fometimes into‘grandeur by violence of 
éffort, as the lion-kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own 
tail. Whatever. Prior obtains above mediocrity feems 
the effort of firuggle and of toil. He has many. vigorous 
but few happy lines; he has sue =the ws pa Eralials, sand 
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nothing by gift: he had no nightly visitations of the Mufe, © 
‘no infufions of fentiment or felicities of fancy. a a 

His dition, however, is more his own than that of any 
among the fucceflors of Dryden; he borrows no lucky 
turns, or commodious modes of language, from his prede- 
ceflors. His phrafes are original, but they are fometimes 
harfh ; as he inherited no elegances, none has he bequeath- 
ed. His expreffion has every mark of laborious ftudy ; the 
line feldom feems to have been formed at once ; the words 

did not come till they were called, and were then put by 
conftraint into their places, where they do their duty, but 
do it fullenly. In his greater compofitions there may be 
found more rigid ftatelinefs than graceful dignity. 

Of verfification he was not negligent: what he received 
from Dryden he did not lofe; neither did he increafe the 
difficulty of writing, by unneceflary feverity, but ufes. 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple. In his Preface 
to. Solomon he propofes fome imprevements, by extending 
the fenfe from one couplet to another, with variety of pauf- 
es. This he has attempted, but without fuccefs; his in- 
terrupted lines are unpleafing, and his fenfe as lefs diftin® 
is lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as a houfe is alter- 
ed by building another in its place of a different form. 
With how little refemblance he has formed his new Stanza 
to that of his mafter, thefe fpecimens will fhew. 


SPENSER. 


She flying faft from heav’n’s hated face, 
And from the world that her difcover’d wide, 
Fled to the wafteful wildernefs apace, 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide, 
And lurk’d in rocks and caves long unefpy’d. 
Bot that far crew of knights, and Una fair, 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide, 
To truft themfelves, and weary powers repair, 
Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was and rare. 
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To the clofe rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air: 
The fhagey wolf unfeen and trembling lies, 
“hen the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
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_If-ftarr’ddid we our forts and lines forfake, 
. To dare our Britith foes to open fight: 
_ Our conqueft we by ftratagem {hould make: 
Oor triumph had been founded in our flight. 
’Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain: 
~ °Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 


_. By this new ftruéture of his lines he has avoided difficul- 
ties; noram [ fure that he has loft any of the power of 
_ pleafing; but he ne longer imitates Spenfer. 
_ Some of his poems are written without regilarity of 
_meafures; for, when he commenced poet, we had not re- 
covered from our Pindaric infatuation; but he probably 
lived to be convinced that the eflence of verfe is order and 
confonance. ee 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence may attain; 
they feldom offend the ear, and feldom footh it; they com- 
monly want airinefs, lightnefs, and facility; what is 
fmooth, is notdoft. His verfes always roll, but they fel- 
dom flow. ee 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior may exempli- 
fy afentence which he doubtlefs underftood well, when he 
read Horace at his uncle’s; the vessel long retains the 
scent which it first receives. In his private relaxation he 
revived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he ex- 
hibited the college. But on higher occafions, and nobler 
fubjeéts, when habit was overpowered by the neceflity of 
reflection, he wanted not wifdom as a ftatefman, nor ele. 
ganice as a poet. 
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Vi ILLIAM CON IGREVE defcended ee a family in- 


Staflordthire, of fo great antiquity that it claims a plac 
among the few that extend their line bey rond the nin 
Conquett ; and was the fon of William Congreve, fecond: 
fon of Richard Congreve of Congreve and Stratton, He 
vifited, onee at leaft, the refidence of his anceflors; and, I 
believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, in groves 
and gardens, where he is related to have written his O/d 
Batchelor. 

Neither the time nor - place of his birth are certainly 
known: ifthe infcription upon his monument be true, he 
was born in 1672. For the place; it was faid by himfelf 
that he owed his nativity to England, and by every body 
elie that he was born in Ireland. Southern mentioned 
him with fharp cenfure, as aman that meanly difowned 
his native eauneee The biographers aflign his nativity 
to. Bardla, near Leeds in. Yerkfhire, from the account 
given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to Jacob. 

‘Yo doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth 
about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient 
in candour; yet nobody can live long without knowing that 
falfehoods of convenience or vanity, fal fehoods from Say 
no evil immediately vifible enfues, except the general de- 
gradation of human tellimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are fullenly- fupported. Boileau, who 
defired to be thought a rigorous a: ue fteady moralift, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by 
falfe dates; thinking: himfelf sbiged in honour, fays. his 
admirer, to mention what, ea he faid it, was fo well 
received, 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated firft at 
Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his father having 
ie me military employment that ftation od him in. Ireland; 

t after having patfed through the ufual preparatory flu- 
‘hes, us may be reafonabl bly fuppofed with great celerity and 
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fue :.0f. life, uncommonly judicions. 
Lwe ather praife it than. read it. 

| Wis fects dramatic labour was the Old Buccbelan = of which | 
gorse in his defence againit Collier, “ that comedy was 
itten, as feveral know, fome years before it was acted. 
4 When ‘T wrote it, I had little thoughts of the flage ; but 
did it to amufe fayiele in a flow recovery froma fit of 
- ficknefs. Afterwards, through ‘my indifcretion, it was 
_ feen, and i in fome fittle time more it was atked s and I, 
- through the remainder of my indifcretion, fuffered: myfelf 
--to be drawn in, to the profecution ofa difficult and thank- 
‘-lefs fudy,-and to be involved in a perpetual war with 
| knaves and fools.” 
There feems to bea f ftrange afleta tion in authors of ap- 
pearing to have done every thing by chance. The Old 
Bachelor was written for eedetnene in the langour. of 
convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed with great 
elaboratene!s of dialogue, and inceflant ambition of wit. 
The age of the writer confidered, it isindeed a very won- 
decfal. performance ; for, whenever written, it was acted 
(1693) when he was not more than twenty-one Yee old ; 
and was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Berth. 
ern, and. Mr. Maynwaring, Dryden faid that he. never 
had feen fuch a fir play; but they found it. dificient in 
fome things requifite to the fuccefs of its exhibition, and 
by their greater experience fitted it for the ftage. — South- 
ern ufed to relate of one comedy, probably -of this, that 
when Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it fo 
wretchedly that they had almofit rejected it ; but they were- 
afterwards fo well perfuaded of its excellence, that, for 
half a year- before it was acted, the manager allowed its 
author the privilege of the houfe. : 
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Few plays have ever, been fo beneficial to the write re) 
for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, who immedi-~ — 
ately made him one of the commifloners for licenfing 
coachos, and foon after gave him a place in the pipe-oflice, 
and another in the cuftoms of fix hundred pounds a year. 
Congreve’s converfation muft furely have.been at leaft 
equally pleafing with his writings. , 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, requires fome 
confideration. As the lighter fpecies of dramatic poetry 
profeffes the imitation of common life, of real manners, 
and daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofes a familiar 
knowledge of many charaéters, and exact obfervation of 
the pafling world; the difficulty therefore is, to conceive 
how this knowledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if the Old Batchelor be more nearly examined, it 
will be found to be one of thofe comedies which may be 
rade by a mind vigorous and acute, and furnifhed with 
comic. characters by the perufal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is 
one coniftant reciprocation of conceits, or clafh of wit, in 
which nothing flows neceflarily from the occafion, or is 
diftated by nature. ‘Fhe characters both of men and wo- 
men are either fictitious and artificial, as thofe of Heart. 
well and the Ladies; or eafy and common, as Wittola 
tame idiot, Blufia {waggering coward, and Fondlewife a 
jealous puritan ; and the cataftrophe arifes from a miftake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a 
mafk. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe deductions are 
made, will {till remain the work of very. powerful and fer- 
tile faculties: the dialogue is quick and fparkling, the in- 
cidents fuch asfeize the attention, and the wit fo exubers 
ant that it oer informs its tenement. 

Next year he gave another {pecimen of his abilities in 
The Double Dealer, which was not received with equal 
kindnefs. He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a dedi- 
cation, in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader to 
that which found few friends among the audience. Thefe 
apologies are always ufelefs; de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum ; men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their will. But though tafte is obftinate, it is very 
variable, and time often prevails when arguments have 
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~~» Queen Mary conferred upon’ both thofe plays the honour 
of her prefence ; and when fhe died, foon after. Congreve 

teftified his gratitude by a defpicable effufion of elegiac 
paftoral; a compofition in which all-is unnatural, and yet 
~ nothing is new. 
In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced Leve 
for Love; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhibit- 
ing more real manners, than either of the former. The 
character of Foresight was then common. Dryden calcu- 
lated nativities; both Cromwell and King William had 
their lucky days; and Shaftfbury himfelf, though he had ne 
religion, was faid to regard predictions... The Sailor is not 
-accounted very natural, but he is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, under the 
direction of Betterton the tragedian; where he exhibited 
two years afterwards (1697) The Mourning Pride, a trage- 
dy, fo written as to fhew him fufiiciently qualified for either 

kind of dramatic ‘poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revifed it, 
he reduced the verfification to greater regularity, there is 
more buftle than fentiment; the plot is bufy and intricate, 
and the events take hold on the attention; but, except a 
very few paflages, we are rather amufed with noife, and 
perplexed with ftratagem, than entertained with any true 
delineation of natural chara@ers. ‘This, however, was re- 
ceived with more benevolence than any other of his works, 
and {till continues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objeCtions may be made either to his comic 
or tragic excellence, they are loft at once in the blaze of 
admiration, whén it is remembered that he had produced 
thefe four plays before he had pafled his twenty-filth year; 
before other men, even fuch as are fome time to fhine in 
eminence, have pailed their probation of literature, or pre- 
fume to hope for any other notice than fuch as is beitowed 
on diligence and inquiry. Among all the efforts of early 
genius which literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can be produced that more furpafles the common li- 
mits of nature than the plays ef Congreve. 

About this time began the long-continued controverly 
between Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charles the 
Firft, the Puritans had raifed a violent clamour againft the 
drama, which they confidered as an entertainment not law- 
ful to Chriftians, an opinion held by them in common with 
the chureh of Rome; and Prynne publifhed Histrio-mastix, 


abuge a“ rae: I: iebass agesplays. 
‘outrages and erimes of the Puritan: 
their whole fyftem of doctrine inte: dif stress 
-Reftoration ‘the poets and. the» : 
for to have moleited them woul ea shade t1¢ rane 
of tendency to puritanical malignity. RR eS SS ; 
‘the danger, however; was worn away by time } anid 3 
Collier, a fierce and- implacable Nonjuror; knew-thatan 
attack upon the theatre would: wever make him fuipected 
for a Puritan; hetherefore (1698) publithed-4 short View — 
of the Immorality and Pr ofanencss of the English Stage, 1 — 
believe with no other motive than religious zealanddioneft 
indignation. He-was formed for a controvertift; with — 
_-fafficient learning ; with diction vehement: and poincede a] 
_ though often vulgar and incorreét; with unconquerable 
-pertinacity -with-wit in the higheft degree keen: and. far- — 
caflic; and with all thofe*powers sein and sei ernee oe 
by juft-confidence in his caufe. = 
Thus qualified, and thus: incited; he amie out to Bans 
tle, and affailed. at once moft of the living writers, from 
Dryden to Durfey.. His onfet was violent: thofe paflages, 
which while they: ftood fingle had pafled with little netice, 
when they were accumulated and:expofed together, excti- 
-ted horror; the wife and the pious caught the alarm, and 
the nation wondered why .it had-fo long fuffered irreligion 
and licentiouf{nefs to be openly taught at the public: 
charge. 
Nothing now remained for the poets but to. refift or-fly. 
Dryden’scontcience, or his. prudence, angry as he was, 
withheld him from the conflidt; Congreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted anfwers. Congreve,a very young man, elated 
with fuccefs, and impatient of cenfure; aflumed an aif 
of confidence and fecurity. His: chief artifice of contre- 
verly is to retort upon his adverfary his own words: he is 
very angry, and, hoping to eonquer Collier with his own 
weapons, allows himfelf in the -ufe of every term of con- 
tumely and contempt; but he has the fword without the 
arm of Scanderveg; he has his antagonift’s coarfenefs, but 
not his. ffrength.. Collier replied, for conteftwas lus de- 
light ;;he was not :to be frighted from his purpofe or his 
prey. 
The caule of Congreve was not tenable: whatever gloffes 
he might ufe for the setence or cpl lliation of fingle pailages, 
the general tenour’and tendency of his plays mui always 
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be condemned. It is acknowledged, with wniverfal con: | 

viction, that the perufal of his works will make no man 

better; and that their ultimate effeét is to reprefent plea- 
fure in alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obligations by 

_which life ought to be regulated. nent ! 

The flage found other advocates, atid the difpute was 

protracted through ten years; but at laft Gomedy grew 

more modett, and Cellier lived to fee the reward-of his la- 

bour in the reformation of the theatre. Sect a see . 
_. Ofthe powers by which this important victory was. ate 
_ chieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and the remark 
-uponit, may afford a fpecimen. Se os 
Sir Sampf. Sampson's @ very good name: for your Samp- 
- sons were strong dogs from the beginning. 

_ Angel. Have a care—If you remember, the strongest 
poison of your name pulld an old house over bis bead at 
AASES - 

* * Here you have the Sacred Hiftory burlefqued, and 
Sampfon onee more brought into the houfe of Dagon, to 
make fport for the Philiftines !”’ ae 

Congreve’s laft play was The Way of the World; which, 

though as he hints in his dedication, it was written with 
great labour and much thought, was received with fo little 
favour, that, being in a high degree offended and difguft- 
ed, he refolved to commit his quiet and his fame no more 

to the caprices of an audience. ; 

Froin this time his life ceafed to be public; he lived. for 
himfelf and his friends; and among his friends was able 
to name every man ofhis time whom wit and elegance 
had raifed to reputation. It may be therefore reafonably 
fuppofed that his manners were polite, and his converfation 
pleafing. 

He feems not to have taken much pleafure in writing, as 
he contributed nothing to the Spectator, and only one pa- 
per to the Tatler, though publithed by men with whom he 
might be fwppofed willing to affociate; and though he 
lived many years after the publication of his Mifcellaneous 
Poems, yet he added nothing to them, but lived on in 
literary indolence ; engaged in no controverfy, contending 
with no rival, neither foliciting flattery by public com- 
mendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticifm, 
but pafling his time among the great and {plendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 
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. Having owed his fortune_to ‘Halifax, he. continued ale 
ways of his patron’s party, but, as it feems, without . viOs 4 
lence or acrimony ; and his firmnefs was naturally efieem- 3 
ed, as his abilities were reverenced. His fecurity there- Ss 
fore was never violated; and when, upon the extrufion of a 
the Whigs, fome interceflion was ufed left Congreve fhould : 
be difplaced, the earl.of Oxford. made this anfwer: « : 

“© Non obtufa adeo geftamus pectora Peni, BETS 7 
Nec tam averfus.equos Tyria fol jungit ab-urbe.” . 


He that was thus honoured by the adverfe party, might : 
nat urally expect to be advanced when his friends returned 
to power, and he was accoreiney made fecretary for the — 
ifland of Jamaica; a place, I fuppefe, without truft or © 
care, but which, with his poft in the cuftoms, is faid to 
have afforded him twelve hundred peundsa year. __* 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every 
writer mentioned him with refpe€t; and, among other tefti- 
monies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of his 
Mifcellany, and Pope infcribed to him his tranflation of 
the iliad. 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude; for, having 
Jong converfed familiarly with the great, he wifhed to be 
confidered rather as a man of fafhion than of wit; and, 
when he received a vifit from Voltaire, difgufted him by 
the defpicable fuppery of defiring to be eonfidered not as 
an author but a gentleman; to which the Frenchman re- 
plied, “that if he had been only a gentleman, he fhould 
not have come to vifit him.” 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to have applied 
himfelf to books; for he difcovers more literature than the 
poets have commonly attained. But his fludies were in his 
latter days obftru€ted by cataraéts in his eyes, which at laft 
terminated in blindnefs. This melancholy ftate was agera- 
vated by the gout, for which he fought relief by a journey 
to Bath; but being overturned in his chariot, complained 
from that time of a pain in his fide, and died, at his houfe 
in Surrey-ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728.9. Having 
Tain in flate in the Jerufalem-chamber, he was buried in 
Weftminfter-abbey, where a monument is erected to his 
memory by Henrietta duchefs of Marlborough, to whom, 
for reafons either not known or not mentioned, he bequeath- 
ed a legacy of about ten thoufand pounds; the accumulati- 
on co! attentive parfimony, which, though to her fuperflu- 
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“CONGREVE nis merit oF’ the highet kind; che -is. an 
original writer, who borrowed neither the models of his 
~ plot, nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I can- 
~ not {peak diftinétly ; for fince I infpected them many years 
have pafled; but what remains upon my memory is, that 
_ his chara@ters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with 
very little of nature, and not much of life. He formed fe 
peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he fuppofed to ~ 
- confidt in gay remarks and unexpected anfwers; but that 
which he endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. 
‘His feenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or pafli- 
on ; his perfonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators; 
every fentence is to ward or ftrike; the contedt of {mart- ° 
nefs is never intermitted; his wit is a meteor playing to 
and fro with alternate coruications. His comedies have 
therefore, in fome degree, the operation of tragedies ; they 
furprife rather than divert, and raife admiration oftener 
than merriment. But they are the works of a mind re- 
plete with images, and quick in combination. 
Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot fay any thing ve- 
ry favourable. ‘The powers of Congreve feem to defert 
him when he leaves the flage, as Anteus was no longer 
_ftreng than he courd touch the ground. It cannot be ob- 
ferved without wonder, that a mind fo vigorous and fertile 
in dramatic compofitions fhould cn any other occafion dif- 
cover nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in thefe 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, felection of lan- 
guage, nor {killin verfification : yet, if I were required to 
fele& from the whole mals of eae poetry the moft poe- 
tical paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an ex- 
slamation in Te Mourning Bride : 


Alm. Tt was a fancy’d noifes for all is hufh’d. 
Leo. It bore the accent of a human voice. 
Alm. Tt was thy fear, or elfe fome tranfient wind 
Whifling thro’ hollows of this vaulted ifle : 
We'll liften— 

Leo. Hark! 


* “CONGREVE, = 
Alm, No, allis nsh'd and ill as death. —'Tis dreadfol} 


How reverend isthe face of this tall ple; 9 feneae 

Whofe ancient pillars rear their marbleheads © 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 
y its own weight made ftedfaft and immovable, 

Looking tranquillity ! It ftrikes amawe © 0 

And terror on my aching fight; the tombs ~~ 

‘And monumental caves of death look cold, — 

And fhoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice 5 

Nay, quickly {peak tome, and let me hear 

Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 
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He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a moment the’ pow- 
ers of apoet; he feels what he remembers to have felt be- ) 
fore, but he feels it with great increafe of fenfibility; he 
recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again amplified 
and expanded, embellifhed with beauty, and enlarged with 
majefty. 
~ Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed 
the confidence of nature, lament the death of queen Mary 
in lines like thefe: | 


The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th’ impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their. rivulets turn, ; 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies his wanting urn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the plain in fad diftractions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their fharp nails, themfelves the Satyre wound, 
And tug their fhaggy beards, and bite with.grief the ground. 
Lo, Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke, 
$ee Pales weeping too, in wild defpair, 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
‘Fhe Queen of Love, all bath’d in flowing tears ; 
See how fhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaft,. 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift; 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 


And many years after, he gave no proof that time had im- 
proved his wifdom or his wit; for, on the death of the 
marquis of Blandford, this was his fong: 


pe aah teash acon o e - ; — fg ee wise a 39. 
_ — And-now the winds, which had fo long been ftill; | 
Began the {welling air-withfighs to fill: 2 =. 
“The water-nymphs, who motionlefs remain’d, = 
© Like images of ice, while fhe complain’d, © : 
Now loos’d their {treams: as when defcending rains. 
Roll the fteep torrents headlong o’er the plains. 
The prone creation, who fo long had'gaz’d, 
‘Charm’d with her cries, and at her griefs amaz’d 
Began to roar and how! withhorrid yell, > 
_-  Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ; os 
. Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around, 
+» And Echo multiplied each mournful found. = 


’ 


_ In both thefe funeral poems, when he has yelled out many 
syllables of fenfelefs .dolour, he difmifles his reader with 
' fenfelefs’ confolation: from the grave of Paftora rifes a 
light that forms aftar; and where Amaryllis wept for 
Amyntas, from every tear {prung upa violet. ~ 
But William is his hero, and of William he will fing: 


‘The hoyering winds on downy wings fhall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the fying found. 


It cannot but be proper to fhew what they fhall have to 
 gatch and carry: 


*T was now, when flowery lawns the profpect made, 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft fhade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepar’d 
Their armed heads for fight; by fate of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair-one’s love. 
Unthought prefage of what met next my view ; 
Fer foon the fhady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and {pringing flowers, 
Behold a town arife, bulwark’d with walls and lofty towers; 
Two rival armies all the plain o’erfpread, 
Fach in battaliarang’d, and fhining arms array’d ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Nanmr, the prize and miltrefs of the war. 


The Birth of the Muse is a miferable fiction. One good 
line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden. ‘The con- 
cluding verfes are thefe: 


This faid, no more remain’d. Th’ etherial hoft 
Aagain impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 

The father, now, within his {pacious hands, 
Encompafe’d all the mingled mafs of feas and lands; 
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And, baving heav’d aloft oie ponders : 
He oat d the world to float In ambient air. So aeRoes 


OF his eiepiian poems, that .to- Mrs. abelle. Hont : 
ee to be the beft: his ode for Gecilia’s Day, however, | 
has fome lines which Pope had 1 in his mind when he wrote — 


his own. 
His imitations of Horace are BEE paraphirafiical, and 
the additions which he makes are of little value. He fome- 


times retains. what-were more poperly omitted, as Ewen: ie ‘ 


talks of vervain and gums to propitiate Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal was, written 
very carly, and may therefore be forgiven, though it have 
not the maflinefs and vigour of the original. In all his 
verlions ftrength and {prightlinefs are wanting : his Hymn 
to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the belt... His lines-are 
weakened with expletives, and his rhymes are frequently 
imperfect. 

His petty poems are feldom worth the -coft of caitect fen 


fometimes the thoughts.are falfe, and fometimes common. 


In his verfes on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation 
of Dryden’s ode on Mrs. Killingrew.; and Doris, that has 
been jo lavifhly flattered by Steele, has indeed fome lively 
itanzas, but the expreflion might be mended; and the moft 
iiriking part of the charaéter had been already fhewn in 
Love for Love... His Art of Pleasing is founded on-a vul- 
gar but perhaps impratieable principle, and the ftalenefs 
of the fenfe is not concealed by any novelty of illuftration 
or elegance. of diction. 

This tiflue of poetry, from which he feems to have hoped 
a lafling name, is totally negle€ted, and known only as it 
is appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his plays 
are likely to be.read; but, except what relates to the ftage; 
i know not that he uae ever written a ftanza that is fung, 
or a couplet that is quoted. The general {character of his 
Mitcelanies is, that they fhew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be cametatied that we are indebted for 
the correction of a national error, and for the cure of our 
Pindaric madnefs. He firft taught the Enelith writers that 
Pindar’s odes were regular; and though certainly he had 
not the fire requifite for the higher {pecies of lyric poetry, 
he has tfhewn us that cnthubatmn has its rules, and that in 
mere confufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 
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“BLACKMORE. 


Sri RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of thofe men 
whofe writings have attra@ed much notice, but of whofe 
life and manners very little has been communicated, and 
whofe lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned by 
enemies than by friends. 

~ He was the fon of Robert Blackmore, of Corfham, in 
“Wilthhire, flyled by Wood, Gentleman, ‘and fuppofed to 
have been an attorney : having been for fome time educa- 
ted in a country- -{chool, he was fént at thirteen to Weft- 
minfter.; and in 1668 was entered at Edmund-Hall in Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and 
refided thirteen years ; a2 much longer time than is ufual 
to fpend at the univerfity ; and which he feems to have 
pailed with very little attention t6 the bufinefs of the place ; 
for in his poems, the ancient names of nations or places, 
which he often introduces, are pronounced by chance. He 
afterwards travelled : at Padua he was doétor of phytic ; 

-and, after having wandered about a year and_a half on the 
Continent, returned home. 

In fome part of his life, it is not known when, his indi- 
gence compelled him to teach a fchool; an humiliation 
with which, though it certainly lafted but a little while, his 
enemies did not forget to reproach him, when he became 
conipicuous enough to excite malevolence; and let it be 
remembered for his honour, that to have been once a fchool- 
mafter is the only reproach which all the perfpicacity of 
malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private 
life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phyfic, he enquired 
as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham what authors he fheuld read, 
and was directed, by Sydenham, to Don Quixote ; which, 
faid he, is a very good book, I read it still. ‘Vhe perverfe- 
nefs of mankind makes it eften-mifchievous in men of emi- 
nence togive way tomerriment. “he idle and the -rllite= 
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rate willlong fhelter, themfelves under “thie foi pope 3 oe 


thegm. | <ait se S 


Whether he refted fadeged wilh: thie qiecco or fought — : 
for better, he commenced phyfician, and obtained high emi- nal 
nence and extenfive practice. He became Fellow of the — 


College of Phyficians, April 12, 1687, being-one of the 
thirty which, by the new charter of king James, were ad- 


ded to the former Fellows... His refidence was in Cheap- : 
fide, and his friends were. chiefly: in the city. Inthe early — 


part of Blackmore’s time, a citizen was a termof reproach; 
and his place of abode was-another topic to which his ad¢ 
verfaries had recourfe, in the penury of fcandal. 

‘Blackmore, therefore, was made-a poet not by neceflity 
but inclination, and. wrote not for a livelihood but-for 
fame; or, ifhe may tell his own motives, for a nour: pues 
pefe, to engage poetry in the caufe of Virtues=" ss 

I believe it is peculiarto him, that his firtt sabi’ works 
was an heroic poem. He was not known as.a maker of ver- 
fes, till he publifhed (in 1695) Prince Arthur, in ten books, 
written, as he relates, “« by fuch catches and flarts, and in 
fuch occafional uncertain hours as his profeffion aflorded, 
and for the greateft part in. coffee-houfes, or in pafling up 
and down the flreets.” For the latter part of this apology 
he was. accufed of writing to the rumbling of bis charioi- 
wheels. We had-read, he fays, ‘ but little poetry through- 
out his whole life ; anid for fifteen. years before had not 
written an hundred verfes, except one copy of Latin ver- 
fes in praife of a friend’s book.” 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from fuch a2 per- 
formance perfection cannot be expeted but he finds ano~ 
ther reafon for the feverity of his cenfurers, which he ex- 
preflesin language fuch as Cheapfide eafily furnifhed. “FE 
am not free of the Poets company, having. never kifled the 
governor’s hands: mine is therefore not fo much as a per- 
miffien poem, but a downright interloper. Thofe gentle- 
men who carry on the poetical trade in a joint ftock, would 
certainly do what they could to fink and ruin an whlicens 
fed adventurer, notwithflanding I difturbed none of their 
factories, nor imported any goods they had ever dealt 
in.” He had lived in the city till he had learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers is certain ; for 
in two years it had three editions; ; & very uncommon in- 
ftance of favourable reception, at a time when literary cu- 
riolity was yet confined to particular clafles of the nation. 
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Such fuccefs naturally raifed animofity; and Dennis at- 
tacked it by a formal criticifm, more tedious and difgufting 

than the work which he condemns. To this cenfure may 

be eppofed the approbation of Locke and the admiration 
of Molineux, which are found in their printed “Letters. 

Molineux is particularly delighted with the fong of Mopas 

_ which is therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 

_ Itis remarked by Pope, that what raises the hero often 

. sinks the man. Of Blackmore it may be faid, that as the poet 

_finks the man rifes ; the animadverfions of Dennis, info- 

lent and contemptuous as they were, raifed in him no im- 
placable refentment ; he and his critic were afterwards 
friends ; and ih one of his latter works he praifes Dennis 
as egual to Boileau in poetry, and superior 10 him in critical 

abilities, ° Sega 

He feems to have been more delighted with praife than 
pained by cenfure, and, inftead ef flackening, quickened 
his career. Having in two years produced ten books of 

Prince Arthur, in two years more (1697) he fent into the 
world King Arthur in twelve. The provocation was now 

- doubled, and the refentment of wits and critics may be fup- 
pofed to kave increafed in proportion. He found, howe- 
ver, advantages more than equivalent to all their outrages ; 
he was this year made one of the phyficians in ordinary to 
king William, and advanced by him to the honour of 
knighthood, with a prefent of a gold chain anda medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to 
his new poem; but king William was not very itudious of 
poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had other merit ; for he 
fays, in his Dedication to Alfred, that be hada greater 
part in the succession of the house of Hanover than ever be 
bad boasted. 

-° What Blackmore could contribute to the Succeflion, or 
what he immagined himfelf to have contributed, cannot 
now be known. That he had been of confiderable ufe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for [hold him to be very heneft ; but 
he might eafily make’a falfe efitimate of his own impor- 
tance: thofe whom their virtue reftrains from deceiving 

others, are often difpofed by their vanity to deceive them- 

felyes. Whether he promoted the Succeffion or not, he at 
leaft approved it, and adhered invariably to his principles 
and party through his whole life. 
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His ardour of poetry ftill continued ;. and notlong after — 
(1700) he publithed a Parapbrase on the Book of Fob, and: : 
other parts of the Scripture. This. performance Dryden, 4 
who purfued him with great malignity, lived long enough — 
to ridicule in a Prologue, Foote Sed 

‘ The wits eafily confederated againft [him, as Dryden, — 
whofe favour they almoft all courted, was his profefled ad- — 
verfary. He had befides given them reafon for refentment, 
as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur, he had faid of the Dra- . 
matic Writers almoft all that was allédged afterwards by 
Collier ; but Blaekmore’s cenfure was cold.and general, ; 
Collier’s was perfonal.and ardent; Blackmore taught his — 
-reader to diflike, what Collier incited him to abhor. 9 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured-to gain at 
leat one friend, and propitiated Congreve by higher praife 

of his Mourning Bride than it has obtained from any other 
critic. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on Wit; a procla- 
mation of defiance which united the poets almoft all againft 
him, and which brought upon him lampoons and ridicule 
from every fide. ‘This he doubtlefs forefaw, and evidently 
defpifed ; nor fhould his dignity of mind be without its 
praife,-had he not paid the homage to greatnefs which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himfelf by. conferring that 
authority over the national tafte, which he takes from the 
poets, upon men of high rank and wide influence, but of 
lefs wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of Cheapfide, 
whofe head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. 
To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy which he affects to 
fear, he will ereét a Bank for Wit. 

In his poem he juftly cenfured Dryden’s impurities, but 
praifed his powers ; though in a fubfequent edition he re- 
tained the fatire and omitted the praife. What was his 
reafon I know not; Dryden was then no longer in his 
way. 

His head flill teemed with heroic poetry, and (1705) he 
publifhed E/iza in ten books. I am afraid the world was 
now weary of contending about Blackmore’s heroes ; for I 
do not remember that by any author, ferious or comical, I 
have found Eliza either praifed or blamed. She dropped, 
it feems, dead-born from the press. It is never mentioned, 
and was never ieen by me till I borrowed it for the prefent 
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occafion. Jacobjfays, it is corrected and revised, for another 
ger eae 3 but the labour of revifion was thrown away. - 
From this time he turned fome of his thoughts to the ce- 
lebration of living charaéters ; and wrote a poem on the 
Kit-cat Club and Advice to the Poets how to celebrate the 
Duke of Marlborough ; but on occafion of another year of 
fuccefs, thinking himfelf qualified to give more inftruction, 
“he again wrote a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tapestry. 
Steele was then publifhing the Taz/er ; and looking round 
him for fomething at which he might laugh, unluckily 
lighted on Sir Richard’s work, and treated it with fuch 
contempt, that,as Fenton ebferves, he put an end to the 
fpecies of writersthat gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after (1712) he publifhed Creation, ‘a pbiloso- 
phical Poem, which has been, by my recommendation, in- 
ferted in the late colleCtion. Whoever judges of this by 
any other of Blackmore’s performances, will do it injury. 
The praife given it by Addifon (Spec. 399) is too well 
known to be tranfcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tef- 
timony of Dennis, who calls it a “ phylofophical Poem, 
which has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 

_werfification, and infinitely furpafled it in the folidity and 
ftrength of its reafoning.” 

Why an author furpafles himfelf, it is natural to enquire. 
I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookfeller, an 
account received by him from Ambrofe Philips, “« That 
Blackmore, as he proceeded in his poem, laid his manu- 
{cript from time to time before a elub of wits with whom 
he aflociated ; and that every man contributed, ashe could, 
either improvement or correction ; fo that,’’ faid Philips, 
“there are perhaps no where in the book, thirty lines toge- 
ther that now ftand as they were originally written.” 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was true; but when 
all reafonable, all credible allowanee is made fer this friend- 
ly revifion, the author will ftill retain an ample dividend of 
praife ; for to him mutt always be afligned the plan of the 
work, the diftribution of its parts, the choice of topics, the 
train of argument, and what is yet more, the general pre- 
dominance of philofophical judgment. and poetical fpirit. 
Corre&tion feldom affe&ts more than the fuppreflion of 
faults: a happy line, or a finele elegance, may perhaps be 
added ; but of alarge work the general character muit al- 
ways remain; the original conftitution can be very little 
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helped by local. remedies ; jnherant. and radical dulnefs. 


will never be much invigorated by extrinfic animation. — 
This poem ifhe had written nothing elfe. would: have 


Ys 


tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft favourites of” 


the Englith Mufe ; but to make verfes was his tranfcend. 
ent pleafure. and as he was not deterred by cenfure, he was 
not fatiated with praife. pris 
He deviated, however, fometimes into other tracks of li- 
terature, and condefcended to entertain his readers with 
plain profe. _When the Spectator {topped he confidered the 
polite world as deftitute of entertainment ; and in concert 
with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every third paper, publithed 
three times a week the Lay Monastery, founded en the fuppo- 
fition that fome literary men, whofe charatters are defcribed 
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had retired to ahoufe in the country to enjoy philofophi- ~~ 


cal leifure, and refolved to inftruat the public, by commu- 
nicating their difquifitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under fictitious names, is not 
known. The hero of the elub is one Mr. Johnfon ; fuch 
a,conftellation of excellence, that his charater fhall not be 
fuppreffed though their is no great genius in the defign, nor 
fkillin the delineation. 

“ The firft I fhall name is Mr. Johnfon, a gentleman that 
owes te Nature excellent faculties and an elevated genius, 
and to induftry and application many acquired accomplifh- 
ments, His tafte is diftinguifhing, juft and delicate ; his 
judgment clear, and his reafon ftrong, accompanied with 
an imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs, and ftored 
with refined ideas. He isa critie of the firft rank ; and, 
what is his peculiar ornament, he is delivered from the of- 
tentation, malevolence, and fupercilious temper, that fo of- 
ten blemith men of that chara&ter. His remarks | refult 
from the nature and reafon of things, and are formed by a 
judgment free, and unbiafled by the authority of thofe who 
have lazily followed each other in the fame beaten track of 
thinking, and are arrived only at the reputation of acute 
grammarians and commentators ; men, who have been co- 
pying one another many hundred years, without any im- 
provement; or, if they have ventured farther, have only 
applied in a mechanical manner the rules of ancient critics 
to modern writings, and with great labour difcovered no. 
thing but their own want of judgment and capacity. As 
Mr. Johnfon penetrates to the bottom of his fubje&t, by 
which means his obfervations are folid and natural, as well 
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_ as delicate, fo his defign is always to bring to light fome- 
thing ufeful and ornamental ; whence his charaéter is the 
reverfe to theirs, whohave eminent abilities. in infignifi- 
cant knowledge, anda great felicity in finding out trifles. | 
_ Heis no lets induftrious to fearch out the merit of an au-— 
_ thor, than fagatious in difeerning his errors and defeats ; 
and takes more pleafure in commending the beauties than 
_ expofing the blemithes of a laudable writing: like Horace, 
ima long work, he can bear fome deformities, and juftly 
lay them on the imperfe€tion of human nature, which is 
“incapable of faultlefs productions. When an excellent 
_ Drama appears in public, and by its intrinfic worth attracts 
a gencrabapplaufe, heits not ftung with. envy and fpleen; 
nor does he expreis a favage nature, in faftening upon the 
“celebrated author, dwelling upon his immaginary defects, 
and pafling. over his confpicuous excellencies. He treats 
all writers upon the fame impartial foot; and is not like 
the little critics, taken up entirely in finding only the 
beauties‘of the ancient, and nothing but the errors. of the 
modern writers. Never did any one exprefs more kind- 
-nefs and good nature to young and unfinifhed authors ; he 
promotes their interefis, protects their reputation, extenu- 
ates their faults, and fets off their virtues, and by his can- 
dour guards them from the feverity of his judgment. He 
is not like thofe dry critics, who are morofe becaufe they 
cannot write themfelves, but is himfelf mafter of a good 
vein in poetry; and though he does not often employ it, 
yet he has fometimes entertained his friends with his un- 
publithed performances.” 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but feeble mortals 
in-comparifon with the gigantic Johnfon; who yet, with all 
his abilities, and the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publication but to forty papers, which were afterwards 
collected into a volume, and called in the ritle 4d Sequel to 
the Spectators. 

--Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publifhed 
two volumes of Eflays in profe, which ean be commended 
only as they are written for the higheft and nobletft purpofe 
the promotion of religion. Blackmore’s profe is not the 
profe of a poet ; for it is languid, fluggifh, and lifelefs ; his 
diftion is neither daring nor exact, his flow neither rapid 
nor eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong. His 
account of Wit will fhow with how little clearnefs he is 
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content to think, and» how little his thoughts are»recom- — 


mended by his language. 


“ As to its efficient caufe, Vit owes its production to an — 


extraordinary and peculiar temperament in the conftituti- 
on of the poffeffor of it, in which is founda concurrence. 
of regular and exalted ferments, and an affluence of animal 
fpirits, refined and reCtified toa great degree of purity 5 
whence, being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, and ce- 
lerity, as well in their reflections as direét motions, «they 
become proper inflruments for the fpritely operations of 
the mind } by which means the imagination can with great 
facility range the wide field of Nature, contemplate an in- 
finite variety of objects, and, by obferving the fimilitude 
and. difagreement of their feveral qualities,- fingle out and 
abftraé&t, and then fuit and unite thofe ideas which will beft 
ferve its purpofe. Hence. beautiful allufions, furprifing 
metaphors, and admirable fentiments, are always ready at 
hand : and while the faney is full of images collected from 
innumerable objects and their different qualities, relations, 
and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a common notion in 
a ftrange but becoming garb ; by which, as before obferved, 
the fame thought will appear anew one, to the great de- 
light and wonder of the hearer. What we call genius re- 
fults from this particular happy complexion in the fri 
formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and is Nature’s gift, 
but diverfified by various fpecific charafters and limitations 
as its active fire is blended and allayed by different propor- 
tions of phlegm, or reduced and regulated by the contraft 
of oppofite ferments. ‘Therefore, as there happens in the 
compofition of a facetious genius a greater or lefs, though 
fill an inferior, degree of judgment and prudence, one 
man of wit will be varied and diftinguifhed from another.” 
Iw thefe Effays he took little care to propitiate the wits ; 
for he fcorns to avert their malice at the expence of virtue 
or of truth, 

‘“ Several, in their books, have many farcaftical and fpite- 
ful ftrokes at religion in general; while ethers make them- 
felves pleafant with the principles of the Chriftian. Ofthe 
laft kind this age has feen a moft audacious example in the 
book intituled, 4d Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been 
publithed in a pagan or popifh nation, who are juftly impa- 
tient of all indignity offered to the eftablifhed religion of 
their country, no doubt but the author would have receiv- 
ed the punifhment he deferved, But the fate of this impi- 
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fe ous buffoon is very different ; for in a proteftant kingdom, 
_ zealous of their civil and religious immunities, he has not 


: only efcaped affronts and the effeéts of public refentment, 
but has been carefled and patronized by perfons of great 
figure, and ef all denominations. Violent Party-men, who 
differed in all. things befides, agreed in their turn to fhew 
“particular refpe& .and friendthip to this infolent derider: of 
_ the worfhip of his country, till at laft-the reputed writer is 
- not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs in his dig. 
nity and preferment,. Ido not know that any inquiry or 
_ fearch was ever made after this writing, or that any reward 
‘was ever offered for the difcovery of the author, or that 
the infamous book was ever condemned to be burnt in pub- 
_ lie: whether this’ proceeds: frem the exceflive efteem and 
love that men in power, during: the late reign, had for 
wit, or their defect of zealand concern for the Chriftian 
Religion, will. be. determined beft by thofe who are beft 
acquainted with their character.’ ; 

In another place he fpeaks with becoming abhorrence of 
a godless author who has burlefqued a Pfalm.. This author 
was fuppofed to be Pope, who publifhed a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the aceufation, but 
never denied it; and was afterwards the perpetual and in- 
ceflant enemy of Blackmore. 

One of his Effays is upon the Spleen, which is treated 
by him fo much to his own fatisfaction, that he has publifh- 
ed the fame thoughts in the fame words; firft in the Lay 
Monastery; then in the Effay ; and then in the Preface to 
a Medical Treatife on the Spleen. One paflage, which I 
have found already twice, I will here exhibit, becaufe | 
think it better imagined, and better expreffed, than could 
be expected from the common tenour of his profe: 

s__As the feveral combinations of {plenetic madnefs and 
folly produce an infinite variety of irregular underftanding, 
fo the amicable accommodation and alliance between feve- 
ral virtues and vices produce an equal diverfity in the dif- 
pofitions and manners of mankind; whence it comes to 
pafs, that as many monftrous and abfurd productions are 
found in the moral as in the intelleCtual world, how far- 
prifingis it to obferve among the leaft culpable men, fome 
whofe minds are attracted by heaven andearth, with a 
feeming equal’ foree ; fome who are proud of humility ; 
others who are cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deny- 
ing and deveut; fome who join contempt of the world with 
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fordid avarice ‘and others, who prefervea great degree of - 
piety, with ill-nature and ungoverned paflions : norarein- 
{tances of this inconfitent mixture lefs frequent among a 
bad men, where we. often, with~-admiration, fee »perfons * 
at once generous and unjuft, impious lovers of their coun- 
try, and flagitious heroes, good-natured fharpers, immoral 
men of honour, and libertines who will fooner die thaw 
change their religion ; and though it is true that repugnant 
coalitions of fo high a degree are found but. in a part of 
maukind, yet none of the whole mafs, either good. or bad, 
are entirely exempted from fome abfurd mixture.” Nat 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) beeame one of the 
Elects of the College of Phyficians; and was foon after 
(O&. 1,) chofen. Censor. He feems to have arrived late, 
whatever was the reafon, at his medical honours. ; 
+, Having fucceeded fo well in his book on Creation, by 
which he eftablifhed the great principle of all Religion, he 
thought his undertaking imperfect, unlefs he likewife en- 
forced the truth of Revelation; and for that purpofe added 
another poem. on edemption. Ue had likewife written, 
before his Creation, three books on the Vature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always wifhed for a 
more happy metrical verfion than they have yet obtained 
of the book of Pialms; this with the piety of Blackmore 
Jed him to gratify, and he produced (1721) a new Version 
of the Plalms of David, fitted to the Tunes usedin Churches 3 
which, being recommended by the archbifhops and many 
bifhops, obtained a licence for its admiflion into public 
worfhip; but no admifion has it yet obtained, nor has it 
any right to come where Brady and Tate have got poflef- 
fion. Blackmore’s name muft be added to thofe of many 
others, who, by the fame attempt, have obtained only the 
praife of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred frem-heroic poetry ; there was 
another monarch of this ifland, for he did not fetch his he- 
roes from foreign countries, whom he confidered as worthy 
of the Epic mufe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) with 
twelve books. But the opinion of the nation was now 
fettled; a hero introduced by Blaekmore was not likely to 
find either refpeé& or kindnefs; Alfred took his place by 
Eliza in filence and darknefs: benevolence was afhamed 
to favour, and malice was weary of infulting. Of his four 
Epic Poems, the firft had fuch reputation and popularity 
as enraged the critics; the fecond was at. leaft known 
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er eomeript isa kind ny paneteas Shick: if lisfelace one 
“part of a character. corrupts all the rett by. degrees. Black- 
more, .being defpifed as a poet, was in time neglected as a 
phyfician ; bis: practice, which was once invidionfly. Great, 
forfook, him in the Jatter part of his life; but being: by na- 
-fture, or by -principle, averfe from idlensis, he employed 
vhis unwelcome leifure in writing books on. phyhe, and 
_,teaching.others to cyrethofe whom he .could himfeif cure 
mo longer. I know not whetherd canjentimerate all the 
_streatifes by which he has endeavoured to diffufe the art of 
‘healing; forithere is foarcely any. diftemper, of. dreadfpt 
mame, which.he has not. taught: his reader ,jhow to. oppa: le. 
“He. has written on the fm rall-pox, witharvehement invec- 
‘tive. againit inoculation ; en confumptions, the. fpleen,. the 
‘gout, the .rheumatiim, the. king’s.evil, the droply, the 
Jaundice, the ftone, the dtabetes, and the plague. 
Of thofe books ifd:had read them, Jit could. not. be ex: 
“pected thar I thould be-abie to give ja critical account. J 
have been :told.that there .is fomething injthem of vexation 
-anddifcontent, difcovered by 2 ,perpetual attempt to de- 
_grade.phyfic from its fublimity, and to reprefent it as.at- 
Le oe without much previlious or.concomitant learning. 
By. the tranfient glancies which I have thrown upon. them, 
Lhave-obferved an affefted contempt of the Ancients, and 
-afupercilious derifion of tranimitted krowledge. OF this 
indecent arrogance the following quotation ;from his Pre- 
face tothe Treatife omthe Small-pox williafford.a [pecimen; 
-in which, when the reader finds, what-I fear is true, that 
when he was cenfuring Hippocrates he did not know the 
_differenceibetween gporism and. apophthegm, be will not 
pay much regard to his determinations concerning ancient 
learning. 
' & As for this book of Aphorifms, it is like my lord Ba- 
con’s of the fame title, a book afjetts, or a grave collection 
of trite and trifling obfervations; of which though many 
are true and certain, yet they fignify nothing, and:may 
afford .diverfion, but no inftruction ; molt of them being 
much inferior to the faying of the wife men of Greece, 
which .yet-are fo low and mean, that we are entertained 
-every day with -more valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
werfation of incenious.and learned men.” 
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~ Iam unwilling, however, to leave him in total difgrace, ; 
and will therefore quote from another Preface a paflage lefs 


reprehenfible. — 


““ Some gentlemen have been*difingenious and unjuft to 
me, by wrefting and forcing my meaning in the Preface to 


another book, asif I condemned and expofed all learning, 


though they knew I declared that I greatly honoured and — 
efteemed all men of fuperior literature and erudition; and | 


that I only undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, that 


fignifies nothing for the fervice of mankind; and that, as 


to phyfic, I exprefsly affirmed that learning muft be joined. 


with native genius to make a phyfician of the firft rank; 


but if thofe talents are feparated, I afferted, and do ftill ~ 


infift, that a man of native fagacity and diligence, will 
prove a more able and ufeful pratifer, than a heavy no- 
tional fcholar, encumbered witha heap of confufed ideas.” 

He was not only a poet and a phydfician, but produced 
likewife a work of a different kind, 4 true and impartial 
History of the Conspiracy against King William, of glori- 
ous Memory, in the Year 1695. ‘This I have ever feen, 
but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with integrity. He engaged 
likewife in theological controverfy, and wrote two books 
againfithe Arians; ust Prejudices against the Arian Ay- 
pothesis ; and Modern Arians unmasked. Another of his 
works is Natural Theology, or Moral Duties considered 
apart from Positive ; with some Observations on the Dest- 
rableness. and Necessity of a supernatural Revelation. This 
was the laft book that he publifhed: He left behind him 


The accomplished Preacher, or an Essay upon Divine Elo- 


guence ; which was printed after his death by Mr. White 
of Nayland in Effex, the minifter whe attended his death- 
bed, and teftified the fervent piety of his laft hours. He 
died on the eighth of O€tober, 1729. 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, 
whom he provoked more by his virtue than his duinefs, 
has been expofed to worfe treatment than he deferved ; his 
name was fo long ufed to point every epigram upon dull 
writers, that it became at leaft a bye-word of contempt : 
but it deferves obfervation, that malignity takes hold only 
of his writings, and that-his life pafled without reproach, 
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even when his boldnefs of reprehenfion naturally turned 
upon him many eyes defirous to efpy faults, which many 
tongues would have made hafteto publifh. But thofe who 
could not blame, could at leaft forbear to praife, and there- 
fore of his private life and domeftic charatter there are no 
PCTNON IES, te dee ey 

- As an author he may juitly claim the honours of magna. 
nimity. Theinceflant attacks of his enemies, whether fe- 
flous or merry, are never difcovered to have difturbed his 
quiet, or to have leflened his confidence im himfelf; they 
neither awed him to filence nor to caution; they neither 
provoked him to petulance, nor deprefled him to com- 
plaint. While the diftributors of literary fame were 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him, he either 
defpifed or defied them, wrote on as he had written before, 
and never turned afide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs 
them by confutation. ati 
He depended with great fecurity on his own powers, and 
perhaps was for that reafon lefs diligent in perufing books. 
His literature was, I think, but fmall. What he knew of 
antiquity, I fufpeét him to have gathered from modern 
compilers: but though he could not boaft of much critical 
knowledge, his mind was ftored with general principles, 
and he left minute refearches to thofe whom he confidered 
as little minds, 

~ With this difpofition he wrote moft of his poems, Hav- 
ing formed a magnificent defign, he was carelefs of parti- 
cular and fubordinate elegancies; he ftudied no niceties of 
verfification; he waited for no felicities of fancy; but 
caught his firft thoughts in the firft words in which they 
were prefented : nor does it appear that he faw beyond his 
own performances, or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal perfeCtion which every genius born to excel is con- 
demned always to purfue, and never overtake. In the firft 
fuggeftions of his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
them ‘good, and did not feek for better. His works may 
be read a long time without the occurrence of a fingle line 
that ftands prominent from the reft. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance of 
more circtimfpe@tion; it wants. neither harmony of num- 
bers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diCtion: it has 
either been written with great care, or, what cannot be 
imagined of fo long a work, with fuch felicity as made care 
lefs neceflary. 
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“Ts tive conftiiuent parts aré ratiocination aud ‘defcript- 
on. ‘To reafon in verfe, is allowed to be dificult; but — 


Biackmore aot only reafons. in verfe, but very ofter rea- 
fons poetically ; and finds the ar@of uniting ornament with 
ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs. This is a fkill’ which 
Pope might have condefcended to learn from him, when he 


needed it fo much in his Moral Effays. “ 
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“Tn his defcriptions both of life and nature, the’ poet and — 
the philofopher happily co-opérate ; truth is recommended — 


by elegance, and eiegance fuflained by truth. : : 
Inthe ftruéture and order of the poem, mot only the 
greater parts are properly confecutive, but the didaétic and 


iJluftrative paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that labour 


is relieved by pleafure, and thé attention is led on through 


a long fucceflion of varied éxcellence to the original pofiti- ~ 


on, the fundamental principle of wifdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroic poems of Blackmore are now little read, 


it is thought proper to infert, as a fpecimen from Prince 


Arthur, the fong of Mopas mentioned by Molineux. 


But that which Arthur with moft pleafure heard, 
Were nobie firains, by Mopas fung the bard, 
Who to his harp in lofty veriée began, 

And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. 

He the great fpirit fang, that all things fill’d, 

That the tumultuous waves of Choas ftill’d: 

Whofe ned difgos’d the jarring feeds to peace, 

“ind inade the wars uf hoftile Atoms ceafe. 

All Beings we in fruitful Nature find, 

Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind; 

Streanis of his enexhaufted {pring of power, 

And cherifh’d with his influence, endure: 

He f{pread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch’d the chambers of the vaulted tky, 

Which he, to foic their glory with their height, 
Adorn’d with globes, that reel, as dronk with light, 
His hand directed all the tunetul fpheres, 

He turn’d their orbs, and polifh’d all the ftars. 

He fill’d the Sun’s valt lamp wich golden light, 

And bid the filver Moon adorn the night, . 
He {pread the airy Ocean without fhores, - 

‘Where birds are wafted with their feather’d oars. 


Zz Phen fung Ge bard’ how the'light vapours rife 
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From rhe warm earth, and cloud the fmiling fkies, A 


r" et for hcy tee chall’difatheit airy flight, | 


~ Pall featter’d down in’ pearly’ dew by night, 
“How fome, rais’d higher, ) fit in fecret fteams. 


On the reflected points of bounding beams ; 


Till, chil’d with cold, they fhade oh? etherial dee 
Then on the thirfty: earth ‘defceud in rain. : 
_ How fome, whole parts a flight contexture fhow, 
Sink hovering through the air, in feecy tnow. 

How part is {pun in filkea threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy ftrings. — 


~ How others ftamp | to ftones, with rufhing found 


Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 

In harmlefs fires by night, about the fky. 

How fome in winds blow with impetuous force, 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze, 

To fan the air, and play among the trees. 

How fome, entag’d, grow turbulent and loud, 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and heaven’s bright towers were downwards hurl’d, 
He fung how earth’s wide ball, at Jove’s command, 
Did in the midft on airy columes ftand. 

And how the foul of plants, in prifon held, 

And bound with fluggith fetters, lies conceal’d, 
Till with the Spring’s warm beams, almoft releaft 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreft, 
{ts vigour fpreads, and makes the teeming earth . 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth ; 
The active fpirit freedom feeks in vain, 

It only works and twifts a ftranger chain. 

Urging its prifon’s fides to break away, 

Tt makes that wider, where ’tis forc’d to ftay : 
Till, having form’d its living houfe, it rears 

Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whofe {tately trunk fierce ftorms can fearcely move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the {welling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clafters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blets, 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 

Hence the blue violet, and blufhing rofe. 

He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earth, 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth ia Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
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: HE brevity with which I am to-wfite the account 6f 
ELIJAH FENTON is not the effe@ of indifference or ne- 
giligence. J have fought intelligence among his relations 
in his native county, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaiftle in Staffordthire, of ‘an an- 
‘cient family, whofe eftate was very confiderable; but he 
was the youngelt of twelve children,’ and being therefore 
neceflarily deftined to fome lucrative employment, was 
fent firft to fchool, and afterwards to Cambridge; but; with 
many other wife and virtuous men, who at that time of 
‘difcord and debate confulted confcience, whether well or 
ill informed, more than intereft, he doubted the legality 
“of the government, and, refufing to qualify himfelf for pub- 
‘lic employment by the oaths required, left the univerity 
“without-a degree; but I never heard that the enthufiafm of 
oppofition impelled him to feparation from the church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was driven out a 
commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular modes of 
profit and profperity,’ and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
‘uncertain and fortuitous; but it muft. be remembered that 
he kept his name unfullied, and never fnffered himielf to 
‘be reduced, like too many of the fame fect, to mean arts 
and difhonourable fhifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour, 

The life that paffes in penury,; mufi neceflarily pafs in 
-obfcurity. It is impoffible to trace Fenton from year to 
-year, or to difcover what means he ufed for his fupport. 
He was a while fecretary to Charles earl of Orrery-in 
‘Flanders, and tutor to his young fon, who afterwards men- 
tioned him with great efteem and tendernefs. He was at 
one time affiftant in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Seger : 
and at. another kept a fchool for himfelf at Sevenoaks in 
Kent, which he brought into reputation ; but was perfuad- 
éd to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with prom ‘ifesiof a 
fwnore honourable employment. 
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His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem not to have 
been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and | 
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affection the praifes of queen Anne, and very willingly — 
and liberally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he ~ 


was (1707) at the height of his glory. 


He expreffed ftill more attention to Marlborough and — 
his family by an elegiac Paftoral on the marquis of Bland- — 


ford, which could be prompted only by refpeé or kindnefs ; 

for neither the duke nor duchefs defired the praife, or liked 

ithe coft of patronage. aS es 
The elegance of his poetry entitled him ‘te the company 


of the wits of his time, and'the amiablenefs of hismanners — 


made him loved wherever-he was-known. Of his friend- 
fhip to Southern and Pope there.are lafting monuments. 

He publifhed in 1707.4 collection \of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation that might have 
been of great advantage. Craggs, when he was advanced 
tobe fecretary of flate (about 1720), feeling his own want 
‘of literature, defired Pope to procure him.an inftructor, by 
whofe help he might fupply the deficiencies of his educati- 
on. Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found 
all that he was feeking. There was now a profpe& of eafe 
vand plenty : for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had gene- 
rofity: but the fmall-pox fuddenly put an end to the 
pleafing expeftation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his J/iad, under- 
‘took the Odyssey, being, as it feems, weary of tranflating, 
the determined to engage auxiliaries. ‘I'welve books he 
took to himfelf, and twelve he diftributed between Broome 
and Fenton : the books allotted to’ Fenton were the firft, the 
fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth. Itis obferva- 


ble that he did not take the eleventh, which he had before . 


tranflated into blank verfe, neither.did Pope claim it, but 
committed it toBroome. How the two aflociates perform- 
edtheir parts is weil: known'to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguith their books from thofe 
of Pope. 

In 1723 was -performed his tragedy of Mariamne ;*to 
which Southern, at whofe houfe it was written, is faid to 
have contributed {uch hints as his ‘theatrical experience 
fupplied. When it-was fhewn to Cibber it-was rejeted by 
him, with the additional infolence of advifing Fenton to.en- 
gage himfelf in fome employment of honeft labour, by 
which he might obtain that fupport which-he could never 


rom his. carat cia eat the ies 
S5. -and. the brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted,, 
ugh perhaps not afhamed, by general applaufe.. Fen. 
on’s profits are faid to,have amounted - to near a thoufand, 
nds, with which he difcharged a debt contracted by his. 
‘attendance at court. aoe 2 ae 
. Fenton feems to have had fome onthe tyier Ate 
cation. _ Mariamne is written in lines of ten fyllables, with, 
ew of thofe redundant terminations which the drama not 
only admits but requires, as more nearly. approaching to. 
real.dialogue. The tenor of his verfe is fo uniform that it 
cannot Be thought, cafual ; ; and yet. upon what DH aneDS: 
7s confiruéted it, is difficult to difcever, 

ee mention of his play brings to my mind a very. trie. 
sani occurrence. Fenton was one day in the company. of 
Broome his aflociate, and Ferd a clergyman, at that time 

too well known, whofe abilities, inflead of furnithing :.con- 
vivial_ merriment to the voluptuous and diffolute:- might 
have enabled him to excel among the virtuous and the 
wife. They determined ‘all to fee the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which was ated that night; and Fenton, as a 
dramatic poet, took them to the ftage- door; where. the 
door- ‘keeper enquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three. very neceflary men, Ford, Broome, and Fenton. 
The name in the play, which Pope reftored to Brook, was 
then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he undertook to He 
the pun@tuation of Milton’s Poems, which, as the author 
neither. wrote the original copy nor corretted the prefs, was 
fuppofed capable of amendment. To this edition he pre- 
fixed a fhort and elegant account of Milton’s life, written 
at once, with tenderiiels and integrity. 

He publifhed likewife (1729) a very fplendid edition of 
Waller, with notes often ufeful, often entertaining, but 
too much extended by long quotations from Clarendon. 
Iiluftrations drawn from a book fo eafily confulted, fhould 
be made by référence rather than tranf{cription. 

The latter part of his life was ealm and pleafant.. The 
relict of Sir William Trumbal invited him, by Pope’s re- 
commendation, to educate her fon; whom ie firtt iuftruG- 
ed at home, and then attended to Cambridge. ‘The lady 
afterwards detained him with her as the auditor of her ac- 
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counts, He often wandered to Loudon, and amufed him- _ 


felf with the converfation of his frieads. ‘s 
He died in 1730, at Eafthamftead in Berkthire, the feat 
friend, honoured -him with an epitaph, of which he bor- 
rowed the two firft lines from Crafhaw. = — = ee 
Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, which 
he did not leflen by mueh exergife; for he was very flug- 
gifh and fedentary, rofe late, and when he had rifen, fat 
down to his book er papers. A woman that once waited 


ofthe lady Trunbal; and Pope, who had been always his q 
; 


on him in a lodging, told him, as fhe faid, thatthe would ~ 


lie.a-bed, and be fed with a spoon. ‘This, however, was not — 


] 


the worft that might have been prognofticated; for Pope : 
fays, in his Letters, that be died of indolence ; but his im- 


mediate diftemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his converfation the account is uni- 
form: he was never named but with praife and fondnefs, 
as a man in the higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the character given him by the earl of Orrery, his pu- 


‘ 


pil; fuch is the teftimony of Pope*, and fuch were the | 


fuifrages of all who could boaft of his acquaintance. 
By a former writer of his Life a ftory 1s told, which ought 
not to be forgotten. He ufed, in the latter part of his time, 
to pay his relations in the country an yearly vifit. At an 
entertainment made for the family by his elder brother, he 
obferved that one of his fifters, who had married unfortu- 


nately, was abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that diftrefs — 


had made her thought unworthy of invitation. As fhe was 
at no great diftance, he refufed to fit at the table till fhe 
was called, and, when fhe had taken her place, was careful 
to fhew her particular attention. 

His colle€tion of poems is now to be confidered. The 
ode to the Sum is written upon acommon plan, without un- 
common fentiments; but its greateft fault is its length. 
No poem fhould be long of which the purpofe is only to 
ftrike the fancy, without enlightening the underftanding 
by precept, fatiocination, or narrative. A blaze firft 
pleafes, and then tires the fight. 

Of Florelio it is fuficient to fay that it is an occafional 
paftoral, which implies fomething neither natural nor arti- 
ficial, neither comic ner ferious. 


* Spence. 


we The next ode is irregular, and therefore defeétive. As the 
fentiments are pious, they cannot eafily be new; for what 
can be added to topics on which fucceffive ages have been 
employed ! | } 
_. Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very favourable 
can be faid. Sublime and folemn profe gains little by a 
change to blank verfe; and the paraphraft has deferted 
his original, by admitting images not Affatic, at leaft not 
_ Judaical : 3 | 


Returning Peace, 7a 
Dove-eyed, and rob’d in white—— 


Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, without any 
thing to be praifed either in the thought or expreflion. He 
is unlucky in his competitions; he tells the fame idle tale 
with Congreve, and does not tell it fo well. He tranflates 
from Ovid the fame epifile as Pope; but lam afraid not 
with equal happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one would be tedi- 
ous. His tranflation from Homer into blank verfe will 
find few readers while another can be had in rhyme. The 
-piece addrefled to Lambarde is no difagreeable {pecimen of 
-epiftolary poetry and his ode to the lord Gower was pro- 
nounced by Pope the next ode in the Englifh language to 
Dryden’s Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly flyled an excel- 
lent verfifyer and a good poet. 

WHATEVER Lhave faid of Fenton is confirmed by 
Pope in a Letter, by which he communicated to Broome 
am account of his death. : 


TO 
The Rev. Mr. BROOME 
At Putuam, near HARLESTONE 
Nor 
SUFFOLKE 
By Beccres Dag. | 
Dear Sir, 
] INTENDED to write to you on this melancholy fubje&, 
the death of Mr. Fenton, before yours came; but flayed 


to have informed myfelf and you of the circumftances of it. 
AllI hear is, that he felt a Gradual Decay, tho fo early in 


a ee 
Life, and was declining for 5 or 6 months. It.was not, as 
J apprehend, the Gout in his Stomach, but I believe ra 


aay 


ther 
a complication firft of Grofs Humors, as he was natarally — 
corpulent, not difcharging themfelves, as he ufed no fort ~ 
of Exercife. No man better bore the approaches of his © 
Diffolution (as 1am told) or with lefs oftentation yielded up ~ 
his Being. . The great Modefty which you know was natu- — 
ralto him, and the great Contempt he had for all Sorts of ~ 
Vanity and Parade, never appeared more than in his laft | 
moments: He hada confcious Satisfaction (no doubt) in: ~ 
acting right, in feeling himfelf honeft, true, and unpre- — 
tending to more than was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, 
with that fecret, yet fufficient, Contentment. | 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare fay they can be ~ 
but few; for this reafon, He never wrote out of Vanity, or ~ | 
thought much of the Applaufe of Men. Iknow anInftance 
where he did his utmoft to conceal hisown merit that way ; 
and if we join to this his natural Love of Eafe, I fancy we 
muft expect little of this fort: at leaft I hear of none ex- 
cept. fome few further remarks on Waller (which his cauti- 
ous integrity made him leave an order to be given to Mr. 
Tonfon) and perhaps, tho tis many years fince I faw it, a 
Tranflation of the firft Book of Oppian. He had begun a ~ 
Tragedy of Dion, but made {mall progrefs in it. 

As to his other. Affairs, he dyed poor, but honeft, leav- 
ing no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few pounds to Mr. 
Trumbull and my Lady, in token of refpe&, Gratefulnefs, 
and mutual Efteem. 

I fhall with pleafure take upon me to draw this amiable, 
quiet, deferving, unpretending, Chriftian and Philofophi- 
cal character, in His Epitaph. There Truth may be fpoken 
in a few words: as for Flourifh, and Oratory, and Poetry, 
I leave them to younger and more lively Writers, fuch as 
love writing for writing fake, and would rather fhow their 
own Fine Parts, than Report the valuable ones of any 
other man, So the Elegy I renounce. 

F condole with you from my heart, on the lofs of fo wor- 
thy a man, anda Friend to us both. Now he is gone, I 
muft tell you he has done you many a good offiee, and fet 
your character in the faireft light, to fome who either mif= 
took you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done the 
fame for me, 


ce ae ee 
Foun GAY, defcended from an old family that had a 
been long im pofleffion of the manour of * Goldworthy in ~ 
Devonthire, was born in 1688, at or near Barnftaple, 
where he was educated by Mr. Luck, who taught the 
fchool of that town with good reputation, and, a little be- ~ 
fore he retired from it, publifhed a volume of Latin and — 
Englith verfes.. Under fuch a matter he was likely to form 
atafte for poetry. Being born without profpeét of heredi- ~ 
tary riches, he was fent to London in his youth, and placed — 
apprentice with a filk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, er with 
what degree of foftnefs and dexterity he received and ac- 
commodated the Ladies, as he probably took no delight in 
telling it, is not known. ‘The report is, ‘that he was foon 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of his oceupation, 
and eafily perfuaded his mafter to difcharge him. 

The. duchefs of Monmeuth, remarkable for inflexible 
perfevérance in her demand to be treated as a princefs, in 
1712 took Gay into her fervice, as fecretary: by quitting 
a fhop for fuch fervice he might gain leifure, but he cer- 
tainly advanced little in the boaft of independence. Of his 
Jeifure he made fo good ufe, that he publifhed next year a 
poem on Rural Sports, and infcribed it to Mr. Pope, who 
vas then rifing fafi into reputation. Pope was pleafed with 
the honour; and when he became acquainted with Gay, 
found fuch attra€tions in his manners and converfation, 
that he feems.to have received him into his inmoft confi- 
dence; anda friendfhip was formed between them which 
lafted to their feparation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general favourite 
of the whole affociation of wits; but they regarded him as 
a play-fellow rather than a partner, and treated him with 
more fondnels than refpect. 


* Goldworthy dees not appear in the Viltare. 
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Lith Paftorals, in which the images are drawn from real life, 


fuch as it appears among the ruitics in parts of England re. 
mote from London. Steele, in fome papers of the Guar- * 
dian, had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the Paftoral writer 
that yielded only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. 
‘Pope, who had alfo publifhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be 


overlooked, drew up a comparifon of his own compolitions , 


with thofe of Philips, in which he covertly gave himfelf 


the preference, while he feemed to difown it. Not con- 


tent with this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay to write 


“the Shepberd’s Week, to thew, that if it be neceffary to 


copy nature with minutenefs, rural life muft be exhibited 


-fuch as grofinefs and ignorance have made it. 8o far the 
“plan was reafonable; but the Paflorals are introduced by 


a Preeme, written with fuch imitation as they could attain 


_of obfolete language, and by confequence in a ftyle that 


was never Ipoken nor written in any age or in any place. 
But the effedt of reality and truth became conf{picuous, 


“even when the intention was to thew them grovelling and 


degraded. ‘Thefe Paftorals became popular, and were read 


_ with delight, as juft reprefentations of rural manners and 


occupations by thofe who had no intereft in the rivalry of 
the poets, nor knowledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1733 he brought a commedy called The Wife of Bath 
upon the flage, but it received no applaufe ; he printed it, 
however ; and feventeen years after, having altered it, and 
as he thought, adapted it more to the public tafle, he offer- 
edit again to the town; but, though he was flufhed with 
the fuecefs of the Beggar’s Opera, had the mortification to 
fee it again rejeCted. 

Inthe laft year of queen Anne’s life, Gay was made fe- 
cretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambaflador to the court of 
Hanover. This Wasa ftation that naturally gave him hopes 
of kindnefs from every party ; but the Queen’s death put 
an end to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd's 
Week to Bolingbroke, which Swift confidered as the crime 
that obftruted all kindnefs from the houfe of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right which 
his office had given him to the notice of the royal family. 
On the arrival of the Princefs of Wales, he wrote a poem, 
and obtained fo much favour, that both the prince and 
princefs went to fee his What dye callit, a kind cf mock 
tragedy,in which the images were comic, and the attion 
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grave; fo that, as Pope relate , Mr. Cro ell, who-cou he 
not hear what was faid, was at a lols how to reconcile the 
laughter of the audience with the folemnity of the fcene.. © 
~.-Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; but — 
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it was one of the lucky trifles that give pleafure by movel- © 
_ ty, and was fo much favoured by the audience, that envy ~ 

appeared againft it in the form of criticifm ; and Grithn,a _ 
player, in conjunétion: with Mr. Theobald, aman after- 
wards more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called the” 
Key to the What aye call it ; which, fays Gay, calls mea ~ 
blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave.. ree ee 

But fortune has always beeninconftant. Notlong afters ~ 
wards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain the town with — 
Three Hours after Marriage ; acommedy written, as there ~ 
is fuficient reafon for believing, by the joint afliftance of — 
Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpofe of it was to briag into 
contempt Dr. Woodward the Foflilift, a man not really or 
juftly contemptible. It had the fate which fuch outrages 
deferve : the fcene in which Woodward was dire@ly and 
apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a mummy and 
a crocodile, difgufted the audience, and the performance 
was driven off the ftage with general condemnation. : 

Gay is reprefented as aman eafily incited to hope, and 
deeply deprefled when his hopes were difappointed. This 
isnot the character of a hero; but it may naturally imply 
fomething more generally welcome, a foft and civil compa- 
nion. Whoever is apt to hope good from others is diligent 
to pleafe them; but he that believes his powers flrong 
enough to force their own way, commonly tries only to 
pleafe himfelf. BS 5 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that thofe who 
laughed at the What d’ye call it would raife the fortune of 
its author ; and finding nothing done, funk into dejedtion. 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. “The earl of Bur- 
lington fent him (1716) into Devonfhire ; the year after, 
Mr. Pulteney took him to Aix ; and in.the following year 
lord Harcourt invited him to his feat, where, during his vi- 
fit, the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is 
particularly told in Pope’s Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publifhed (1720) his Po- 
ems by fubfcription, with fuch fuccefs, that. he raifed a 
thoufand, pounds; and called his friends toa confultation, 
what ufe might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward of 
lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the funds, and live 
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thagn Bade Sim {ntraft it t to Pro. ; 
rincipal ; Pope. dire&ted him, 
 purchafe. anannuity. 
it cd year * hada prefent from panne 
me JO} a-ftock, and once fuppoled, himfelf 
r of tw nty thoufand pounds. His friends per- 
his thare; but he dreained of dignity and 
ould not bear to elaltrast- his own. fortune, 


ed aye year for life, which, ass Ley HE pinks 
ou sure of a clean shirt cand asboulder of mutton every day. 
his council wi ce Bae ; the profit be seoleeae were” 


. By the care of his friehila; & among iow ges appears to 
have shen patticular tendernefs, his health was reflored ; 
and, returning to his flidies, he wrote a tragedy called The. 
- Captives, which he was invited to read before the princefs 
of Wales. When the hour came, he faw the princefs and 
Ss her ladies all in expectation, and advancing with reverence, 
- too great for any other attention, ftumbled at a ftool, and 
- falling forwards, threw down a weighty Japan fereen. ‘The 
- ptincefs ftarted, the ladies fcreamed, and poor sae! after all 
= the difturbance, was flillto read his play. 
‘The fate of The Captives, which was ated at Drury- 
Lane in 1723, [know not; but he now thought himfelf in 
favour, and undertpok (1726) to write a volume of Fables 
for the improvement of the young duke of Cumberland. 
For this he is faid to have been promifed a reward, whichhe 
had doubtlefs magnified with allthe wild expectations O- 
indigence and vanity. 
* Next year the Prince and Princefs became King and) 
- Queen; and Gay wasto be great'and: happy ; but upon the 
fettlement ef the houfehold he found himfelf appointed gen- 
tléman-ufher to the princefs Louifa. By this offer he 
thotght himfelf infulred, and fent a meflage to the Queen, 
that he was too old for the place.. There feem to have 
been many machinations employed afterwards in his favour, 
and diligent court was paidto Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
countefs of Suffolk,’ who was much beloved by the King 
and Quéen, to engage her intereft for his promotion ; :but 
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folicitations, verfes, and flatteries were thrown away ; 
lady heard them, and did nothing. — - ao = = 

All the pain which he fuffered from the negle&, or, 
perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, may” 
pofed to have been driven away by the unexamplec L it 
of the Beggar’s Opera. This play, written in ridicul 
the mufical Italian Drama, was firft offered to Cibber and 
his brethren at Drury-Lane, and rejected ; it being then — 
carried to Rich, had the effe&t, as was ludicroufly faid, of — 
making Gay rich, and Rich gay. Ie 33s 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wifh to | 
know the original and progrefs, I have inferted the relation ~ 
which Spence has given in Pope’s words. 

« Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr. Gay, what 
an odd pretty fort of a thing a Newgate Paiftoral might 
make. Gay was inclined to try at fuch a thing for fome 
time ; but afterwards thought it would be better to write a 
comedy on the fame plan. This was what gave rife to the 
Beggar’s Opera. He began onit; and when firft he men- 
tioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the projeét. 
As he carried it on, he fhewed what he wrote to both of us, 
and we now-and-then gave a correction, or a word or two” 
of advice ; but it was wholly of his own writing. When 
it was done, neither of us thought it would fucceed. 
We fhewed it te Congreve ; who, after reading it over, 
faid, It would either take greatly, orbe damned: confound- 
edly. We were all, at the firft night of it, in great un- 
certainty of the event; till we were very much encouraged 
by overhearing the duke of Argyle, who fat in the next box 
to us, fay, * It will do it muft do! I fee it in the eyes 
ofthem.’ This was a good while before the firft AG was 
over, and fo gave us eafe foon; for that duke fbefides his 
own good tafte) has a particular knack, as any one now 
living, in difcovering the tafte of the public. He was 
quite right in this, as ufual; the good nature of the audi- 
ence appeared fironger and ftronger every aét, and ended 
in a clamour of applaufe.”’ 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the Dunciad : 

“This piece was received with greater applaufe than 
was ever known. Befides being atted in London fifty-three 
days without interruption, and renewed the next feafon 
with equal applaufe, it fpread into all the towns of Eng- 
land; was played in many places to the thirtieth and 
fortieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fiftv, &e. It made its 
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srogrefs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was 
performed twenty-four days fucceflively. The ladies car- 

ried about with them the favourite fongs of it in fans, and 
ufes were furnifhed with it in fcreens. The fame of it 
was not confined to the author only.. The perfon who aét- 
ed Polly, till then obfcure, became all at once the favour- 
ite of the town; her pictures were engraved, and fold in 
z reat numbers ; her Life written, books of letters and ver- 
tes to her publifhed, and pamphlets made even of her fay- 
ings and jefts. Furthermore, it drove out of England 
(for that feafon) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
_ before it for ten years.” 

_ Of this performance, when it was printed, the reception 
was different, according to the different opinion of its 
readers. Swift commended it for the excellence of its 

morality, as a piece that placed all kinds of vice in the strong- 
- est and most odious light ; but others, and among them Dr. 

Herring, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, cenfured it 

as giving encouragement not only to vice but tocrimes, by 

making a highwayman the hero, and difmifling him at laft 
unpunifhed. It has been even faid, that after the exhibi- 

tion of the Beggar’s Opera the gangs of robbers were evi- 
dently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. The play, 
like many others, was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good; nor can it be conceived, without more [{peculation 
than life requires oradmits, to be productive of much evil. 
Highwaymen and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play- 
houfe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion ; nor is it poflible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob with fafety, beeaufe 
he fees Macheath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objeGtion however, or fome other rather political 
than moral, obtained fuch prevalence, that when Gay pro- 
duced a fecond part under the name of Polly, it was pro- 
hibited by the Lord Chamberlain; and he was forced to 
recompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcription, which is faid to 
have been fo liberally beltowed, that what he called op. 
preffion ended in profit. The* publication was fo much 


favoured, that though the firft part gained him four hun- 
dred pounds, near thrice as much was the profit of the 


fecond. 


* Spence. 


pile ee in. the aedtianaae attentio | 
duchole of Queenfberry, into. whofe: houfe he- 
and with whom he paffed the remaining part. of 
-The* duke, confidering his want of cconom ua 
the management of his money, and gave it to hi 
wanted it. But it is fuppofed that the difcountenance 
the Court funk deep into his heart, and gave him mo 
difcontent than the applaufes or tendernefs of his feet 
could overpower. He foon fell into his old ‘diftemper, an 
habitual colic, and languifhed, though with many tgiguvaias 
of eafe and cheerfulnefs, till euiaieae. fit. at laf feized him, 
and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, with 
more precipitance than he had ever known. He died 
the fourth of December 1732, and was buried in Weit-. 
minfler Abbey. The letter which brought an account of — 
his death to Swift was laid by for fome days unopened, be- 

caufe when he received it he was impreft with as pike: 
ception of fome misfortune. 

After his death was publifhed a fecond volume of Fables 
more political than the former. His opera of Achilles was 
acted, and the profits were given to two widow fifters, who 
inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs; for he died with- 
out a will, though he had gathered* three thoufand pounds. © 
Vhere have appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
called the Distrest Wife, and the Rehearsal at Gotham, a 
piece of humour. 

The charaGer given him. by Pope* is this, that be was 
anatural man, without design, who spoke what ke thought, 
and just as be thought it; and that he was of a timid tem- 
per, and fearful of giving offence to the great; which cau- 
tion however, fays Pope, was of no avail. 

Asa poet he cannot be rated ee high. He was, as | 
once heard a female critic. remark, of a lower order. He 
had not in any great degree the mens divinior, the dignity 
ef genius. Much however muft be allowed to the author 
ofa new fpecies of compofition, though it be not of the 
higheit kind. We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode 
of comedy Sich at firlt was tuppofed to delight only by its 
novelty, but has now by the experience of half a century 
been found fo well ReEominodted to the difpofition of a 
popular audience, that itis likely to keep long poffeflion of | 
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verenee, to whom fuch merit of originality cannot be at- 
His firft performance, the. Rural Sports, is fuch as was* 
afily-planned and executed ; it ismever contemptible, nor 
verexcellent. ‘Phe Fan is one of thofe mythological fic- 
© tions which antiquity. delivers ready to the hand; but 
which, like other things that lie open to every one’s ule, 
are of little value« The attention naturally retires from a 
~ mew tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. =, 
~~ Wig Fables teem to have been a favourite work; for, 
“Raving publifhed one volume, he left another behind him. 
Of this kind ef Fables, the authors do net appear,.to have 
_ formed any diftin& or fetiled notion.” Phedrus evidently 
- eonfounds them with Zales, and Gay both with Tales and 
- Allegorical Prosopopoeias. A Fable or Apologue, fuch as is 
- now under confideration, feems to be, in its genuine flate, 
' anarrative in which beings irrational, and fometimes ina- 
/ nimate, arbores loguuntur, non tantum fere, are, for the 
~ purpofe of moral inftruGtion, feigned to a&t and {peak with 
~ human interefts and paffions. To this defcription the 
' compoitions of Gay do not always conform. Fora Fable 
he gives. now and then a Tale or an abftratted Allegory ; 
and from fome, by whatever name they may be called, it 
* will be dificult to extrait any moral principle. They are, 
however, told with livelinefs; the verfification is fmooth, 
‘and the diction, though now-and-then a little conftrained 
by the meafure or the rhyme, is generally happy. 

Vo Trivia may be allowed all that it claims; it is fprite- 
ly, various, and pleafant. The fubject ‘1s of that kind 
which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn; yet fome of 

*his decorations may. be juftly withed away. An honeft 
blackfmith might have done for Patty what is performed by 
‘Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is naufeous and fu- 
perfluous; a fhoeboy could have been produced by the 
€afual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace’s rule is bro- 
ken in both cafes; there is no dignus vindice nodus, no 
difficulty that required any fupernatural interpofition. A 
patten may be made by the hammer of a mortal, and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrumpet. On great 
occafions, and on {mall, the mind is repelled by ufelefs and 
apparent falfehood. | 


=a ach a are neither much A ss 


of Poggio. “ Thofe that ple: 


-flory of the Apparition is b. 


Gulliver gave occafion; for who an 
echo of an unnatural thors oes 

Dione is a counterpart te Amynta, ant Paste 
other trifles of the fame kind, eafily imitated, and unw 
thy of imitation. What the Italians call comedies from 
a happy ™ conclufion, Gay calls a tragedy from_ a mourn- 
fulevent; but the ftyle of the Italians and of Gay 
equally tragical. There is fomething in the poetic 
Arcadia fo remote from known reality and {peculative po: 
fibility, that we can never fupport its reprefentation th 
a long work. A Partoral of an hundred lines may be en-- 
dured ; but who will hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle | 
bowers, and purling rivulets, through five atts? Such — 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and 
children in the dawn of life; but will be for the moft part 
thrown away, as men grow wile, and nations grow fesrun 
ed. 
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7 GEORGE GRANVILLE, Deishers write rece: 
wi le, or Grenville, afterwards lord Landfdown of Bidde- 
ord in the county of Devon, lefs is known than his name 
a rank might give reafon toexpect.. He was born about 
the fon of Bernard Greenville, who was entrufted 
by Monk with the moft private tranfactions of the reftorati- 
on, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Greenviile, who died in 
the King’s caufe, at the battle of Lanfdowne. 
_ His early education was fuperintended by Sir William 
‘Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch, that before the age of 
twelve he was fent to Cambridge, where he pronounced a 
copy of his own verfes to the princefs Mary d’Efte of 
‘Modena, then duchefs of York, when the vifited the uni- 
verfity. 
At the acceflion of king James, being now at eighteen, 
he again exerted his poetical powers, and addreiled the 
new monarch in three fhort pieces, of which the firft is 
profane, and the two others fuch as a boy might be exped- 
ed to produce; but he was commended by old Waller, 
who perhaps was pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix 
lines, which, though they began with nonfenfe and end 
with dulnels, excited in the young author a rapture of ac- 
knowledgment, im numbers such as Waller’s self might use. 
~ It was probably about this time that he wrote the poem 
to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accomplishment of 
the duke of York’s marriage with the princefs of Modena, 
whofe charms appear to have gained a {trong prevalence 
over his imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has 
been charged but imprudent piety, an intemperate and 
mifguided zeal for the propagation of volaes 
However faithful Granville might have been to the King, 
or however enamoured of the Queen, he has left no reafon 
for fuppofing that he approved either the artifices or the 
violence with which the King’s religion was inlinuated or 


obtruded. He andesite tobe true: at ‘once to othe 
-~andtothe Church. ~~ cee 
«OF this regulated. loyalty = ee tranfmitted:to pofteris 

a {ufficient proof, inthe letter which he wrote t 
about a month before the prince of Orange: landed. 
"Scart Ss a 
“ Mar, near Wancatex 08. 6, 1688. 
To the honourable Mr. Bernard Granville, at the: earl of | 
Bathe’s, St. James’s. - Poe 

Str, 


« Your having no profpect of obtaining a commie fax é 
me, can no way alter or cool my defire at this important 
junature to venture my_life, in fome manner or other, fa : 
my King and my country. = 

“ } cannot bear living under the reproach of lying. pik? 
fcure and idle in a country retirement, when every man: 
who has the leaft fenfe of honour fhould be preparing for- 
the field. 4 

“ You may remember, Sir, with what relu€tance I fub- ~ 
mitted to your commands upon Monmouth’s rebellien, — 
when no importunity could prevail with you to permit me — 
to leave the Academy: I was too young to be hazarded; —~ 
but, give me leave to fay, it is glorious at any age to die 
for one’s country, and the fooner the nobler th® facrifice. 

“Tam now older by three years. My uncte Bathe was 
not fo old when he was left among the flain at the battle of 
Newbury; nor you yourfelf, Sir, when you made your 
efcape from your tutor’s, to join your brother at the de- 
feace of Scilly. 

“The fame caufe is now come round about again. The 
King has been mifled; let thofe who have mifled him be: 
anfwerable for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred in his 
own perfon, and it is every honeft man’s duty to defend it. 

“You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtful if the Holan- 
ders are rafh enough to make fuch an attempt; but, be 
that as it will, I bes leave to infift upon it, that 1 may be 
prefented to his majetty, as one whole utmott ambition it | 
is to devote his life to his fervice, and my country’s, after — 
the example of all my anceftors. 

“The gentry aflembled: at York, to agree upon the 
choice of reprefentatives for the county, have prepared 
an addrefs, to affure his majefty they are ready to fucrifice 
‘their lives and fortunes for him upon this and all other oc-. 


: hes at a Goren aes Femi hetheds him to 


ze} the land for, at prefent, there | is no paler to which 

“© They. have been beating up for caaeiteees at -York, 
te the towns adjacent, to sages the regiments at Hull; 
but nobody will lift. 

“ By what I can hear, every body withes well to the 
King; ; but they would be glad his miniflers were hanged. 

“ The winds continue fo- contrary, that no landing can 
¢ fo foon as was apprehended ; therefore I may hope, with 
your leave and affiftance, to be in readinefs before any ac- 
‘tion can begin. Ibefeech you, Sir, moft humbly and moft 

earnefily, to add this one act of indulgence more to fo ma- 
‘ny other teflimonies which I. have conftantly received of 
“your goodnefs ; and be pleafed to believe me always with 
ashe utmoft duty and fubmiflion, Sir, 


Your moft dutiful fon, 
and moft obedient fervant, 
Geo. GRANVILLE.” 


_ Through the whole reign of king William he is fuppofed 

‘tohave lived in literary retirement, and indeed had for 
dome time few ether. pleafures but ‘thofe of fludy in his 
“power. He was as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of a younger brother; a denomination by which our 
anceftors proverbially exprefied the loweft ftate of penury 
“and dependance. He is faid, however, to have preferved 
himfelf at this time from difgrace and difficulties by ceco- 
nomy, which he forgot or neglected in life more advanced, 
@ud in better fortune. 

' About this'ttime he became enamoured of the RENE 
of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with fo much ar- 
dour by the name of Mira. He wrote veries to her before 
he was three-and-twenty, and may be forgiven if he re- 
garded the face more than the mind. Poets are fometimes 
in too much hatte to praife. 

In the time of his retirement itis probable that he com- 
pofed his dramatic pieces, the She Gallants, (a&ted 1696,) 
which he revifed, and Balled Once. a Lover and always a 
Lovers The Few of Venice, alter red “from “Shakfpeare’s 
Heroic Love, a tragedy (1698); Merchant of Venice (i701); 
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ve them fuch magiftrates as may ‘be agreeable to the laws” 


= a ee “GRANVILLE. : 
The British Bevan (nee a atasieric poet 3 
Peleus and Thetis, 2 mafque, written RCA: ; 
ew of Venice. 
a ee eee. which he has. not printed i in his own edi-- 
- tion of his werks, I never faw; Once a Lover and alway 3 
a Lover, is faid to be in a great degree indecent and grofs. 
Granville could not admire without bigotry 5 ris tt hes 


inftead of deteftation. 

It is evident that Heroic Love was written, and pra 
edon the ftage, before the death of Dryden. It is a my-— 
thologieal tragedy, upon the love of Agamemnon and 
Chryfeis, and therefore eafily funk into negle, though — 
praifed in verfe by Dryden, andin profe by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyfles with this fpeech: 


Fate holds the ftrings, and men like children move 
But as they’re led; fuccefs is from above. 


At the acceflion of queen Anne, having his fortune im- * 
proved by bequetts from his father, and his unele the earl — 
of Bathe, he was chofen into parliament for Fowey. He ~ 
foon after engaged in a joint tranflation of the Jnvectives — 
against Philip, pat Fi a defign, furely weak and puerile, of — 
turning the thunder of Demofthenes upon the head of © 
Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate again augmented 
by an inheritance from his elder brother, Sir Bevil Gran- 
ville, who, as he returned from the government of Barba= 
does, died at fea. He continued ‘to ferve in parliament ; 
and in the ninth year of queen Anne was chofen knight of — 
the fhire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the miniftry (1710), he was 
made fecretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve peers 
ina day, Mr. Granville became Lord Lansdowne, Baron 
Biddeford, by a promotion juftly remarked to be not invi- 
dious, becaufe he was the heir of a family in which*two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bathe and lord Granville of 
Potheridge, had lately become extin@. Being now high in 


f the houfehold, and a privy counfellor ; ; and to his other 
ears was added the dedieation of Pope’s Windsor Forest. 
Ie was advanced next year to be treafurer of the houfehold. 
_. Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his title; for at the 
acceflion of king George his place was given to the earl 
‘holmondeley, and he was perfecuted with the reft of his 
party. - Having protefted againft the bill for attaining Or- 
mond and Bolingbroke, he was, after the infurre@tion in 
“Scotland, feized Sept. 26, 1715, as afufpected man, and 
confined in the Tower till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at 
“aft releafed, and reftored to his feat in parliament ; where 
(2719) he madea very ardent and animated fpeech againk 
‘the repeal of the bill to’ prevent Occafional Conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he has not 

inferted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps em- 
barraffed by his profufion, he went into foreign countries, 
“with the ufual pretence of recovering his health. In this 
“ftate of leifure and retirement, he received the firft volume 
of Burnet’s Hiftory, of which he canuot be fuppofed to 
“have approved the general tendency, and where he thought 
himfelf able to detect fome particular falfehoods. He there- 
fore undértook the vindication of general Monk from fome 
-calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and fome mifreprefentations of 
Mr. Echard. This was anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas 
‘Burnet and Oldmixon, and more roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a defence of his re- 
Aation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lerd Clarendon has 
hewn ina form very unamiable. So much is urged in this 
_apology, to juftify many ations that have been reprefent- 
-ed as culpable, and to palliate the reft, that the reader is 
reconciled for the greater part; and it is made very pro- 
bable that Ciayanton was by perfonal enmity difpofed to 
think the worft of Greenville, as Greenville was alfo very 
“willing to think the wortt of Clarendon. Thefe pieces 
were publithed at his return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his labours, and enjoy 
his reputation, he publithed (1732) a very beautiful and 
fplendid edition .of his works, in which he omitted what he 
difapproved, and enlarged what feemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received by 
queen Caroline; to whom and tothe princefs Anne he 
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_ prefented his aes with verter’ on the blank leay 
which | re concluded his poetical labours. — z rnd 
He died in -Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30, 14353: bay itis 
fev days before buried his wife, the lady Anne Vil 
widow to Mr, ‘Thynne, By WORE he had: “te he eke 
but no fon. : 
_ Writers commonly, derive at reputation from’ ichee 
orks ; but there are works which owe their reputation to 
ie character of the writer. The public fometimes has its 
favourites, whom it rewards for one fpecies of excellence 
with the honours due to another. From him’whom we re=. 
verence for his beneficence we;do not willingly withhold — 
the praife of geniuss a man of exalted merit becomes at 
ence an. accomplifhed writer, as a beauty finds no great dif- a 
-ficuity in pafling for a wit. 3 
» Granville was a-man illuftrious by his birth, and there- 
fore attra@ted notice: fince he is by Pope ftyled che polite, 
he muft be fuppofed elegant in hts-manners, and generally 
loved: he was in times of conteft and turbulence fleady to | 
his party, and obtained that-efteem which is always con- 
ferred upon firmnefs and confifiency. With thofe advan- 
tages, having learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poet; and his claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critic of a later generation who takes up his 
book without any favourable prejudices, the praife already 
received will be thought fufficient ; for his works do not 
fhew him to have had much comprehenfion from nature, or 
illumination from learning. He feems to have had no 
ambition above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very little more. He is for ever 
amuling himfelf with the puerilities of mythology; his 
King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of Juno, Ve- 
nus, and Minerva. His poem on the duchefs of Grafton’s 
jJaw-fuit, after having rattled a while with Juno and Pallas, 
Mars and: Alcides, Caffiope: Niobe, and the Propetides, 
Hercules, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laft concludes it 
folly with pt -ofanenefs. 

His verfes to Mira, which are moft frequently mention. 
ed, have little ia them of either art or nature, of the fenti- 
ments of a faper, or the language of a poet: there may be 
found, now and en a happier effort; but they are com~- 


monly feeble and unafiecting, or forced and extravagant. 
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Z ogy, by ing fic econileal wanners oe dif- 

ferent ages; but the dialogue has often the air of Dryden’s 
bes ing ee ; and the fongs are lively, though not very 
es This: bie Ss think, By the beft of his eee) for . 
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i HOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fun of Mr. John Valden 
of Suflex, was born in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having 


beet educated in the grammar-fchool belonging to Magda- 
len College in Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of nine- 


teen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tui- 4 
tion of Josiah Pullen, a man whofe name is fill remembered — 


in the univerfity. He became next year one of the fcholars 
of Magdalen College, where he was diftinguifhed by a luc- 
ky accident. 


It was his turn, one day, to pronoun¢ée a declamation ; 
and Dr. Hough, the prefident, happening to attend, thought. 


the compofition too good to be the fpeaker’s. Some. time 
aiter, the doctor finding him a little irregularly bufy in the 
library, fet him an exercife for punifhment; and, that he 
might not. be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yalden, as 1t happened, had been lately reading on the fub- 
ject given, and produced with little dificulty a compofition 
which fo pleafed the prefident that he told him his former 
fufpicions, and promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the College were Addifon 
and Sacheverell, men who were in thofe times friends, and 


who both adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden con=- 


tinued, throughcut his life, to think as probably he thought 
at firft, vet didjnot lofe the friendfhip of Addifon. 
When Ni umur was taken by king William, Yalden made 


anode. ‘here was never any reign more celebrated by 
the poets than that of Wilham, who had very little regard 
for fong” himfelf, but happened to sploy, minifters who 


pleafed themfelves with the praife of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humourous poem 
of that time, called Te Oxford Laureat ; in which, after 
many claims had been made and rejected, Yalden is re- 
piceatce as demandins the laure!, and as being called te 
his trial, inflead of receivinga reward. 
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e wasfor beingafeloninverfe, == 
‘And prefenting his theft to the king ; 
‘The firft was a a tiek uncommon or {carce, 
Bur the laft was animpudent thing: 
Yet what he had {tol’n was {0 little worth ftealing, 
They forgave him the damage and coft; 
~ Had heta’en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing, 
"They had fin’d him but ten pence at moft, 


~The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Con- 
greve. iis ees = : 

_ He'wrote another poem on the death of the duke of Glou- 
peeiter. seers Bs See , 

In 1710 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, 
entering into orders, was prefented by the fociety with a 
living in Warwickthire, confiftent with his fellowthip, and 
chofen teCturer of meral philofophy, a very honourable of- 
Soe, 7 . 
On the acceflion of queen Anne he wrote another poem; 
and is faid, by the author of the Liographia, to have de- 
clared himfelf of the party who had the honourable dittinc- 
tion of High-churchmen. oe eee 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the duke of 
Beaufort. Next year he became doGor in divinity, and 
foon after refigned his fellowfhip and leCture ; and, as a to- 
ken of -his gratitude, gave the college a picture of their 
founder. 

He was made retor of Chalton and Cleanville, two ad- 
joining towns and benefices in Hertfordthire ; and had the 
prebends, or finecures, of Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in 
Devonfhire. He had before been chofen, in 1698, preach- 
er of Bridewell Hofpital, upon the refignation of Dr. Atter- 
bury. 

From this time he feems to have leda quiet and inoffen- 
five life, till the clamour was raifed about Atterbury’s plot. 
livery loyaleye was on the watch for abettors or partakers 
‘of the horrid confpiracy ; and Dr. Yalden, having fome 
acquaintance with the bifhop, and being familiarly conver- 
fant with Kelly his fecretary, fell under fufpicion, and was 
taken into culftody. 

Upon his examination ke was charged with a dangerous 
correfpondence with Kelly. ‘Phe correfpondence. he ac- 
knowledged ; but maintained, that it had no treafonable 
tendency. His papers were feized; but nothing was found 
that could fix a crime upon him, except two words in his 


a and the dostor was € \ 
<= fed, he toid them args. es 
_ pocket-book from the time of 
~* athamed to give an account of 
~ that he had gratified his curio 
_niel Burgess in the pulpit omic 
hint of “ remarkable fenter 
- gregation | to beware of thorough- ~paced 
irine, wdicb coming im at one ear, paces 
oes out-at the others 
Nothing worfe than this appearing in his papers, 
SS evidence arifing againft him, he was fet-atdi “a 
__~ Itwitl net_be fuppofed that a man of this cbaracter at= 
_ tained high dignities in the church y but he tilt + = a 
the friendthip, and frequented the converfation, of avery 
numerous and {plendid fet of acquaintances, He died hi 
86, ¥736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Ofhis poems, -many are of that. irregular Bind which, 
when he formed his poetical chara@er, was fuppofed to be 
Pindaric. Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a mo- 
del, he has attempted i in fome fort to rival him, and has ~ 
written'a Hymn te Darkness, evidently asa counterpart te 3 
Cowley’s Hymn to Ligd:. 

This hymn ieems to be his beft performance, and is, for 
‘the moft part imagined with great vigour, and expreifed 
with great propriety, I will-net tranfcribe it. The feven_— 
firt fRanzas are good ; but the third, feurth, and feventh are — 
the beft ; the eighth feems to involve a contrati@ien’ > the 

tenth is “exquifitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, feerteenth, 
and fifteenth, are partly mythological, and partly religious, 
and therefore not iuitable to each other: he might better — 
have made the whele merely philofephieal. . 4 

There are two ilanzas in the poem where Yaldén may be. 
fufpected, though hardly convicted, of having confulted the 
Bymnus ad Umbrem of Wewerus, in the fixth fianza, which 

anfivers in fome fort to thefe lines : 


a. 


Ila feo preeft nogurnis numine facris— 

Perqve vias errare novis dat {pera figuris, 
; Man elque excites medios ululare per agras 

Sub noétem, et quefiu notes complere penates. ¢ 


ape in Sa 17er became a member of oe s Colles i 
Oxford; in 1708 he was made Mafter_of Arts, aos tw 
-years afterwards was chofen Fellow ; for which, as he d 
not comply with the ftatates by taking orders, he obtain 
a difpentfation from the Crown. He held his Fellow fhi 
till.1726, and then vacated it by marrying, in SHAT years. 
Dublin. ae 
 Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who wear away 
their lives in clofets; he entered early into the world, and | 
was long bufy in public affairs ; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe notice he is faid. to 
have gained by his verfes in praife of Rofamond. ; 

To thofe verfes it would not have been juft to deny re- 
gard ; for they contain fome of the moft elegant encomiat- 
tic flrains ; and, among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which they need to 
fear a comparifon. . It may deferve obfervation, that when 
Pope wrote long afterwards in praife of Addifon, he has co- _ 
pied, at leaft has refembled, Tickell. 


Gap. ys a Tee we 


Let joy falute fair Rofamonda’s fhade, 
And wreaths of myrtai crown the lovely maid. 
W hy now perhaps with Dido’s ghoft the roves, 
And hears and tells the {tory of their loves, 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their Fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made them great. 
Not longer thatrelentlefs doom bemoan, 


Which gain ‘d a Virgil andan Addifon, FEIceter. 
Then future ages with delight fhall fee 


How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton? s, looks agree ; 
Or in fair (eres dewrel" d bards be fhown, 3 
A Virgil there and here an Addifon. Pope, 


Pp See of Peace, a po- — 
ney was to reclaim the nation from — 
e pleafuresof, tranquillity. How | 
Swift afterwards mentioned as Whiggis- 
rected ge with any party; I know 
atter the practices, or 
om he eo : 
ds eae Bee nero ae 
r. Addifon, -ho ver re hited the men. hen a power, | 

: s riendthip to prevail over his public {pirit, and 

ve in the Spectator fuch praifes of Tickell’s poem, that 
when, zt having long wifhed to perule it, I laid hold on it- 
ut laft, I thought it unequal to the biieincs which it had re- _ 
ceived, and found it a piece to be approved rather than ad: 
mired. But the hope excited by a work of genius, being 
general and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read at 
that time with fo much favour, that fix editions were fold. 

- At the arrival of king George he fung The Royal Pro- 
gress which being inferted in the Spectator j is well known, 
and of which itis juft to fay; that it is neither high nor 
low. 

The poetical incident of mott importance in Tickell’s life 
‘was his publication of the firft book of the J/iad, as tranfla- 
ted by himfelf, an apparent oppofition to Pope’s Homer, of 
which the firft part made its entrance into the world at the | 
same time. 

Addifon Eeclared that the rival verfions were both good ; 
but that Vickell’s was the beft that ever was made ; and 
with Addifon the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pape does not appear to have been 
much difmayed ; for, fays he, J have the town, that is the 
mob, on my side. But he remarks, that i 7s common for the 
smaller party to make upin diligence what they want in num- 
bers; he appeals to the people as his proper judges + and if 
they are not inclined to condenin him, hets.in little care about 
the bigh-jiyers at Button’s. 

Pope did not long think Addifon an impartial judge ; 
ce he confidered him as the writer of Tickell’s verfion. The 
reafons for his fufpicion I will literally tranteribe from Mr. 
Spence’s Collection. 


ine were. negotiating eee 


aS ry ¢ day. 
—S sietues me afide, out 


time ee with me ; hat his friend 
whilft at Oxford, tranflated the firft bock of th tad 
he defigned to print it, and had defired him to !oo 
that he. muft therefore beg that I would uot defire 
look over my firft book, becaufe, if he did, it would have =: 
the air of double- dealing, I affured him that. did nota 
all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going to publifh 
his tranflation : that he certainly had as much_ right to 
tranflate any author as myfelf ; and that publifhing. both — 
was cntering on a fair lage. I then added, that I would ~ 
not defire him to look over my firft book of the Jad, hoe 
caufe he had looked over Mr. Tickell’s; but could with to | 
have the benetit of his obfervations on my fecond, which f — 
had thea finifhed, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched a 
upon, Accordingly 1 fent him the fecond book the next | 
morning ; and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned it, 
with vere high commendations.—Soon after it was gene-~ 
rally known that see Tickell was publifhing the firft book 
ofthe /ad, I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and, upon our 
falling into that fabje&, the Dodor expr ated a great deal 
of furprife at Tiekell’s having had fuch a tranflation fo long 
by him. He faid thatit was inconceivable’ to him, and 
that there mutt be fome miftake in the matter ; that each 
uicd to communicate to the other whatever verfes they 
a even to the leaftthings; that Tickell could not have 
en bufied in fo lene a work there without his knowing 
fo sons of the matter ; and that he had never heard a 
fiingle word of it tillon this occafion. This furprife of Dr. 
Youe, together with what Steele has faid againit Tickell in 
relatioty to this alfair, make it highly probable that there 
was fome underhand dealing in that bufinefs; and indee 
Fickell himfelf, who isa very ‘air worthy man, has fince, 
in a manner, as good as owned it to me. [ When it was in- 
troduced into a converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 


Pope by a third perfon, Tickell did not deny it ; which, E 
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to have continued. without ae lice ‘for when Addifon 
he left him the charge of publifhing his works with a 
‘ecommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

efe works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which 
t 1d owe mone of its beauties to the affiftance which micht 
¢ fafpefted to have’ flrengthened ot embellifhed his earlier 
sompolitions ; but neither he nor Addifon ever produced 
bler lines than are contained in the third and fourth para- 
sraphs , nofis a more fublime or more elegant funeral poein ' 
fo be found in the whole compafs of Englifh literature. 
He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecretary to the 
ord juflices of Ireland, a place of great honour; in which 
he continued till 1740, when he died on the twenty-third 
‘of April at Bath. —~ 
Of the poems yet unmentioned the loneeft is Kensineton 
‘Gardens, of which the verfification is {mooth and elecant, 
‘but the fiGtion unfkilfally compounded of Grecian sites 
and Gothic Fairies. Neither fnecies of thofe exploded 
Beings could have done much, ted when they are broueht 
together, they only make each other contemptible. T’o 
TVickell, hie wever, carmot be refufed a high place among 
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HAMMOND. 


, 


Or Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remembered 
as a man efteemed and carrefled by the elegant and’ great, 
I was at firft able to obtain no other memorials than. fuch 
as are fupplied by a book called Cibber’s Lives of the Poets ; 
2 of which 1 take this opportunity to teftify that it was not 
‘written, nor, [believe ever feen, by-either of the Cibbers ; 

but was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 


‘man of very accute underfianding, though with little cho: 
‘Jaftic education, who, not long afier the publication of his 
work, died in London of a confumption. His life was vir- 
‘tuous, and his end was pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a 
| -prifoner for debt, imparted, as | was told, his name for ten 
guineas. The manutcript of Shiels is now in my_ poflef- 
~fion. 
~- LT have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no 
negligent enquirer, has been mifled by falle accounts; for 
“he relates that James Hammond, the author of the follow- 
ing Elegies, was the fon of a Turky merchant, and had 
fome office at-the prince of Wales’s court, till love of alady 
whofe name: was Dafhwood, for atime difordered his un- 
“derfianding. He was unextinguilhably amorous, and his 
“miftrefs inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. He wasthe 
fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, aman of note among 
the wits, poets, and parliamentary orators in the beginning 

of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by 
marrying his filer. He was born about 1710, and educa- 
ted at Weftminfter-{chool; but it does not appear that he 
was of any univeriity. 

He was equerry to the prince ef Wales, and feems to 
have come very early into public notice, aad to have been 
diftincuifhed by thofe whofe friendthip prejudic S mankind 
at that time in favour of the man on ‘whom they were be- 

-ftowed; for he was the companion of Gabe, “Lyttl eton, 


: Ee eg and in hi 


were written: very early 
his death. 


~ the f 


hours all. the 


| In. TTAly ate was. ee into parliament for — 

Corawall probably. one: of thofe who were el & 

‘Prince’s influence 5 and died next y 
nous feat of the lord Cobham. 
lived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. Th 
which her lover bequeathed her, was indeed, n 
attract courtthip. 

“The elegies are publifhed after his date “atid while 
writer’s name was. remembered with fonda ey we 
read with arefolution to admire them. The re: endat 
preface of the editor, who was then believed, and is now af. 
~ firmed by Dr. Maty, tobe the earl of Chefterfeld, raifed 
firong prejudices in their favour. 

Bat of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be Spateas 
bly fulpected that he never read the poems ; for he profef. 
festo value them for a very high {pecies of excellence, and 
recommends them as the genuine effufions of the mind, 
which exptefles a real pafion in the language of nature. 
But thetruth is, thefe elegies have neither paflion, nature,» 
nor manners. Where there 3 is fiction, there is no paffion; — 
he that defcribes himfelf as a fhepherd, and his Nezra or 
Delia as a fhepherdefs, and talks of goats and lambs, feels — 
no pafion. He that courts his mittrefs with Roman image- 
ry deferves to lofe her ; for fhe may with good reafon fuf- 
pec his fincerity. Hammond has few fentiments drawn © 
from nature, and few jimages from modern life. He pro~ 
duces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to © 
find in all his productions three flanzas that deferve to be ~ 
remembered. | 

Like other lovers, ke threatens the lady with dying; and’ 
what then fhall follow ? 


Wilt thon in tears thy lover’s corfe attend ; 
With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 

Till all around the dolefal fames afe ‘end, 
Then, flewly Gnking, t by degrees expire 2 

To (oork the hovering foul be thine the gare. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mounfe] band. 
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-- diflinguithed as a poet, a gentleman, and 2 Tall ae S 


gest whole efiae was in ) thir 
<i6: called Editon 


“bi bieks any ‘uncommon: proois of genius or literatur 
powers were firft difplayed i in the country, where he was 


ful juiiice of the Peace = a 
Of the clofe of his life, thofe whole a poems have. 
lighted will read with | pain the following account, cops 
from the Letters of his friend me eS by whom he was 
too much refembled. : 
“Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I aid not imagine 
Icouldhave been fo forry as I find myfelfon this occafion 
Sublaium querimus. I ean now excufe all foibles ; 3 im 
pute them to age, and to difirefs of circumftances = The 
laft of thefe confiderations wrings my very foul to. think 
on. For aman of high fpirit, confcious of having (at leaft ” 
in one produion) “generally pleafed the world, to bes 
plagued and threatened by. wretches that are low in every 
fenfe ; to be foreed to drink himfelf into pains of the body, 
in order to get rid of the pains of the mind, is a mifery.”— © 
He died July 19, 1742, and was Dared at W ey near . 
Henley, on Arden. “4 
His diftreffes need not be much pitied : his eflate = Ga 
to be fifteen hundred a year, which by his death has devolv- _ 
ed tolord Somervile, of Scotland. His mother indeed, : 
who lived till ninety, had a jointure of fix hundred. a 
It is with regret that I find myfelf not better enabled to 
exhibit: ae ofa writer, who at leaft mult be allowed . 


ae 
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ith too Tittle care ee veges andi not « fufictent Ya- 


: “work is his Chace ihe fe rrgeraek 3 in his 
tT cue when his eat was improved to the approbation 
ank verfe, of which, however, his two firft lines give a 
tpecinen. “Yo this poem praile cannot be total-. 
. He is allowed by fportfmen to write with 
Bee of his fubje&, whigh is the firft requifite 
sand ee it is) ieee to intereft the 


sand thas, ual great propriety, Silaveed his plan 
5 tie! meee’ of hunting ufed in our countries. 
With ftilllefs. Sider did he chufe blank verfe as the 
vehicle of Rur id Spore s. If blank verfe be not tumid and 
gorgeos, it is crippled prole ; and familiar images in labour- 
‘ed language have not! hing to recommend them but. abfurd 
novelty, which, wanting ‘the attrations of Nature, cannot 
leafe long. One excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, 
that itis fhort. Difguile can gratify no longer than it de- 


‘ceives. 


_ their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 


__-mifery, and the misfortunes of thofe whofe eminence -drewt 


meson =: happinefs ;. a that thofe <a thet a dour 
we have places dup 


Tatar’ v eR : Sit: “be that “apparent s upe sri ty inci 
great defigns, and great defigns are naturally liable to fa = 
_tal mifcarriages; or that the general lot of mankind is’ 


upon them an univerfal attention, have been more care-— 
fully recorded, becaufe they were more generally obferved, y 
and have in reality been only more confpicuous than thole 
of others, net more frequent, or more fevere. : 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinfic ae ad- x 
ventitious, and therefore eafily feparable from thofe by © 
whom they are poflefed, fhould very eften flatter the mind 
with expectations of felicity which they cannot give, raifes_ 
no aftonifhment ; but it feems rational to hepe, that intel- | 
leétual greatnefs fhould produce better effets : that minds — 
qualified for ates attainments fhould firft endeavour their 
own benefit ; and ie they who are moft able to teach™ 

others the way to Shes fhould with moft. certainty — 
follow it themfelves. 

But this ex xpectation, however planfible, has aes very 
frequently difappointed. ‘The heroes of literary as well 
as civil hifory eve he been very often no lefs remarkable 
for what they have atchieved; and volumes have been 

written only to onic ta ane miferies of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful nieratises Tam about to add the 
Life of Richard Savage; aman whofe kes entitle him 
to an eminent rank in the clafes af | learning, and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degree of compaffion, hot always due 


| ee He Earl Rivers, iivees tite ie Flies 
own Ha fone ae veafon | to are ae ae — 


epifter tof St. Rodew s os in en a aioe: 
ately left him to the care of his mother, hen: as fhe 
fet. free from her hufband, he probably imagined 
treat with great tendernefs the child that had con- 
ibuted ta-fo pleafing an event. It is not indeed ealy to 
ifcover what motives could be found to over-balance that 


2 This year v was made remarkable by the dissolution of a marriage 
solemnized in the face of ‘the church. Saimon’s Review, 
The following protest is registered in the books of the House of Lords. 


-Diffentient. 


¥ Bociee we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that hath 
‘passed, where there. was not a divorce frst obtained in the Spiritual 
art; | which we ee upon ay an ill pr ecedent, and may be of danger Gus 


Hauirax. 
ROCHESTER. 


cruel: = pace ee —— | 


Cammirttiee hin. a te? care of a poor woman, “whom 
diregted to educa’ e him as ker. own, and enced: never £054 
inform him of his true parents. — 

Such was the beginni ng of the life of Richard Savane 
Born with a legal cla'm to honour and to affluence, he w 
‘In.two montis ilegitimated by the parliament, and dit= 
owned by his mother, doomed to* poverty and obfeurity, 
and launched upon the ocean of life, only that he might 
be {wallowed by its quickfands, or dafhed upon its ‘rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infe& ethers with the fame 

cruelty. As it-was impoflible to avoid the. inquiries which 
tne curiofity or tendernefs of her relations made after her 
hild, fhe was obliged to give feme account of the meafures. 

at fhe he atte and her 1 nother, the Lady Mafon, whe- 
er . enprobation of her defign, or to prevent more crimi- 
Peart ‘ivances, engaged-to rani with thes nurfe, to © 
pay: fe for | ber care, and to funerintend the education of 
iS ae 

Tn this Be office fhe was aflited by his godmother™ 

3. Lloyd, who, while the lived: always looked upen him 
wich that tendernels, which the barbarity of his. mother 
mace peculiarly netellary ; but her death, which happened | 
in lis tenth -yeat, was another of the misfortunes of | his”. 
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te preferved, ike thofe of happier fludents, we ‘might 
have a aS aes of that ey humour 


uches of hae: ardent imag! ination which b painted 
foleman 2 uo of ig Aa: 


2 put 

HH en. and had ee oe ender with ib oir aa 
fi fs; but beine now in his own opinion on his 
she thought it his duty to provide for him among 
his other natural children, and therefore demanded a pofi- 
ive account of him, with an importunity not to be divert- 
or denied. His ‘mother, who could rio longer refufe an 
anfwer, determined at leaft to give fich as fhould cut him 
Of forever from that happinefs which competence affords, 
and therefore declared that he was dead; which is perhaps 
he firit inftance of a lie invented by a mother, to Eopays 
fet fon cfa _provition which was defigned him by a another, 


‘and-which the could not expect her! felf, though he fhould 
Aecte it. fe 


ae are oP any time ae 
chim fecretly to the Ametican plantations a 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was ecounteraét 
Sate interpofition | fhe was induced to lay afide h 
I know not; it is not improbable that the ad 

-perfuade or compel her to defift, or perhi 

eafily find accomplices wicked enough to con 
an action; for it may be conceived, that thefe ake had b 
a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts cagainft th 
fenfe oe common wickednete would yet be fhocked at the 
deficn of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery and want 
to expofe him without intereft, and without provocation 2 
and Savage might on this occafien find protectors and ad- 
vocates among thofe who had long traded in crimes, and 
whom compaflion had never epuoned before. 

Being hindered, by. whatever means, from banihiees’ 
him into another country, fhe formed jaan after.a fcheme 
for burying him in poverty and.ob{curity in his own; and, 
that his ftation of life, if not the place of his refidence, - 
might keep him for ever at a diftance from her, fhe ordered. 
him to be placed with a fhoemaker in Holborn, that, after 
the ufual time wt trial, he might become his apprentice *. ~ 

Itis generally reported, that this project was for fome — 
time fuccefsfal, and that Savage was employed at the awl ~ 

longer than he was willing to confefs: nor was it perhaps 
any great advantage to him, that an peered mech tee 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treated him: 
as her own fon, died; and it was natural for him to take — 
care of thole effects, which by her death were, as he ima-— 
gined, become his own; he therefore went to her toute, open- 
ed her boxes, and examined her pect: among which he = 


: 


* Preface to Savage’s Mifeellanies, 


light have forentering it. 

e time. fo touched with the itore. 

sf ‘mother, that it was his frequent praftice to 

valk in the dark evenings * for feveral hours before her 
aor, in hopes of feeing her as fhe might come by accident 

) the wines or crofs: her apartment with | a candle in 


4g was ied ee to the utmoft mllerics of want, while & 
is endeavouring to awaken the affections of a mother: He 
as therefore obliged to feek fome other means of fupport ; 
and, having no profeffion, became by neceflity an author. 
At this time the attention of all the literary world was 
grofied by the Bangorian controverfy, which filled the 
prefs with- pamphlets, and the coffee-houfes with difpu- 
fants. Of this fubject, as moft popular, he made choice 
for his firft attempt, and, without any other knowledge of 
the quetticn ‘hati he had cafually collefted from converfa- 
tion, publifhed a poem againfl the Bifhop. 

What was the faceefs or merit of this performance, I 
know not ; it was probably lof among the innumerable 
pamphlets, to which that difpute gave occafion. Mr. Sa- 
eee was himfelf in a little time afhamed of it, and endea- 


* See the Pla ain Dealer: 
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5 and SPiered him to be excluded from her 
ver he might be introduced, and what 


~ Not agen however at. his repulies4 
years afterwards, Lovz rn a VEIL, another com = 
rowed likewife from the Spanith, but with little better fuc- : 
cefs than before ; for though it was received : id acted, yet 
it appeared fo late in the year, that the obta 
other advantage from it, than the acquaint > of v1 
ard Steele, and Mr. Wilkes, by whom: he. was pitied, ca 
refled, and relieved. : 
"Sir Richard Steele, having detiaren in his favour w vith 
all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted his charac 
ter, prometed his intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his 
misfortunes, applauded his merit, took all the opportun 
ties of recommending him, and afferted, that t “ the inhu- 
manity of his mother had given him a right to find every : 
good man his father.” 4 
Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only,” 
but to his confidence, of which he fometimes related an in. — . 
lance too extraordinary to be omitted, as it aro avery. 
juft idea of his patron’s character. 
He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an “air of the: 
utmoft importance, to come very early to his houfe the 
next. morning. Mr. Savage came as he had promifed, S 
found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for 
him, and ready to go out. What was intended, and whi- 
ther they were to go, Savage could not conjecture, and— 
was not willing to enquire ; but immediately feated him- 
felf with Sir Richard ; the coachman was ordered to drive. 
aud they hurried with the utmoft expedition to Hyde- park 
corner, where they {topped at a petty tavern, and retired to. 


Po a >. 


*Facob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 


+ This play was printed firf} in v0; and afterwards in 12m0, the. 
fifth edition, 


t See the Plain Dealer. 


: a Sit Richard hie omen home, ae re- 
car day only to avoid his~creditors, and compoied 
¢ pamphlet only to difcharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fae as uncommon, which, 


Sir Richard Steele Fe one day invited to his iota a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, they were fup- 
prifed at the number of liveries which furrounded the ta- 
ble ; andafter dinner, when wine and mirth had fet them 
free from the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how -fuch an expentive train of 
-domefiics could be confiftent with his fortune. © Sir Rich- 
ard very frankly confeiled, that they were fellows of whom 
he would very willingly be rid. . And being then afked 
“why he did mot difcharge them, declared that they were 
bailiffs who had eiiroduced themfelves with an execution, 
-anid whom, fince he could not fend them away, he had 
‘thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
i Soe do him credit while they flaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and, by 
“paying the debt, difeharged their atrendance. having obli- 
--ged Sir Richard to promife that they fhould never again 
~ find him ¢eraced with a retinue of the fame kind. 

~~ Under fuch atutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn 
- prudence or frugality ; and peraaps many of the misfor- 
- tunes, which the want of thofe virtues, brought upon him 


able to keep his promifes, or execut 


prudence, expofe himfelf to the malice ofa tale- bees 


“Wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or the heat of tranfient re- 


ane a e wasnever aul to raife = fam wl 


— which he was fo much. ee 
the ay owaeg Oe be had paid ai, 


SF is. a padeed ae shat Savage “qateht,~ va 


his patron had many follies, which, as his difeernment eat 

ly difcovered, hisimagination might fometimes incite him 
to mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge of the 
worldis fufficientto difcover that fuch weaknels i isvery com 
mon, atid that theré are few who do not fometimes,. in the 


fentment, fpeak of their friends and benefa€tors with levity _ 
and contempt, though in their cooler moments they want - 
neither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor reverence for their vir- > 
tue. The falt, therefore, of Mr. Savage was:rather negli- — 
gence than ingratitude; Raa Richard muftlikewile be 
acquitted of feverity, for who is there that can patiently — 
bear contempt from one whomche has: relieved and fup- 
ported, whofe eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in- © 
terelt he has promoted ; ? = 
He was again abandoned to fortune, without any other — 
friend than Mr. Wilkes; a man who, whatever were his 
abilities er {kill as an ator, deferves at leaft to be remem- . 
bered for his virtues *, which are not often to be. found in | 


® As it is a lofs to mankind when any good action is ‘poretion I foall = 
infert another infhance of Mr. Wilkes’ generoity, very little kadwn. 
Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hi indered by an im- 
pediment in his pronunciation from engaging in orders, for which his 
friends defigned him, left his own country, and came to London in que? 
of employment, but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his neceffities eve. 
ry day more preffing. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered it 


cing ike bliged: to Sige fis friendthip of Mr. 
kes, he was confequently an affidnous frequenter of 
peat us in- a ae time ee. get Fen of the — 


t cane See SGaxalty ee his the ace 
aintance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Old- 
eld, who was fo le a with his converfation, and 


the sere by ae it was rejected. Thus were his laf? hopes de- 
cated, and he had no other pr ofpe -é1 than of the moft deplorable poverty. 
But Mr. Wilkes thought his performance, though not perfed, at leafi 
riby of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benifit. This favour 
he improved with so ‘uch diligence, that the. houfe afforded him a conft- 
derable fun, with which be went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the fludy of 
byfic; and profecuted his defion with fo much diligence and fucce/s, that, 
then Dr. Boerhaave was defrred by the Czarina to recommend proper 
perfins 19 introduce inte Ruffia the pradice and fucy of pryfic, Dr. Smith 
‘auas one of thofe-wbhom he felecied, Ee had a confiderable penfion fettled 
von him at Bis arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the Ruffian 
OnE. 

© This I write upon the credit of the aii of bis ws which was pub- 
ia 172. Lig 


“hele faults’ hich ay natural Sanne di allo 
“think lef, becaufe they were committed b he . 
voured him; but of which, though his virtue would not 1 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would not fuller 
to prolong the memory, or diffufe the cenfure. _ ne 
In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken’ an opportanity 
mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her virtue, 
« rer: beauty, an excellenee which none ever denied her 
this is the only encomium with which he has rewarded h 
liberality, and perhaps he has even in this been too lavi 
of his praife. He feems to have thought, that never to men-~ 
tion his benefattrefs would have an appearance of ingrati- = 
tude, though to have dedicated any particular performance” : 
.to her memory would have only betrayed an officious par- 2 
tiality, that, without exalting her chara&ter, would have 
deprefled his own. =a 
He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilkes, the 
advantage of a benefit, on which occafions he often receiv- 
ed uncommon marks of regard and compaflion ; ; and was- 
once told by the Duke of Doriet, that it was juft to con- 
fider him as an igpired nobleman, and that in his opinion 
the nobility ought to think themfelves obliged, without | 
folicitation, to take every opportunity of fupporting hit 
by their countenance and patronage. But he Se 
erally the mortification to hear that the whole intereft of his 
mother was employed to fruftrate his applications, and that — 
ihe never left any expedient untried, by which he might be © 
cut off from the poflibility of fupporting life. The fame 
difpofition fhe endeavoured to difiufe among all thofe’over | 
whom nature or fortune gave her any induence, and indeed - 
fucceeded too well in her defign; but could rot ‘always pro- | 
pagate her effrontry with her cruelty, for fome of titofe, 
whom fhe incited againft him,were afhamedof their OwLcon- 
duct, and boafted ofthat relief which they never cave - 


Pa 


hore name am new ante to poe 
therefore I cannot pay the praifes which 
deferves for are iz ated well i sePelsiOn: to infis- 
2; precept, and example. ~~ 
€ punifhment which our laws ‘infi upon’ thote. pa- 
ets who murder their infants is well known, nor has its 
Rice ever been contefled ;. but if they deferve death who 
ftroy a child in its birth, ee pains can be fevere enough 
her who forbears to” defroy him only to ‘infliG tharper 
feries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to make him 
iferable; and wie expoles him, without care and without. 
ty; tothe malice of opprefion, the caprices of chance, 
id the temptations of poverty ; who rejoices to fee him ~ 
erwhelmed with calamities ; and, when his own induf- 
, or the charity of others, has. enabled him to rife for a 
ort time above his miferies, plunges him. again: into his 
ormer diftrefs ? 
- The kindnefs of his friends not affording him any con- 
flant fupply, and the profpe& of improving his fortune by 
nlarging his acquaintance neceilarily leading him to pla- . 
es of expence, he found it neceflary to * endeavour once 
ore at-dramatic poetry, fur which he was now better quali- 
ed by a more extenfive knowledge, and longer obfervati- 
on. Buthaving been unfuccefsful in comedy, though ra- 
ther for want of opportunities than genius, he refolved now 
to try whether he fhould not be more fortunate in exhibit- 
4 ing tage dy. 

The flo y which he chofe for the fubje@t was that of Sir 
“Thomas Overbury,a flory well adapted to the ftage, though 
perhaps not far enough removed from the prefent age, to 
admit properly the fitionis necellary to complete the plan > 
for the mind, which naturally loves truth, is always moft 
‘offended w ith the violation of thofe truths of which we are 
“moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe fa&ts molt 
certain, which appreach neareft to our own time. 

Gut of this flory he formed a tragedy, which, if the cir- 
cumflances i in which he wrote it be confidered, will afford 
at,once <an uncommon proof of flrength of genius, and 
evennels of mind, ofa ferenity not to be ruffled, and anim- 
agination not to be fupprefled. 


* In 1924. 


paper: upon hs SEES he ¥ 

and often without meat ; nor had- he an: 
cies for ftudy than the Rate or the ftreet ‘ewedit 
he ufedto walk and form his {peeches, Sater a 
into a. shop, beg for a oh moments aoe we of thi oe and 


Se he ‘ead picked: up by. euieas Rye eee i Shecs 
Ifthe performance of a writer thus diftrelfed i is not ‘per: : 
fect, its faults ought furely to be imputed. to a caufe very 
“different from want of genius, and mutt rather renee = Pay 
than provoke cenfure. % 


finifhed, thers yet remained the labour of seeracuictne it 
on the ftage, an undertaking, which, to an ingenious mind 
was in avery high degree vexatious and difgufting ; for. 
having little intereft or reputation, he was obliged to fub- — ~ 
mit himfelf wholly to the players, and admit, with whate- =~ 
ver reluGance, the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he 
always col nlidered as the difgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very dit 
ferent clafs, from whofe friendfhip he received great affif- 
tance on many occations, and whom he never mentioned 
bet with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He had been~ 
for fome time diftinguifhed by him with very particular 
kindnels, and on this occafion it was natural to apply to 
himas an author of an eftablifhed character. He therefore 
fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort copy of * verfes, in 
which he defired his correction. Mr. Hill, whofe humani- 
ty and politenefs are eeneeeny known, readily complied 
with his requeft;; but as he is remarkable for fingularity of 
fentiment, and bal d experiments in language, Mr. Savage 
did not think his play much improved by his innovation, 
en d had even at that time the courage to reject feveral paf. 
fages which he could not approve ; and, what is {till-more 
Jandable, Mr. Hill had the generolity not to refent the neg- 
lect of his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
in which he touches -on the circunifiances of the author 
with great tendernels. 

fte rall thefe obftru&ions and compliances, he was on- 
ips al ble to bring me play. upon the flage in the faommer, 
when the chief ators had retired, and the reflavere in pof- 


BS D5 ae eT ae ad ae ree 
Printed in the late collec of Ris poems, 


of many perfons | minent for their rank, 
their wit. Bae Eee 
7, adted, printed, ek dediente: he: accumu: 
rofe to an hundred pounds, which he thought. 
| large fam, having been never aoalter. of 


‘In the Dediadon *, Sor whieh he reccced ten guineas, 
ere is nothing remarkable. ‘The Pais contains a NSRy 


Spin tae Cibber, which Mr. aac oud not in the latter 
part of his life fee his friends about to read without fnatch- 
‘ing the play out of their hands. The generofity of Mr. 
‘Hill did not end on this occafton; for afterwards, when 
-Mr. Savage’s neceflities returned, he encouraged a fubferip- 
tion toa Mifcellany of Poems in a very extraordinary man- 
‘ner, by publifhing his flory in the Plain Dealer +, with 
fome affe@ting lines, which he afferts to have been written 
see Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by him from 
his mother, but of which he was himfelf the author as Mr. 
“Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines, and the paper in 
: stich they were inferted, hada very powerful effet upon 
3 all but his mother, whom, by making her cruelty more pub- 
lic, they only hardened in her averfion. 


* To Herbert Tryft, Efg s of Herefordpire. 


a The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Mr. Hill and 
Me Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two contending powers of light 
and darknefs.. They wrote ae turns each fix Effays ; and the character 
ofthe work was obferved regularly to rifein Mr, Hili’s weeks and fall m 
Mr. Bond’s. 
Mion. LU, . @ 


—-Mr. Hill not oaly 


cellany, but furnifhed likewife the greatet 
ems of whichit is compofed, and particul: 
Man, which he publithed as a fpecimen 
~The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe p 
“fluence to patronize merit in diftrefs, with 
licitation, were direGted to be left at Button’s coflee-h 
and Mr. Savage going there a few days afterwards, vy 
out expeétation of any effe& from: his propofal, found 
his furprife feventy guineas *, which had been. fent him 
in confequence of the compaflion excited by Mr. Hill’s pa- 
thetic reprefentation, es nares 
To this mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in which he gives 
an account of his. mother’s cruelty in avery uncommon | 
flrain of humour, and with a gaity of imagination, which | 


the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably produced. 


- The Dedication is addretfed to the Lady Mary Wortley © 
Montague, whom he flatters without referve, and to confefs | 
the truth, with very little + art. The fame obfervation ~ 
may be extended to all his Dedications ; hts compliments — 
are confirained and violent, heaped together without the — 
grace of order, or the decency of introdu@tion: he feems to 
have written his panegyries for the perufal only of his pa- — 
trons, and to have imagined that he had no other tafk than — 


we 


* The names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to his relief, having 
been mentioned ina former account, ought not to be omitted here. They — 
were the Duchefs of Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, Lady Cafflemain, Lady — 
Gower, Lady Lechmere, the Duchefs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, © 
Lady Strafford, the Counte/s Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, 
Mrs, Scfuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gain/borough, Lord Milfington, 


Mr. Fohn Savage. 4 


+ This the following extract from it will prove. 
~—‘* Since our country has been honoured with the glory of your wit, as © 
elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer remains a doubt whether ~ 
your fex have firength of mind in proportion to their fweetnefs. There is | 
Something in your verfes as diftinguifhed as your air-—They are as 
firong as truth, as deep as reajon, as clear as innocence, and as {mooth as 
beauty.—They contain a namelefs and peculiar mixture of force and — 
Erace, which is at once fo moyingly ferene, and fo majeftically cuely, 
that it is too amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and in your writ- 
“NOS, . 

** As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of flattery, I 
know nit how 1 can forbear this application to your Ladyfhip, becaufe 
there is fcarce a poffibility that I foould fay more than I believe, when I 
am [peaking of your Excellence.” 
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however grofs, oon ah ; 
heart, without the amitanter ‘= 
{ erwards, ne he cae ihe: ae erate iy gene- a 
for a poetical conteft, in which Mr, Savage en- 
nd is allowed to have carried the prize of honour 
is competitors ; but I know not whether he gained 
his. performance any other advantage than the increafe 
f his reputation ; though it muft certainly have been with 
ther views that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a 
pecies of writing, of which all the topics had been long be- 
ore exhaufted, and which was made at once difficult by 
pathe multigudes that had failed in 1 it, and thole that had fuc- . 
ceeded. = 
"He was now advancing i in reputation, and though fre 
ates involved in very diflrefsful perplexities, appeared 
however to be gaining upen mankind, when both his fame 
and his life were endangered by an event, of which itis 
not yet determined, whether it ought to be mentioned asa a 
‘crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November oe Mr. Savage came from 
| Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might purfue his 
~ ftudies with lefs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
- another lodging whith he had in Weftminfter ; and/acci- 
’ dentally meeting two gentlemen, his acquaintances, whofe 

names were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 

to a neighbouring coffee-honfe, and fat drinking till it 
was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage’s life any 
part of his charaéter to be the firft ofthe company that de- 
fired to feparate. He would willingly have gone to bed in 
the fame houfe ; but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they: agreed to ramble about the 
—dtreets, and divert themfelves with fuch amufements as 
fhould offer themfelves till morning. ~ 
In this walk they happened unluckily to difcover a light 
in Robinfon’s coffee-houfe, near Charing-crofs, and there- 
fore wentin. Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded 

a room, and was told that there was a good frei in the next 

parlour, which the coi mpany were about to leave, being 

then paying their reckoning, Merchant, not fatisfied with 
this anfwer, rufhed into the room, and was followed by his 

SesEp eons: He then petulantly placed himfetf between 

the company and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a ‘quarrel, fwerds- were drawn on 


: ~ Pefs:yard.. 


in the night to Newgate, where Tice ) 
with fome diftinGtion, exempted from the igno! 
-and confined, not. among the common, criminal 
When the ae = alc 
SAE unufual anne 


sone Mr. Savane ane his fiends were, the woman wh = 
“kept the houfe, which was a houfe of ill fame, and her maid, : 
the men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a 
woman of the town, who had been Satie with them, and — 


i 


general, that Merchant gave the pravacation, which Savage 
and Gregory drew their fwords to juftify; that Savage drew 
firft, and that he tabbed Sinclair when he was not in a pof- 
ture of defence, or while Gregory commanded his fword; 
that after he had given the thurft he turned pale, and would 
have retired, but that the maid clung round him, and one 
of the company endeavoured to detain him, frem whom.he 
broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was afterwards 
taken in a court. ; 

There was fome diffetence in their depofitions; one did 
not fee Savave give the wound, another faw it given when 
Sinclair held his point towards the ground; and the woman 
of the town aflerted, that fhe did not fee Sinclair’s fword at_ 
all: this difference however was very far from amounting 
to inconfiftency; but it -was fufficient to fhew, that the hur. 
ry of the difpute was fuch, that it was not eafy to difcover 
the truth with relation to partieular circumftances, and 
that therefore fome dedu@tions were to be made from the 
credibility of the teflimonies. 

Sinclair had declared ‘Teveral times before his death, that 
he received his wound from Savage, nor did Savage at his 
trialdeny the fa&, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
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rer ae and aman By whom they were fup- 
and the character of Savage was by feveral perfons 
of diflin@ion aflerted to be that of a modeft inoflenfive man, 


“not inclined to broils, or to infolence, and who had, to that 


Z ate been only known for his misfortunes and his wit. 


Oe bone. 
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Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubtedly 


been < acquitted; but Mr. Page, who was then upon the 
‘bench, ‘rented ae with his ifual infolence-and feverity, 
_ and when he had fummred up the evidence, endeaveured to 
exafoerate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to relate it, with 


this eloquent harangue : 
“Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that Mr Sa- 


_ wage is a very great man, a much greater man than you or 


i;-gentiemen-of the jury; t that he wears very fine clothe 
much finer clothes than you or i, gentlemen of the jury 
that he has abundance of money in his pocket, much more 
money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; but gent’c- 


“men of the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gent'emer: 


the jury, that Mr. Savage fhould therefore kill you or me 
gentlemen. of the jury?” 


‘though they ae tanisthes Teale whe 
and that though, when two men atiaé eack other, th 
of either i is only man- laughter; but, A =the: 
for, as in the caf before: them, id, In- purine 
firft attack, kills the other, thi fuppofes r 
ever fudden, to be malicious. ‘They then deliberz upon 
their verdi€t, and determined that Mr. ‘Saeanes and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mrs Merchan » who 
had no fword, only of man-flaughter. ESS SS 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which taeda es = 
hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conduéted back = 
to prifon, where they were more clofely confined, and load- 
ed with irons of fifty pounds weight: feur days afterwards” 
they were fent back to the court to receive fentenee; on 
which occafion Mr. Savage made, as far as it could be Te- 
tained in memory, the following fpeech. aoe 

“It is now, my Lord, teo late to offer any thing by way = 
of defence or vindication; nor can we expect from your 
Lordfhips, in this court, but the fentence which the Jaw 
requires you, as judges, to pronounce againft men of our 
calamitons éondition. But we are alfo perfuaded, that 
as mere men, and out of this feat of rigorous jultice, you 
zve fulceptive of the tender paflions, and too humane, not 
co commiferate the uni happy fituation of thofe, whom the 4 
jaw fometimes perhaps exacts from you to pro- | 
nounce upon. No doubt you diftinguifh between offences,” 
which arte out of premeditation, and a difpofition habitu- ~ 
ated to vice SF immorality, and tranferefions which are the - ; 
unhappy and unforefeen efedts of cafual abfence of reafon, 
nd fudden impulfe o pafion: we therefore hope you will 
Nt 
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t 
tribute aH you can to an SERS of that mercy, which 
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the gentlemen of the jury have been pleafed to thew Mr. 
Merchant, who (allowing tacts as fworn againft ns. by the 
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ans ¥ 
sfortune *. Savagehad now 1 PO 
n the merey_ of = ogre igre was 


Mr. Sager hen ive fe a difcaverea his 
ite hae an »ineellant Beats to aes to Bis eae ae 


in the aaa: fhe Hihabaed: ne fae the Aa her aaeite 
by accident open; heentered it, and finding no-perfon in 
the paflage to hinder him, went wp fairs to falute her. She 
-difcovered him before he could enter her chamber, alarmed 
- the family with the mof difirefsful outcries, and when the 
had by-her icreams gathered them about her, ordered them 
to drive out of the houfe that villain, who had forced him- 
felf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, 
who had attempted with the moft fubmiffive tendernefs to 
- foften her rage, hearing her utter fo deteftable an accufation, 
‘thought it prudent to retire; and, I believe, never attempt- 
_ ed afterwards to {peak to her. 
~ But, fhocked as he was with her falfehood and her cruel- 
ty, he imagined that fhe intended no other ule of her he, 
than to fet herfelf free from his embraces and jolicitations, 
and was very far from fufpecting that fhe would treafure it 
in her memory, as an inftrument of future wickednefs, or 
that fhe would endeavour for this fiCtitious aflault to de- 
prive him of his life. 
But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, and in- 
formed of the fevere treatment sna he had fuffered from 
his judge, fhe anfwerd, that however unjuftifiable might be 
the manner of trial, or whatever extenuation the action for 
which he was condemned might admit, fhe could not think 


* Mr. Sayage’s Life, 


zeal which is kindled by. generofity; ai 
dience of the Queen, laid before her the whol 
mother’s cruelty, expofed the improbability o 
tion by which he was charged with an intent 1 
murder that could produce no advantage, and foon con. 
vinced her how little his former condu& could deferve tu 
be mentioned as a reafon for extraordinary feverity. 

The interpofition of this: Lady was fo fuceefsful, that ies 
‘was. foon aiter admitted to bail, and on the: fae of March 
1728; pleaded the King’ S pardon. eS 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives Be oben 
could profecute him in a manner fo outrageous and impla- 
cable; for what reafon fhe could employ all the atts of ma... 
lice, and all the fmares of calumny, to take away the life of © 
her own fon, of a fon who never injured her, who was ne-_ 
ver fupport ed by her expence, nor obftrugted any profpe& 
of pleafures or advantage; why fhe fhould endeavour to. 
defiroy him by a lie—a lie which could not gain credit but 
muft vanith of itfelf at the firt moment of examination, and — 
which only this can be faid to make it probable, that it may — 
be obferved from her conduét, that the mof execrable 
crimes are. fometimes committed without apparent tempta— 
tion, * 

This mother is dtill a ave, and may perhaps even yet, 
though her malice was fo often Tefertens enjoy ed the plea- 
fure of reflecting, that the life, which the often endeavoured 
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12 a of the public executioner, fhe has yet had the fatis- 
fa€tion of imbittering all his hours, and forcing him into 
3 sigences that hurried on his death. 
It is by no means neceflary to aggravate the enormity 
of this woman’s conduét, by placing it in oppofition to that 
of the Countefs of -Hertford; no one can fail to obferve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than to opprefs, 
and to refcue innocence has deftruétion, than to Beg 
without an injury. 
—-. Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his trial, sat the 
~ time in which he lay under fentence of death behaved with 
~ great firmnefs and equality of mind, and cofirmed by: his 
_ fortitude the efteem of thofe who before admired him for his 
abilities. The peculiar circumftances of his lite were made 
- more generally known by a fhort account *, which was then 
_publifhed, and of which feveral thoufands were in a few 
~ weeks difperfed over the nation: and the compaffion of 
mankind opperated fo powerfully in his favour, that he was 
enabled, by frequent prefents, not only to fupport himlelf, 
but to aflift Mr. Gregory in prifon; and when he was par- 
doned and -releafed, he found the number of his friends not 
leffened. 

The nature sf the a& for which he had been tried was 
in itfelf doubtful; of the evidences which appeared againft 
him, the chara€ter of the man was not unexceptionable, 

that of the woman notorioufly infamous: fhe, whofe tefti- 
mony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn him, after- 
wards retracted her aflertions. He always himfelf denied 
that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. 
Gregory, who is now Colleftor of Antigua, is faid to de- 
clare him far lefs criminal than he was imagined, even by 
fome who favoured him: and Page himfelf aftewards con- 
feffed, that he had treated him with uncommon rigour. 
When all thefe particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much fullied by his trial. 
Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met in the 
fireet the woman that had fworn with fo much malignity 
againft him. She informed him that fhe was in diftrefs, and, 


* Written by Mr. Buckingham and another gentleman. 
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s, bury. him in the thop of a mechanic, or haften the 


. es sean in the calamitie: 
_ his life into danger, reproved her g 
and changing the only guinea that 
ly between her and himfelf. es 
This is an a€tion which i in fo 3 
a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
any hyperbolical encomiums, mutt be all 
itance of uncommon generofity, an act o 
tue}. by which he at once relieved the poor, 
the vicious, and forgave an enemy; by which he at 
remitted the ftrongeft PS Ta and exercifed the m 
ardent charity. . 
Compaflion was indeéd the diftinguithing quality of Se 
vage; he never appeared inclined to take advantage o S 
weaknefs, to attack the defencelefs, or to prefs upon the fall- 
ing: whoever was diftrefled was certain at leaft of his good. 
withes; and when he could give no affiftance to extricate — 
them from misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh them a 
fympathy and tendernefs. 
But when his heart was not foftened by the Gehts of mi- 
fery, he was fometimes obftinate in his refentment, and — 
did not quickly lefe the remembrance of an injury. He — 
always continued to {peak with anger of the infolence and — 
partiality of Page, and a thort time beiore his death reveng- 4 
_ ed it by a fatire *. 
It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage fpoke — 
of this fatal a€tion, when the danger was over, and he was — 
under no neceflity of ufing any art to fet his condu& in the - 
faireft light. He was not willing to dwell upon it; and, if 
he tranfientiy mentioned it, appeared neither to confider 
himfelf asa murderer, nor as a man wholly free from the 
guilt of blood}. How much and how long he regretted it, ap-— 
peared in a poem which he publifhed many years after-— 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfes in which the failings © 
of good men were recounted, and in which the author had — 
endeavoured to illuftrate his pofition, thatthe beftmayfome-_ 
times deviate from virtue,’’ by an inftance of murder com- 
mitted by Savage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, 
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+ Ln one of his letters he fiyles it “a fatal quarrel, but too well known.” 
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ite and which at ‘other’ times 
de ftopped; fo that he fpent his life between 
nd plenty;. or, what was yet worfe, between beggary 
id extravagance; for as ; whatever he received was the gift 
of chance, which might z as well favour him at one time as. 
another, he was tempted to fquander what he had, becaufe 
he always hoped to be immediately fupplied. 
Another caufe of his profufion was the abfuta kindaete , 
of his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abili- 
ties, by treating him at taverns, and habituating him to | 
-pleafures which he could not afford to enjoy, and which he 
__ Was not able to deny himfelf, though he purchafed the fux- 
- ury of a fingle night by the anguith of cold and bunger for 
- a week. 
_ The experience of thefe j inconveniences ‘aerated ifn 
to endeavour after fome fettled income, which having long 
found fubmiffion and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted to ex- 
tort from his mother by rougher eae He had now, as he 
acknowledged, loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
leries of her cruelty had not been able wholly to repreis, 
- till he found, by the efforts which fhe made for his deftruc- 
tion, that fhe was not content with refufing to affift him, and ° 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, but was as rea- 
dy to {natch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, 
and that fhe was to be confideredas.an enemy 1mplacably ma- 
licious, whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy. He there- 
fore. threatened.to harafs her with lampoons, to publifha 
coprousnarrative of her conduét, unlefs fhe confented topur- 
chafé an exemption from infamy, by allowing him a penfion. 
This expedient proved fuccef: sfal, Whether fhame fill 
furvived, though virtue was extinG, or whether her relations 
had more delicacy than herfelf, and imagined that fome 
of the darts which fatire might point at her would glance 
upon them; Lord Tyrconnel, “whatever were his motives, 
upon his promife to lay afide his defign of expofing the cru- 
elty ef his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a penfien of two 


hundred pounds a year. 


“This was pha gud pac: = ‘Mr. S megee ies 
fome time he had no reafon to complain of fortune ; his z 
pearance was fplendid, his expences Jaceemmed his acquain’ 
ance extenfive. He was courted bye who. eavot = 
= be thought men of genius, and careff ed by all w ovalu-_ 2a 
~ed themfelves upon a refined tafte. - To: admire ‘Mr. Savage, 
was a proof of difcernment; and.to be acquainted with! him, > 
~. was atitle to poetical reputation. His prefence was fufficient | 
to make any place of public entertainment. popular; and 
his Fe os and example conitituted the faihion. Sat 
powerful is genius, when it is invefted with the glitter 
of affluence! Men willingly pay to fortune” that regard — 
which they owe to merit, and are pleafed when they have 
anopportunity at once of gratifying their vanity, and prac- 

“tiling their duty. 

"This interval of profperity furnifhed him. with opportu- 
nities of enlarging his knowledge. of human nature,. by 
contemplating life from its higheft gradations to its loweft;  - 
and, had he afterwards applied to dramatic poetry, he would 
perhaps not have had many fuperiors; for ashe never fuf- — 
fered any fcene to pafs before his eyes without notice, he 
had treafured in his mind all the different combinations of: 
pafiions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, 
which diftinguifh one character from another; and, as his 
conception was ftrong, his expreflions were clear, he eafily 
received impreflions from objets, and very forcibly tranf 
mitted them to others, 
~ Of bis exa& obfervations on human life he has left a 
proof, which would do honour to the greateft names, in 
a {mall pamphlet, called, The Author to be tet *, where 
he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcribbler, giv- 
ing an account of his birth, his education, his dilpofition 
and morals, habits of life, and maxims of condu@. In the 
introduétion are related many fecret hiftories of the petty 
writers of that time, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumfiances, or thefe of 
their relations, nor can it be denied, that fome paflages are 
fuch as lfcariot Hackney might himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewife, “of living in an appearance of 
friendthip with fome whom he fatirifed, and of making 
ufe of the confidence which he gained by a feeming kind- 

nefs to difcover failings and expofe them : it muft be con- 
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‘felled, that Mi 


, and that he would lampoon at one time thofe whom 
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principles, and that he, who was once defervedly commends“ & 
ed, may be afterwards fatirifed with equal juflice, or that= 9 
‘the poet was dazzled with the appearance of virtue, and 
found the man whom he had celebrated, when he had an op- 
‘portunity of examining him more narrowly,unworthy of the 
_ panegyric which he had too haftily beffowed ; and that, as 
 afalfe fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake of him 
_ whofe reputation may be injured, falfe praife ought likewife 
- to be obviated, left the diftinGtion between vice and virtue 
- dhould be loft, lef a bad man fhould be trufted upon the » 
- credit of his encomialt, or left others fhould endeavour to 
- obtain the like praifes by the fame means. 
But though thefe excufes may be often plaufible, and 
_ fometimes juft, they are very feldom fatisfactory to man- 
kind; andthe writer, who is net conftant to his fubje@, 
quickly finks into eontempt, his fatire lofes its force, and 
his panegyric its value, and he is only confidered at one 
time as a flatterer, and as a calumniator at another. 
‘Vo-avoid thefe imputations, it is only neceflary to fol- 
low the rules of virtue, and to preferve an unvaried regard 
to truth. For though it is undoubtedly poffible, that a man 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceived by an artful 
appearance of virtue, or by falfe evidences of guilt, fuch 
errors will not be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that the 
name ofan author would never have been made contempt- 
ible, had no man ever faid what he did not think, or mif- 
led others but when he was himfelf deceived. 
lf The Author to be let. was firft publifhed in a fingle 
pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a collection of pieces 
relating to the Dunciad,gwhich were addrefled by Mr. Sa- 
vage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a* dedication which he 
was prevailed upon to fign, though he.did not write it, and 
in: which there are fome pofitions, that the true author 
would perhaps not have publifhed under his own name, 
and on whieh Mr. Savage afterwards reflected with no 
great fatisfaction; the enumeration of the bad effects of the 
ancontroled freedom of the prefs, and the affertion that the 
“liberties taken by the writers of Journals with their fupe- 


may be alledged, that the fame man may cHaiae his 


* See his Works, vol, Ul. p. 233. 


ee to the laws of rfabordsnanibn : 
who have often fatififed thofe ‘that a 

_ felves their fuperiors, as they were emin 
“reditary rank, and employed in the higheft: 
kingdom. But this is not only an sihaues of that par 

ty which almoft every man indulges with regard { toh 
felf; the liberty of the prefs is a bleffing when we are inclin- 


edto write againft others, and acalamity when we find — 
ourfelves, overborne by the multitude of our affailants ; as 

the ‘power of the crown is always thought too great by thofe: = 

wlro fuffer by its influence, and too little by thofe in whofe | 

+ favour it is exerted; and a ftanding army is generally ac- 

“ counted necetlary by thofe who command, and dangerous: 


and oppreflive by thofe who fupport it. oes > le 


Mr. Savage was likewife very far from believing, that 


the letters annexed to each {pecies of bad poets in the Ba- 


thos, were; as he was directed to affert, “ fet down at ran-— 


dom ;” for when he was charged by one of his friends with 
putting his name to fuch an improbability, he had no other 
anf{wer to make, than that “ he did not think ofit;” and 
his friena had too much tendernefs to reply, that next to 
the crime of writing contrary to what he ePoeet, was that 
of writing without ‘thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in this dédicanaes it 
is proper that I obferve the impartiality which I re- 


a 


commend, by declaring what Savage aflerted, that the ac- | 
count of the circumftances which attended the publication — 


» of the Dunciad, however ftrange and improbable, was ex- 
actly true. 
‘he publication of this piece at this time raifed Mr. Sa- 


vage a great number of enemies among thofe that were at- © 


tacked by Mr.Pope, with whom he was confidered as.a kind 
of confederate, and whom he was fufpefted of fupplying 
with private intelligence and fecret incidents : fo that the 
ignominy of an informer was added to the terror ofa fa- 
tiritt 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrify, 
and that he fometimes {poke one thing, and wrote another, 
cannot be denied ; becaufe he himfelf confefled, that, when 
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eing expoft | 
he any reafon to repe 
Onn -Pope a fteady. an 
th end of his life. ees 
5; notwithftanding Fr ile ie pee ee 
r, he pub ithed a panegyt ric on Sir Ro- 
es, iclyhe was rewarded by him with twen- 


ot very large, if either the excellence. o 
: ee the, eee the affluence of the patron be confi- 
_ dered ; but greater than he. afterwards obtained from. a per- oF 
fon of yet higher rank, and more defirous in appearance. a4 *: 
being diftinguifhed as a patron of literature. 

s he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and in converiation mentioned him fome- 
_ times with acrimony, and generally with contempt ; as he 
"was one of thofe who were always zealous in their aflertions 
of the juftice of the late oppofition, jealous of the rights of 
the people, and alarmed by the long continued triumph of 
the court ; it was natural to afk him what could induce him 
a RO employ. his poetry in praife of that man who was, in his 

opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppreflor of his coun; 
try ! He alledged, that he was then dependent upon the 
Lord ‘Tyrconnel, who. was an implicit follower of the mi- 
 niftry ; and that being enjoined by him, not without mena- 
ces, to write in praife of his leader, he had not refolution 
_ fuflicient to facrifice the pleafure of affluence to that of in-- 
_ tegrity. 
~~ Qn this, and on many other occafions, he was ready to 
-jJament the mifery of living at the tables of other men, 
which was hig fate from the beginning to the end of his 
life ; for I know not whether he ever had for three months 


ities * This epigram was, I believe, never pnblifbed. 
Should Dennis pubiith you had ftabb’d your brother, 
_ Lampoon’d your monarch, or debauch’d your mother ; ; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 
On one fo old your fword youfcorn to draw, 
Uncag’d then, let the harmlefs monfter rage, 
Secure in dulnels, madnefs, want, and age, 
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. together, a fertled hab 
right of refidence. 


To this unhappy flate it is juft to impute much of 
contiancy of his conduct ; for though a readinefs t 
» with the inclination of others gr sehen 
character, yet he was fometimes obliged to relax h 
nacy, and fubmit his own judgment, and even his x 
to the government of thefe by whom he was fupported: fo — 
that, if his miferies were fometimes the confequefices of 
his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded from com- — 
paflion, becaufe his faults were very often. the effeCis of : 
_ his misfortunes. ee eS 
“ae Ta this gay period * of his life, while he was furrounded . : 
“ by affluence and_pleafure, he publifhed The Wanderer, a 
moral poem, of which the defign is cemprifed in thefe- 
lines : ; * 


I fly all public care, all venal ftrife, 

Totry the ftill compar’d with active life; 
To prove, by thefe the fons of men may owe 
The fiuits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe ; 
That ev’n calamity, by thought refiu’d, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 


And more diftintly in the following paffage : 


By woe, the foul to daring actions fwells ; 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excells ; 

From patience prudent clear experience {prings, 
And traces knowledge through the courfe of things ! 
Thence hope is form’d, thence fortitude, fuccefs, 
Renown: whatever men covet and carefs. 


This performance was always confidered by himfelf as 
his mafter piece ; and Mr. Pope when he afked his opinion 
of it, told him, that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more pleafure at the fe- 
cond perufal, and delighted him {till more at the third. 

It has been generally objeCted to The Wanderer, that the 
difpofition of the parts is irregular ; that the defign is ob- 
fcure, andthe plan perplexed ; that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other without order ; and that the 
whole performance is not fo much a regular fabric, as a heap 
of fhining materials thrown together by accident, which 
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er wit ea folemn spaget cies “PE i 
ae the elegant grandeur of a finifhed pile. 
criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it is reafonable 
eve it at leaftin a great degree juft; but Mr. Savage 


ould only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity, and Tae 
the whole plan was regular and the parts difting. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong reprefentati. 
ons of nature, and jult ebfervations upon life ; ; and it may 
—eafily be obferved, that moft of his pictures have an evident 
tendency to iHuftrate his firft great pofition, “ that good is 
“the confequence of evil.””. The fun that burns up the’ 


mountains, fruétifies the vales; the deluge that rufhes. 
down the broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, is fepara- * 


ted into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane ‘pus 
rifies the air. 

_ Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one 

touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though re- 

. markably delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an im- 
preflion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaftt acknowledged, which ought tobe 
thought equivalent to many other exccllencies, that this 
poem can promote no other purpofes than thofe of virtue, 
_and thatitts written with a very ftrong fenfe of the efficacy 

of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the hiftory of Mr. Sa- 
vage’s performances, than to difplay their beauties, or to 
obviate the criticifms which they have occafioned; and 

therefore I fhall not dwell upon the particular paflages 
which deferve applaufe: I fhall neither fhew the excel- 
lence ofhis defcriptions, nor expatiate on the terrific por- 
trait of fuicide, nor point out the artful touches, by which 
he has diftinguifhed the intellectual features of the rebels, 
who fuflered death in his laft canto. I[tis, however, proper 
to obferve, that Mr. Savage always declared the characters 

“wholly fictitious, and without the leaft allufion to any real 
perions or attions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo fuccefsfully 
finithed, it might be reafonably expected that he fhould 
have gained caniderable advantage ; nor can it, without 
fome degree of indignation and concern, be told, that he 
fold the copy fer ten guineas, of which he afterwards re- 
turned two, that the two laft fheets of the work might be 
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bry 


always of a contrary opinion, and dhoughe” his drift 


‘ae 


- reétion to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it 


le 


without end, as ona queftion of the laft importance, and at — 


reprinted, of which he had in his abfence intrt 


one of Mr. Savage’s peculiarities ; he often altered, reviled 
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SCCUTACY. te. Baty Sas 28 On ie eS 
A fuperftitious regard to the correction of his fheets was_ 


recurred to his. firft reading or punétuation, and again 
adopted the alteration; he was dubious and irrefolute 


laft was feldom fatisfied : the intrufion or omiflion of acom~ — 
ma was fuificient to difcompofe him, and he would lament, 
an error of a fingle letter asa heavy calamity, In one of 
his letters relating to an imprefion of fome verfes, he re- — 
marks, that he had with regard to the correction of the — 
proof, “a fpell upon him ;” and indeed the anxiety with: 


4 
* 
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- which he dwelt upon the minuteft and: moft trifling nice- 


ties, deferved no other name than that of fafcination. 

That he fold fo valuable a performanee for fo fmall a 
price, was not to be imputed either to neceflity, by which | 
the learned and ingenious are often obliged to fubmit to — 
very hard conditions ; orto avarice by which the book- | 
fellers are frequently incited to oppref{s that genius by which 
they are fupported ; but to that intemperate defire of plea- 
fure, and habitual flavery to his paflions, which involved 
him in-many perplexites. He happened at that time to be 
engaged in the purfuit of fome trifling gratification, and,. 
being* without money for the prefent oceafion, fold his po- 
em to the firlt bidder, and perhaps for the firft price that 
was propofed, and would probably have been content with 
lefs, if lefs had been offered him. 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord Tyrconnel, not. 
only in the firft lines, but in a formal dedication filled with © 
the higheft {trains of panegyric, and the warmelt profef- 
fions of gratitude, but by ne means remarkable for delicacy 
of conneion or elegance of ftyle. 

Thefe praifes in a fhort time he found himfelf inclined 
to retract, being difcarded by the man on whom he had be- § 
fiowed them, and whom he then immediately: difeovered 
not to have deferved them. Of this quarrel, which every 
day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage 
aligned very different reafons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alledged by either party. . Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, that 
it was the conftant praCtice of Mr. Savage to enter a ta- 
vern with any company that propofed it, drink the moft ex- 
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vines with great profufion, and when the reckon- 
lemanded, to be without money : If, asit often 
his company were willing to defray his part, the. 
d, without any ill confequences; but, if they 
&ory, and expected that the wine fhould be paid _ 
_ for by him that drank it, his method of compofition was, to 
take them with him to his own apartment, aflume the go- 
-vernment of the houfe, and order the butler, in an imperi- 
ous manner, to briitg the beft wine in the cellar before his 
company, who oiteh dranktill they forgot the refpe& due 
‘te the houfe in which they -were entertained, indulged 
_ -themfelves in the utmoft extravagance of merriment, prac- = 


_ tifed the moft licentious frolicks, and committed all the 
- outrages of drunkennefs. . be 
—_:*Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconnel 
~ brought againft him ; having given him a colleétion of va- 
_duable books, ftamped with his own arms, he had the mor- 
_ tification to fee them, in a fhort time, expofed to fale upon 
the ftalls, it being ufual with Mr. Savage, when he.wanted 
a {mall fum, to take his books to the paw-n-broker. os 
Whoever was acquainted .with Mr. Savage.eafily credit- 
_ ed both thefe accufations:: for, having been -obliged from 
his firft entrance into the world to fubfift-upon -expedients, 
afiuence was not able:to exalt him above them; and fo 
much was he delighted with wine and converfation, and fo 
long had he been accuftomed to live-by .chance, that he 
would at-any time goto the tavern without fcruple, and 
-*truft for the reckoning to the liberality of his company,and 
frequently of company to whom he was very little known. 
© This condu& indeed very feldom drew upon him thofe in- 
© conveniences that might be feared by any other perfon; 
- for his converfation was fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo 
pleafing, that few thought the pleafure which they received 
from him dearly »purchafed, by paying for his wine. It 
was his peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever found a 
ftranger, whom-he did not leave a friend ; but it muft like- 
wife be added, that:he had not often a friend long, without 
obliging-him to become.a ftranger. 
Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord 
“Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe he would fub- 


* His expreffion inone of his letters was, “ that Lord Tyrconnel had 
involved his eftate, and therefore poorly fought an occajfion ta quarrel with 
bim.” 
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nicer allow him, and ‘that his 
_ plea for the violation of his promife : He 
had done nothing that sucht to exclude h 
fiftence which he thought not fo much a | 
* fince it was offered him upon conditions, w 
wer broken ; and that his only’ fault was, Re 
be fupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyreonel often exho 
him to regulate his method of life, and*not to fpend all his 
nights in taverns, and that he appeared very defirous that 
he would pafs thofe hours with him, which he fo freely be-— 
ftowed upon others, This demand Mr. Savage confidered 
asa cenfure of his condua&t, which he would never patient- — 
ly bear ; and which, in the latter and cooler part of his life, — 
was fo offentive to bine thathe declared it as his refolution, — 
to {purn that friend who thould prefume to diate to_ 
him ;” and itis not likely, that in his earlier years he re-— 
ceived admonitions with more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expeCtations, as 
tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jea- 
lous, when it was neceflary to the gratification of his pafii- 
ons ; and declared, that the requeft was {till more unrea- — 
fonable, as the company to which he was to have been con- — 
fined was infupportably difagreeable. This affertion af- 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftency of his writings 
with his converfation, which was fo often to be obferved. 
He forgot how lavithly he had in his Dedication to The 
Wanderer. extolled the delicacy and penetration,{the huma- — 
nity and generofity, the candour and politenefs, of the man, — 
whom, when he no longer loved him, he declared to be a 
wretch without underftanding, without good-nature, and 
without juftice ; of whofe name he thought himfelf obliged 
to leave no trace in any future edition ot his writings ; and 
aceordingly blotted it out of that copy of The Wanderer 
which was in his hands, 

During his continuance with Lord Tyrconnel, he wrote 
The Tr iumph of Health and Mirth, on the recovery of Lady 
Tyrconnel from a languifhing illnefs. This performance 
is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the 
melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon 
which itis formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for 
the ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in queft of her 
fifter Health, whom fhe finds reclined upon the brow of a 
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ee sks ain, amidft the fragrance of perpetual U2 pane: 
h the breezes of the morning {porting about her. Being 
ited by her fifler Mirth, fhe readily promifes her affift-. 


~~ ance, flies away in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of — 


_ Bath. with new virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is 
relieved. et teges sgiaase 
; ty As the reputation of his abilities, the particular circum- 
_ ftances of his birth and life, the fplendour of his appearance 
and the: diflin€tion which was for fome time paid him by 
Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with perfons 
of higher rank than thofe te whofe converfation he had 
been before admitted, he did not fail to gratify that curiofi- 
ty, which induced him to take a nearer view of thofe whom 
their birth, their employments, or their fortunes, neceflari- 
ly place ata dillance from the greateft part of .mankind, 

and to examine whether their merit was magnified or dimi- 

_nifhed by the medium through which it was contemplated ; 

whether the fplendour with which they dazzled their ad- 
mirers was inherent in themlelves, or only reflected on 
them by the objets that furrounded them ; and whether 
great men were felefted for high ftations, or high flations 
made great men. 

For this purpofe he toek all opportunities of converfing 
familiarly with thefe who were moft confpicuous at that 
time for their power or their influence ; he watched their 
loofer moments, and examined their domeftic behaviour, 
with that acutenefs which nature had given him, and which 
the uncommon variety of his life had contributed to in- 
ereale, and that inquifitivenefs which muft always be pro- 
duced in a vigorous mind, by an abfolute freedom from all 

_ prefling or domeftic engagements. His difeernment was 
quick, and therefore he foon found in every perfon, and in 
every affair, fomething that deferved attention ; he was 
fupported by others, without any care for himfelf, and was 
therefore at leifure to purfue his obfervations. 

More circumftances to conftitute aeritic on human life 
could not eafily concur ; nor indeed could any man, who 
affumed from accidental advantages more praife than he 
could juftly claim from his real merit, admit an acquain- 
tance more dangerous than that of Savage ; of whom. like- 
wife it muft be confeffed, that abilities really exalted above 
the common level, or virtue refined from pafiion, or proof 
againft corruption, could not eafily find an abler judge, or 
a warmer advocate, 
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“was not much accuftomed to ‘conceal 
not be entirely fafe to relate, becaufe th e1 
characters he “eriticifed are powerful ; 3 an er an 
~fentment are feldom ftrangers 5, nor_ ih - perha 
- wholly jul, becaufe what he aflerted in converfati 
though true in general, be heightened by fome momentar 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be pected only fro: 
memory, may be imperfectly reprefente ; fo that the pic- 
aure at firf aggravated, and then un fully copied, may 
be jullly fulpected to retain no great refemblance of the. 
original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did not appear to 
have formed very elevated ideas of thofe to whom the admi- 
niftrationof affairs, or the conduét of parties, has been en- — 
trutted; who have been confidered as the advocates of the. 
crown, Or the. guardians of the people ; ; and who have ob- 
tained the mott ‘implicit confidence, and the’ loudeft applauf- 
<s. Of one particular perfon, who has been at one time fo 
popular as to be generally efteemed, and at another fo for- 
snidable as to be aniverfally detefted, he obferved, that his 
acquifitions had been fmall, or that his capacity was nar- 
vow, and that the whole range-of his mind was from ob- 
teenity to politics, and from politics to obfcenity.. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculations on 
great characters was new atan end. He was banifhed from 
he table of Lord ‘[yrconnel, and turned again adrift upon 
the worid, without profpect of finding quickly any other 
harbour, As prudence was not one of the virtues by which 
he was. diltinguifhed, he had made no provifion againfta 
misfortune like this. And tae it is not to be imagined 
but that the feparation muft for ‘fome time have been pre- 
ecded by coldnefs, peevifhnefs, or negle&, though it was 
undoubtedly the confequence of accumulated provocations 
en-both fic des ; yet every one that knew Savage wiil readi- 
ty believe, thatto him ‘it was fudden as aftvoke of thunder ; 
that, though he might have trat eee {ufpected it, he had 
never futiered any thought fo unpleafing to fink. into his 
viind, bat that he had driven it away by ‘amufements, or 
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reams of future felici y and affluence, and had -never ta- 
ken any meatures by whieh he might prevent a precipita: 
tion frenv plenty ‘to indigence. 

arrel and feparation, and the difficulties to which 


Sir, Savage was expofed by them, were foon known both 


{val caution, preferved by him, wh cy, 
fleted, ‘that he was only a dependant on the — 
another ; whom he could expect to fuppert him © 


ise 
omplying with his inclinations, z and whom he neverthelefs _ 
fetlat defiance, and was as continually irritating: by. menlgence cs 
or encroachments. oes ee 
__ Examples” need not be. fries, at any ¢ great ‘diflance to 
‘prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a natural tendency 
to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf 
‘ss in contempt and infult ; and if thisis often the effeét of he-— 
-reditary wealth, | and of honours enjoyed only by the merit 
of others, it ‘is fome extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
to which this unhappy man may have been betrayed, that 
his profperity was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
_ made more intoxicating by afenfe of the mifery in which 
_ he had fo long languithed, and perhaps of the infults which 
he had formerly borne, and which he. might now think 
= himfelf intitled to revenge. It is too common for thofe. 
who have unjuftly fuffered pain, to infli&t it likewife in 
their turn with the fame injuitice, and to imagine that they 
have aright to treat others as they have themfelves been 
treated. 

». That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by eny_ good 
= fortune, is generally known; and fome paflages of his In- 
troduction to The Author to be let fufficiently thew, that he 
did not wholly refrain from fuch fatire as he afterwards 
thought very unjuft, when he was expofed to it himfelf; 
for when he was afterwards ridiculed in the character oe a 
diftreffed poet, he very eafily dilcovered, that diftrefs wa 
not a proper fubject for merriment, or topic of invective. 
He was then able to difcern, that, 1f mifery be the effect of 
virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill-fortune, to be 
pitied; and if of vice, not to be infulted, becaufe it is per- 
haps itfelf a punifhment adequate to the crime by which it 
was produced. And the humanity of that man can deferve 
no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 
the hands of the executioner. 


* 


r than he endeavoured. to preferve his favour by ~ 


But thefe refle&tions though they readily occurred — 
him in the firft and laft parts of his life, were, I am afraid,” 
for a long time forgotten; at leaft they were, like many o- — 
ther maxims, treafured up in his mind, rather for fhew than 
ufe, and operated very little upon his conduct, however 
elegantly he might fometimes explain, or however forcibly 
he might inculcate, them. “ky Ss ae 

His degradation therefore from the condition - which he 
had enjoyed with fuch wanton thoughtlefinefs, was eonfi-— 
dered by many as an occafion to triumph. Thofe who had 
before paid their court to him without fuccefs, foon return- 
ed the contempt which they had fuffered; and they who 
had received favours from him, for fuch favours as he could © 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always remember them. 
So much more certain are the effects of refentment than of — 
gratitude: it is not only to many more pleafing to recol- 
leé&t thofe faults which place others below them, than thofe 
virtues by which they are themfelves comparatively de- 
prefled; but it is likewife more eafy to neglect, than to re- 
compenfe; and though there are few who will prattife a 
laborious virtue, there will never be wanting multitudes 
that will indulge an eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the marks 
of contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from | 
thofe whom he never efteemed, and with whom he never 
confidered himfelf as levelled by any calamities: and 
thouch it was not without fome uneafinefs that he faw fome, 
whofe friendfhip he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet 
obferved their coldnefs without much emotion, confidered 
them as the flaves of fortune and the worthippers of prof- 
perity, and was more inclined to defpife them, than to la- 
nent himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, he 
found mankind equally favourable to him, as at his firft 
appearance in the world. His ftory, though in reality not 
lefs melancholy, was lefs affeling, becaufe it was no longer 
new; it therefore procured no new friends; and thofe that 
had formerly relieved him, thought they might now confien 
him to others. He was now likewife confidered by many 
rather as criminal, than as unhappy; for the friends of 
Lord Lyrconnel, and of his mother, were fufficiently induf- 
trious to publifh his weaknefles, which were indeed very 
numerous; and nothing was forgotten, that might make 
him either hateful or ridiculous. 


be imagin Recess ee ' Aone fo 
t ‘ithe great. numbers lefs fenfible of his dift 
many “who had only 2 an opportunity, to hear one part, 
mad ‘no feruple to propagate the account which they re- 
3 ceived; ‘many affifted their circulation from malice or re- 
| verige; and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw their regard, or 
withold their affiftance. 
3 Savage: however was not one of thofe who fuffered him- 
_ felfto be injured without refiftance, nor was lefs diligent 
in expofing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he 
obtained at leaft this advantage, thathe dreve him firft to 
the praétice‘of outrage and violence; for he was fo much 
- provoked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with anumber of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him ata coffee-houfe. But it happened that 
he had left the place a few minutes, and his lordthip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of ‘boating how he would have 
treated him: Mr, Savage went next day to repay his vifit 
at his own houfe; but was prevailed on, by his domeftics, 
to retire without infifting upon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of fome ac- 
tions, which fearcely any provocations will be thought fuf- 
‘ficient to-juftify; fuch as feizing what he had in his lodg- 
ings, and other inftances of wanton cruelty, by which he 
inereafed the diftrefs of Savage, without any advantage to 
himfelf, 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on both fides, 
for many years, with the utmoft degree of virulence and 
rage; and time feemed rather to augment than diminifh 
their refentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage fhould be 
kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe he felt ev ery day the coa- 
fequences of the quarrel; but it might reafonably have 
been hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, 

and at length have forgot thofe provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not in reali- 
ty much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuifered him to 
folicit a reconciliation ; as returned reproach for reproach, 
and infult for infult; ae fuperiority of wit fupplied the 
difadvantages of fortune, and enabled him to form a par- 
ty, and prejudice g great numbers in his favour. 
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But though this might be fome gratification of his vanity, — 
jt afforded very little relief to his neceflities; and he was _ 


very frequently reduced to uncommon hardthips, of which, : 
however, he never made any mean or importunate com~- 
plaints, being formed rather to bear mifery with fortitude, 7 
than enjoy profperity with moderation, =~ NS Be 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to expofe the | 
cruelty of his mother, and therefore, I believe, abeut this: 
time, publithed The Bastard, a poem remarkable for the 
vivacious fallies of thought in the beginning, where he 
makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary advanta- 
ges of bafe birth; and the pathetic fentiments at the end, 
where he recounts the real calamities which he fuflered by 
the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar circum- 
fiances of the author, the novelty of the fubjeét, and the 
notoriety of the ftory to which the allufions are made, pro- 
cured this performanee a very favourable reception; great. 
numbers were immediately difperfed, and editions were 
multiplied with unufual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication, which Savage 
ufed to relate with great fatisfaction. His mother, to whom 
the poem was with “due reverence” infcribed, happened then 
to be at Bath, where fhe could not conveniently retire from 
cenfure, or conceal herfelf from obfervation; and no foon- 
er did the reputation of the poem begin to fpread, than fhe 
heard it repeated in all places of concourfe, nor could fhe 
enter the affembly-rooms, or crofs the walks, witheut being 
faluted with fome lines from The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever fhe difcovered 
a fenfe of fhame, and on this occafion the power of wit was 
very confpicuous; the wretch who had, without fcruple, pro- 
claimed herfelf an adultrefs, and who had firft endeavoured 
to ftarve her fon, then to tranfport him, and afterwards to 
hang him, was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
own conduct; but fled from reproach, though fhe felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath with the utmoft hafte, to thel- 
ter herfelf among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfa€tion of finding, that though 
Be coula not reform his mother, he could punifh her, and 
that he did not always fuffer alone. 

The pleafure which he received from this increafetof his 
poetical reputation, was fufficient for fome time to overbal- 
lance the miferies of want, which this performance did not 
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= ache eviate ; for it was fold for a very trivial fum to a 
z bookfelle reek: though the fuccefs was fo uncommon that 

five ciipeciion, were fold, of which many were undoubtedly 
very numerous, had not generofity fufficient to admit the 
* unhappy writer to any of the profit. 

_ ‘The fale of this poem was always mentioned by. Savage 
sa arith the utmoft elevation of heart, and referred to by him as 
"can inconteflable proof of a general acknowledgement of his 
- vabilities.. It was indeed the only produétion of which he 
_ could jufily boaft.a general reception. 

' But though he did not lefe the opportunity which fuccefs 
gave him, of fetting .a high rate on his abilities; but paid 
due deference to the fufferages.of mankind when they were 
given in his favour, he did not fuffer his efteem of himfelf 
to depend upon others, nor found any thing facred in the 
voice of the people when they were inclined to cenfure 
_ him; he then readily fhewed the folly.of expeCting that the 
public would judge right, obferved how ‘lowly poetical 

merit had often forced its way into the world; he content- 

ed himfelf with the applaufe of men -of judgment, and was 
fomewhat difpofed to exclude all thofe from the charatter 

‘of men of judgment, who did not applaud him. 

Bat he was at other times more favourable to mankind 
‘than to'think them blind tothe beauties of kis works, and 
“imputed the flownefs oftheir fale to other caufes; either they 
were publifhed at atime when the town was empty, or when 
the attention of the public was engrofled by fome ftrugele 
in the pallens or fome other object of general concern; 
or they were by the negleét of the publither not diligently 
‘difperfed, or by his avarice not advertifed with fuflicient 
frequency. Addrefs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
wanting; andthe blame was laid rather on any perfon 
jes the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man prattifes in 
fome degree, aud to which too much of the little tranquili- 
‘ty of life is to be afcribed, Savage was always able to live 
sat peace with himdel!, Had he indeed only made ufe of 
‘thefe expe edients to alleviate the-lofs or want of fortune or 
reputation, or any other advantages, which it is notin 
man’s power to beftow upon himfelf, they might have been 
juitly ee as inftances of a philofophical mind,” and 
very properly propoted to imitation of multitudes, who, for 

want of diverting their imaginations with the: Ceme dexteve 

ty, languifh under affliCtions “which might-be eafily removed. 
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It were doubtlefs to be wifhed, that truth and re 
“were univerfally prevalent ; that every thing were eltee 
ed according to its real value; and that men would fecu 
themfelves from being difappointed in their endeavours af- = 
ter happinels, by placing it only in virtue, which 48 always : 
to be obtained; but if adventitious and foreign pleafures: : 
muft be purfued, it would be pees of fome benefit, fiace E 
that purfuit muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the practice of 

‘Savage could be thought, that folly might be an antidote to 
folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another, s 

But the danger of this pleafing intoxication muft not be 
concealed; nor indeed can any one, after having obferved 
the life of Savage, need to be cautioned againft it. By 
imputing none of his miferies ta himfelf, he continued to 
act upon the fame principles, and to follow the fame path; 
was never.made wifer by his fufferings, nor preferved by 
one misfortune from falling into another. He proceeded 
throughout his life to tread the fame fleps on the fame cir- 
cle; always applauding his paft condud, or at leaft forget- 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of happinefs, which 
were dancing before him; and willingly turned his eyes 
from the light of reafon, when it would have difcovered the 
illufion, and fhewn him, what he never withed to fee, his 
Teak flate. “t= a 

He is even accufed, after having lulled his imagination 
with thofe ideal opiates, of having tried the fame experi- 
ment upon his confcience; and, having accuftomed himfelf 
to impute all deviations from the right to foreign caufes, 
it is certain that he was upon every occafion too eafily re- 
conciled to himfelf, and that he appeared very little to re- 
gret thofe pra€tices which had impaired his reputation. 
‘The reigning error of his life was, that he miftook the love 
for the practice of virtue, and was indeed not fo much a 
good man, as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at lealt muft be allowed him, that he always pre- 
ferved a firong fenfe of the dignity, the beauty, and the ne- 
cellity of virtue, and that he never contributed deliberately 
to {pread corruption amongft mankind. His actions, which 
were generally precipitate, were often blameable; but his 
writings being the productions of ftudy uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of moral- 
ity and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, when his failines 
thall be forgotten; and therefore he muft be confidered, 


. ae ; nor ‘can his 
whoever hears ofits | 


r ae do any hurt, fin 
| hear of the miferies wh 
and which would deferve lefs pity had not his conde 
_ tion been fuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be 
e confidered asa child expofed to all the temptations of indi- 
- gence, at an age when refolution was not yet firengthened 
by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by habit; a circum- 
- flance which in his. Bastard he laments i ina very affe@ing 
Benner; : ee 


-=——No Mother’s $ care 
; Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father’s guardian -hand my youth maintain’d 
Call’d forth my yirtues, or from vice ceitran 4. 


The Bastard. however it might provoke or mortify his 
mother, could not be expeCted to melt her to compatiion, fo 
that he was {till under the fame want of the neceflities of 
life; and he therefore exerted all the intereft which his 
wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to ob- 
tain, upon the death: of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, 
and profecuted his application with-to much diligence, that 
the King publicly declared it his intention to beftow it sp 
on him; but fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was difappointed 
in his fchemes ; for the lord Chamber! ain, who has the 


difpofal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 


either did not know the King’s defign, or did not approve 
it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bellowed the laurel up- 
on Colley Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refolution of apply- 
ing to the queen, that, having once given him life, fhe 
would enable him to fupport it, and therefore publithed a 
fhort poem on her birth-day, to which he gave the odd title 
of Volunteer Laureat. ‘Theevent of this eflay he has him- 
felf related in the following letter, which he prefixed to 
the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 7 he Gentle- 


mans Mavazine, fro sie wnenced have copied it entire as 
as this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage 
fucceeded. 


% The poem is inserted in the late collection. 
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“ Mr. UnBan, ye “ed a See : ee oe 
“In your Magazine for February you publifhed the laf 
Volunteer Laureat, written on a very melancholy occafion, © 
the death of the royal patronefs of arts and literature in 
general, and of the author ofthat poem in particular nT ; 
now fend you the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that ~ 
title—This gentleman, notwithfianding a very confidera- 
ble intereft, being, on the death of Mr. Eufden, difappoint- 
ed of the Laureat’s place, wrote the béfore-mentioned po- 
em; which was no fooner publifhed, but the late Queen 
fent to a bookfeller for it: the author had not atthat timea 
friend either to get him introduced, or his poem prefented 
at court; yet fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 
Prineefs, that notwith{tanding this a of ceremony was 
wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. Savage re- 
ceived a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious meflage 
from her Majefty, by the Lord North and Guilford, to this 
effe&t; “ That her Majefty was highly pleafed with the 
vertes; that fhe took particularly kind his lines there relating 

to the King; that he had permiflion to write annually on 
the fame fubje@ ; and that he fhould yearly receive the 
like prefent, till fomething better (which was her Majefty’s 
intention) could be done for him.” After this he was pert 
mitted to prefent one of hisannual poems to her Majefly, 
had the honour of kifling her hand, and met with the moft 
gracious reception. 
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Yours, &c. 


Such was the performance, and fuch its reception ; a re- 
ception which, though by no means unkind, was yet not in 
the bigheft degree generous : to chain down the genius ofa 
writer to an annual panegyric, thewed in the Queen too 
much defire of hearing her own praifes, and a greater re- 
sard to herfelf than to him on whom her bounty was con- 
ferred. It was akind-of avaricious generofity, by which 
flattery was rather purchafed, than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the fameallowance 
with much more heroic intention; fhe had no other view 
ihan toenable him to profeente his ftudies, and to fet him- 
felf above the want of affiftance, and was contented with 
doing good without {tipulating for eneomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make excepti- 
ons, but was ravifhed with the favours which he had receiy- 


” ed, and probably yet more withsthele which he was pro- 
_ mifed; he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of he 
~ Queen, and did not.doubt but a few annual poems would 
 eftablifh him in fome profitable employment. 

He thereforé affumed the title of Volunteer Laureat, not 
"without fome reprehenfions from Cibber, who informed 
him, that the title of Laureat was a mark of honour confer- 
_ red by the King, from whom all honour is derived, and 
_ which therefore no man has a right to beftow upon himfelf; 
and added, that he might, with equal propriety, ftyle him- 
felfa Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be 
denied that the remark was jult; but Savage did not think 
any title, which ‘conferred upon Mr. Cibber, fo honour- 
able as that the ufurpation ef it could be imputed to him as 
an inftance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore conti- 
nued to write under the fame title, and received every year 
the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe encomiums as tefts 
of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual hints to 
the Queen ofher promife, or acts of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his penfion, and there- 
fore did not labour them with great diligence, or print 
more than fifty each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, by which they were difperfed over the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an opinion, that 
he intended to omit them in the colle&tion of poems, for 
which he printed propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; 
nor can it feem flrange, that being confined to the fame 
fubjeét, he fhould be at fometimes indolent, and at others 
untfuccefsful ; that he fhould fometimes delay a difagreea- 
ble tafk, till it was too late to perform.it well; or that he 
fhould fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the fame 
occafion, orat others be mifled by an attempt after novel- 
ty to forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which fuppli- 
ed him with fome variety ; for his bufinefs was to praife 
the Queen for the favours which he had received, and to 
complain to her of the delay of thofe which jhe had pro. 
mifed: in fome of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predo- 
minant, andin fome difcontent ; in fome he reprefents 
himfelf as happy in her patronage, andin others as difcon- 
folate te find himfelf neglected. 
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Her promife, like other promifes made to this unfortus — 
nate man, was never performed, though he took fuflicien a 
“eare that it fhould not be forgotten. The publication of — 
his Volunteer Laureat procured him no other reward than 

a regular remittance of fifty pounds, — a Pay ae? 

He was not fo deprefled by his difappointments as. to. : 
neglect any opportunity that was offered of advancing his 
intereft. When the Princefs Anne was married, he wrote. 
a poem * upon her departure, only, as he declared, “ be- 
caufe it was expected from him,” and he was not willing 
to bar his own profpects by any appearance of neglect. — 

He never mentioned any:advantage gained by this poem, 
or any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore it is likely 
that it was confidered at court as an act of duty to which he 
was obliged by his dependence, and which it was therefore 
not neceflary to reward by any new favour; or perhaps the 
Queen really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifh prefents upon aman whom 
fhe intended to eftablith for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of be- 
ing fruftrated, but his penfion likewife of being obftructed, 
by an accidental calumny. ‘The writer of The Daily Cou- 
rant, a paper then publifhed under the direction of the mi- 
nitiry, charged him with a crime, which, though not very 
great in itlelf, would have been remarkably invidious in 
him, and might very jultly have incenfed the Queen againit- 
him, He was accufed, by name, of influencing eletions 
againft the court, by appearing at the head of a Tory mob; 
nor did the accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
fenting it as the effet of the moft attrocious ingratitude, 
anda kind of rebellion againft the Queen, who had firft 
preferved him from an infamous death, and afterwards dif. 
tinguifhed him by her favour, and. fupported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open and confident, was 
likewife by good fortune very particular. The place of the 
tranfaction was mentioned, and the whole feries of the ri- 
oter’s conduct related, ‘This exactnefs made Mr. Savage’s 
vindication eafy ; for he never had in his life feen the 
place which was declared to be the feene of his wickednefs, 
nor ever had been prefent in any town when its reprefenta- 
tives were chofen. ‘This anfwer he therefore made: hafte 
to publifh, with all the circumfances neceflary to make it 
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_ credible; and very reafonably demanded, that theaccufa- 
tion fhouid be retracted in the fame paper, that he might no 
longer {nffer the imputation of fedition and ingratitude. — 
This demand was likewife prefled by him in a private letter 

_ to the author of the paper, who, either trufting to the pro- 

_ tection of thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or ha- 

_ wing entertained fome perfonal malice againft Mr. Savage, 
or fearing, left, by retra&ting fo confident an affertion, he 
-fhould impair the credit of his paper, refufed to give him 

that fatisfaction. 

Mr. favage therefore thought it neceflary, to his own vin- 

dication, to profecute him in the King’s Bench ; but as he | 

did not find any ill effects from the accufation, having fufi- 
ciently cleared his innocence, he thought any farther proce- 
dure would have the appearance of revenge; and therefore 
willingly dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in which he 
was accufed of writing and publifhing an obfcene pam- 
phlet. 

It was always Mr, Savage’s defire to, be diftinguifhed ; 
and, when any controverfy became popular, he never want- 
ed fome reafon for engaging in it with great ardour, and 
appearing at the head of the party which he had chofen. 
As he was never celebrated for his prudence, he had no 
fooner taken his fide, and informed himfelf of the chief to- 
pics of the difpute, than he took all opportunities of affert- 
ing and propagating his principles, without much regard 
to his own intereft, or any other vifible defign than that of 
drawing upon himfelf the attention of mankind. 

The difpute between the bifhop of London and the chan- 
cellor is well known to have been for fome time the chief 
topic of political converfation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, 
in purfuance of his character, endeavoured to become con- 
f{picuous among the controvertifts with which every coffee- 
houfe was filled on that occafion. He was an indefatigable 
oppofer of all the claims of ecclefiattical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded; and was there- 
fore no friend to the Bifhop of London. But he had ano- 
ther reafon for appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Run- 
dle; for he was the friend of Mr. Fofter and Mr. Thompfon, 
who were the friends of Mr. Savage. 
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Thus remote was his-intereft in the pennies whieh how: | 
ever, as he imagined, concerned him fo nearly, that it was 
not fuflicient to harangue and difpute, but neceilary like- 
wife to write upon it. . 2 

He therefore engaged with great ardour ina new poem, — 
called by him, The progress of a Divine; in which he con- 3 
duéts a profligate prieft by all gradations of wickednefs ~ 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the higheft prefer- — 
ments of the church; ‘and deferibes with that humour 
which was natural to him, and that knowledge which was 
exteaded to all the diverfities of human life, his behaviour 
in every ftation; and infinuates, that this prieft, thus accom: 
plithed, found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of London. 

“When he was afked by one of his friends, on what pres 
tence he could charge the bifhop with fuch an action? he 
had no more to fay, than that he had only tnverted the ac- 
eufation, and that he thought it reafonable to believe, that 
he who obftruGted the rife of a good man without reafon, 
would for bad reafons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by this fatire; and 
Savage, who, as was his conftant pra¢tice, had fet his name 
to his performance, was cenfured in The Weekly Miscellany * 
with feverity, which he did not feem inclined to forget. 


* A fhort fatire was likewife publifhed in the fame paper, in which 
were the following lines: 


For cruel murder doom’d to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong’d his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future years 
In praver, and fafting, and repentant tears. 
—But, QO vain hope !—the truly Savage cries, 
‘* Prielts, and their flavith dodrines, I defpife, 
** Shall] [-——- 
** Who, by free thinking to free aétion fir’d, 
‘In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquir’d 
** Now ftoop to learn of ecclefiaftic men 2—~ 
**—No, arm’d with rhyme, at priefts I’ll take my aim, 
‘*Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.”? 

Weexry MisceLLany, 
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Jin anfwer was publifhed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, written by an 
unknown hand, from which the following lines are felected : 


Transform’d by thonghtlefs rage, and midnight wine, 
From malace free, and puih’d without defign; 
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But aret fe rol aveAiee was fie dhoughe a fuflicient 
‘phaewent: Phe: Court of King’ s Bench was: therefore — 
moved againft him, and he was obliged to return an ans 
{wer to a charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his defence, 
that obfcenity was criminal when it was intended to promote 
the praétice of vice; but that Mr. Savage had only intro- 
duced ob{cene ideas, with the view of expofing them to de- 
teflation, and of amending the age, by fhewing the defor- 
mity of wickednefs. This | plea was admitted ; and Sir Phi- 
ip Yorke, who then prefided in that court, difmitfed the 
information with encomiums upon the purity and excel- 
lence of Mr, Savag’s writings. 

The profecution, however, anfwered in Fonie meafure 
the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet on foot; for Mr. 
Savage was fo far intimidated by it, that, when the edition 
of his poem was fold, he did not venture to repfint it; fo 
that it was in a fhort time forgotten, or forgotten by all 
but thofe whom it-offended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed to incenfe the 
Queen againft him: but he found advocates to obviate at 
leaft part of their effeét; for though he was never advan: 
ced, he ftill continued to receive his penfion. 


Tn equal brawl if Savage lune’d a thruft, 
And brought the youth a victim to the duft ; 
So flrong the hand of accident appears, 
The royal hand from ;uilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting ‘* all thy foture years, 
*¢ Savage, in prayer “and vain repentant tears ;” 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the prieft, and fink his high-chureh rage; 
To thew what fra ads the holy veftments hide, 
The nefts of av’rice, luft, and pedant } vide; 
Then change the {cene, let merit aes ly fhine, 
And round the patridt ewilt the wreath divine 3 
The heavenly suide deliver down to fame; 
In well-ton’d lays tranfmir a Fofter’s name; 
Touch every paffion with harmonoius art, 
E.xalt the geiius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times fhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polith’d lines thy prefent fame enrol. 
‘But gfant Seg 
Malicioufly that Savage plung’d the feel, 
Mae d-made the youth its thiving vengeance feel 7 
My foul abhors the a@, the maa detefts, 
But more the bigotry in prieftly breafts. 

GeNTREMAN’S MAGAZINE, May 1939: 
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This poem drew more infamy upon him than any inci- 
~ dent of his life; and, as his condué& cannot be vindicated, 
it is proper to fecure kis memory from reproach, by inform. — 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he never intend- 
ed to repeat the provocation; and that, though, whenever 
he thought he had any reafon to complain of the clergy, he 
ufed to threaten them with a new edition of The Progress 
of a Divine, it was his calm and fettled refolution to fup- 
prefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation for 
the folly or injuftice with which he might be charged, by 
writing another poem, called The Progress of a Free-think- 
er, whom he intended to lead through all the ftages of vice 
and folly, toconvert him from virtue to wickednefs, and 
from religion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe; and at laft to difmifs him by his own 
hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign is a real lofs to man- 

kind, for he was too well acquainted with all the fcenes of 
debauchery to have failed in his reprefentations of them, 
and too zealous for virtue not to have reprefented them in 
fuch a manner as fhould expole them either to ridicule or 
deteftation. 
' But this plan was, like others, formed and laid afide, till 
the vigour of his imagination was fpent, and the effervef- 
cence of invention had fubfided; but foon gave way to fome 
other defign, which pleafed by its novelty for a while, and 
then was neglected like the former. 

He was {till in his ufual exigencies, having no certain 
fupport but the penfion allowed him by the Queen, which, 
though it might have kept an exaét ceconomift from want, 
was very far from being fufficient for Mr. Savage, who had 
never been accultomed to difmifs any of his appetites with- 
out the gratification which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaking of every plea- 
fure that fell within his view. 

His eondu& with regard to his penfion was very particu- 
lar. No fooner had he changed the bill, than ht vanithed 
from the fight of all his acquaintances, and lay for fome 
time out of the reach of all the enquiries that friendfhip or 
curiofity could make after him; at length he appeared 
again pennylefs as before, but never informed even thofe 
whom he feemedto regard moft, where he had been, nor 
was his retreat ever difcovered. . 
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This was his conftant praGtice during the whole time 

that he received the penfion from the Queen ; he regularly. 
difappeared and returned. He indeed aflirmed that he re- | 
_ tired to tiudy, and that the money fupported him in foli- 
tude for many months; but his friends declared, that the 
 thort time in which it was fpent fufliciently confuted his 


own account of his condué. 


_ * His-politenefs and his wit ftill raifed him friends, who 
were defirous of fetting him at length free from that indi- 
~ gence by which he had been hitherto opprefled ; and there- 
fore folicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with fo 
much earneftnefs, that they obtained a promife of the next 
place that fhould become vacant, not exceeding two hun- 
dred pounds a year. ‘This promife was made with an un- 
common declaration, “ that it was not the promife of a mi- 
nilter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.” 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe for ever, 
and, as he obferves in a poem written on that incident of 
his life, trufted and was trufted; but foon found that his 
confidence was ill-grounded, and this friendly promife was 
not inviolable. He fpent a long time in folicitations, and 
at lait de{paired and defitted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minifter 
fome reafon to believe that he fhould not ftrengthen his own 
intereft by advancing him, for he had taken care to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in coffee-houfes as an advocate for the minil- 
try of the laft years of Queen Anne, and was always ready 
to juflify the conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bo- 
linbroke, whom he mentions with great regard in an epittle 
upon authors, which he wrote about that time, but was too 
wife to publifh, and of which only fome fragments have ap- 
peared, inferted by him ‘in the Magazine after his retire- 
ment. 

To defpair was not, however, the charatter of Savage ; 
when one patronage failed, he had recourfe to another. 
The prince was now extremely popular, and had very libe- 
rally rewarded the merit of fome writers whom Mr. Savage 
did not think fuperior to himfelf, and therefore he refolved 
toaddrefs a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubje@t, which 
could regard only perfons of the higheft rank and higheft at- 
fluence, and which was therefore proper for a poem intend- 
ed to procure the patronage of a prince ; and having retired 
for fome time to Richmond, that he might profecute his de- 
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own opinion, deferved to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint his reader by- 
tranfien: touches upon thefe fubjects, which have often been 
confidered, and therefore naturally raife expectations, he 
muit be allowed amply .to compenfate his omiflons, by ex 
patiating, in the conclufion of his work, upona kind of bes 
neficence not yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears mere fufceptible of embellifhments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and affect the paflions, than many 
of thofe which have hitherto been thought moft worthy of 
the ornaments of verfe. The fettlement of colonies in un- 
inhabited countries, the eftablifhment of thofe in fecurity, 
whole misfortunes have made their own country no longer 
pleating or fafe, the aequifition of property without injury 
to any, the appropriation of the wafte and luxuriant bouns 
ties of nature, and the enjoyment of thofe gifts which hea- 
ven has {cattered upon regions uncultivated and unoccu- 
pied, cannot be confidered without. giving rife to a great 
number of pleafing ideas and bewildering the imagination 
in delightful profpeéts ; and therefore, whatever {peculati- 
ons they may produce in thofe who have confined them- 
felves to political ftudies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
excited the applaufe of apoet. The politician, when he 
confiders men driven into other "countries for fhelter, and 
obliged to retire to forefts and deferts, and pafs their lives 
and fix their-pofterity in the remoteft eorners of the worid, 
to avoid thofe hardfhips which they fuffer or fear in 
their native place, may very properly enquire, why the le- 
giulature does not provide a remedy for thefe miferies, ra- 
ther than encourage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude, that the fight of every honeft man is a lofs to the 


community; that’ thofe who are unhappy without guilt 
_ by accidental calamities, fet at eafe by the care of the pub- 
Nie; and that thofe,iwho have by mifcondué forfeited their 
claim to favour, ought rather to be made ufeful to the foci= 
ety which they have injured,than driven from it. But the 
_ poet is employed ina more pleafing undertaking than that 
of propofing laws, which, however juft or expedient, will 
_hever be made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
_ftchemes of government, focieties which were formed by 
chance, and are conducted by the private paflions of thofe 
who prefide inthem. He guides the unhappy fugitive from 
_ want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, and fecurity, and 
- teats him in fcenes of peaceful! folitude, and» undifturbed 
repofe. 
'_.. Savage has-not forgotten, amidft the pleafing fentiments 
which this profpect of retirement fuggefled to him, to cen- 
fure thofe crimes which have been generally committed by 
the difcoverers of new regions, and to expofe the enormous 
wickednefs of making war upen barbarous nations becaufe 
they cannot refilt, and of invading countries becaule they 
are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to propagate 
vice, and of vifiting diftant lands only to lay them walte. 

He has aflerted the natural equality of mankind, and en- 

deavoured to fupprefs that pride which inclines men to im- 

agine that right is the confequence of power. 

His defcription of the various miferies which force men 
to feek for refuge in diftant countries, affords another in- 
ftance of his proficiency in the important and extenfive ftu- 
dy of human life ; and the tendernefs with which he re- 
counts them, another proof of his humanity and benevo- 

lence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of his poem difcovers a 
change which experience had made in Mr. Savage’s opini- 
ons. In apoem written by him in his youth, and publifhed 
in his Mifcellanies, he declares his contempt of the con- 
tracted views and narrow profpects of the middle ftate of 
life, and declares his refolution either to tower like the 
cedar, or be trampled like the fhrub; but in this poem, 
though addreffed toa prince, he mentions this flate of life 
as comprifing thole who ought moft to attract reward, thofe 
who merit moft the confidence of power, and the familian- 
ty of greatnefs ; and, accidentally mentioning this paflage 


_ ought tobe relieved ; and the life, which is overburthened 
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# to one of his friends, declared, that in his opinion: all the — 
virtue of mankind was comprehended in that ftate. ES 
' “Jn défcribing villas and gardens, he did not omit to con= — 
demn’that abfurd cuftom which prevails among the Englifh, ~ 
of permitting fervants to receive money from ftrangers. for: | 
the entertainment that they receive, and therefore inferted — 


in this poem thefe lines:; = — 3 


But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 

However royal, or however fair, ee 

If gates, which to accefs fhould ftill give way, pee = 
Ope but, like Peter’s paradife, for pay ? . 
Ifperquifited varlets frequent ftand, 

And each new walk mufta new tax demand ? 
What foreign ‘eye but with contempt furveys ? Ti 
What Mufe fhall from oblivion {natch their praife ? i 


But before the publication of his performance he recol- 
jeéted, that the Queen allowed her garden and cave at Rich- 
mond to be fhewn for money, and that fhe fo openly coun- 
tenanced the practice, that fhe had beftowed the privilege 
of fhewing them as a place of profit on aman, whofe me- 
rit fhe valued herfelf upon rewarding, though fhe gave him 
only the liberty of difgracing his country. z . 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was of-! — 
ten exerted by him, that the publication of thefe lines might 
be officioufly reprefented as an infult upon the Queen, to 
whom he owed his life and his fubfiftence; and that the 
propriety fof his obfervation would be no fecurity againft 
the cenfures which the unfeaforablenefs of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore fupprefled the paflage in the firft 
edition, but after the Queen’s death thought the fame cau- 
tion no longer neceflary, and reftored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem was therefore publifhed without any political 
faults, and in{cribed to the Prince; but Mr. Savage, ha- 
ving no friend upon whom he could prevail to prefent it to 
him, had no other method of attraGting his obfervation than: 
the publication of frequent advertifements, and therefore 
received no reward from his patron, however generous on 
other occations. 

‘This difappointment he never mentioned without indig. 
nation, being by fome means or other confident that the 
Prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to him ; and infinu- 
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fee that, if any advances in popularity Conta have been 
~ made by: diftinguifhing him, he had not written without no- 
tice, or without reward. = ee 
- He was once inclined to bane Siiteniee his poem i: 
perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with that defign; 
but either his opinion changed, or his refolution deferted 
him, and he continued to refent negle&t without attempt- 
_ ing to force himfelf into regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than his pa- 
tron, for only feventy-two were fold, though the perfor- 
mance was much commended by fome whofe judgment in 
that kind of writing is generally allowed. But Savage ea- 
fily reconciled himfelf to mankind without imputing any 
defect to his work, by obferving that his poem was unluc- 
kily publifhed two days after the prorogation of the parlia- 
ment, and by confequence ata time when all thole who 
could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of prepar- 
ing for their departure, or engaged in taking leave of others 
upon their difmifiion from public affairs. 

It mutt be however allowed, in juftification of the public 
that this performance is not the molt excellent of Mr. Sava- 
ge’s works ; and that, though it cannot be denied to con- 
tain many {triking fentiments, majeftic lines, and juft ob- 
fervations, it is in general not fufficiently polifhed in the 
language, or enlivened in the imagery, or digefted in the 
plan. 

Thus his pagan contributed nothing to the alleviation of 
his poverty, which was fuch as very few could have fup- 
ported with equal patience ; but to which it muft likewife 
be confefled, that few would have been expofed who re- 
ceived punctually fifty pounds a yeara falary which,though 
by no means equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, 
is yet fufiicient to fupport families above want, and was un- 
doubtedly more than the neceflities of life ob ss 

But no fooner had he received his penfton, than he wit! 
drew to his darling privacy, from which he returned in a 
fhort time to his former diftrefs, and for fome part of the 
year generally lived by chance, eating only when he was 
invited to the tables of his acquaintances from. which the 
meannefs of his drefs often excluded him, when the po- 
litenefs and variety of his converiation would have been 
thought a fuficient recompence for his entertainment. 
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_He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and pafl oe 
the night fometimes in mean houfes, which are fet openat — 
night toany cafual wanderers,fometimes in cellars, among — 
the riot and filth of the moft profligate of the rabble ; and : 
fometimes, when he had not meney to fupport even the eX- 
pences of thefe receptacles, walked about the ftreets till he 
was weary, and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk. or — 
in the winter, with his affociates in poverty, among the — 
afhes of a glafs-houfe. 
In this manner were pafled thofe days and thofe nights 
which nature had enabled him to have employed in eleva- 
ted {peeulations, ufeful ftudies, or pleafing converfation.. 
On a bulk, ina cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among thieves 
and beggars, was to be found the Author of The Wanderer, 
the man of exalted fentiments, extenfive views, and curi- 
ous obfervations; the man whofe remarks on life might 
have aflifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue might 
have enlightened the moralift, whofe eloquence might have 
influenced fenates, and whofe delicacy might have polith- 
ed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch neceflities might 
fometimes force him upon difreputable practices : andit is 
probable thot thefe lines in Tse Wanderer were occafioned 
by his reflections on his own condve : 


Though mifery leads to happinefs, and truth, 

Unequal totheload, this languid youth 

(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) ‘ 
He ftoop’d reluctant to low arts of fhame, 

Which then, ev’n then he feorn’d, and blufh’d to name. 


Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be fo- 
licited for fmall fums, which the frequency of the requeft 
made in time confiderable, andhe was therefore quickly 
thunned by thofe who were become familiar enough to be 
trufted with hts neceflities ; but his rambling manner of 
life, and conftant appearance at houfes of public refort, al- 
ways procured him a new fucceiflion of friends, whofe kind- 
nefs had not been exhaufted by repeated requefts ; fo that 
he was feldom abfolutely without refources, but had in his 
utmolt exigencies this comfort, that he always imagined 
himfelf fure of {peedy relief. 

It was obferved, that he always afked favours of this 
kind without the leaft fubmiffion or apparent confcioufnefs 
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dence, and that he did not féém to look upon a 


| compliance with his requeft as an obligation that deferved 
any acknowledgments; but a refulal was refented by him 


37 ae bk : ee . 
as an‘aflront, or complained of as an injury; nor did he 


readily reconcile himielf to thofe who either denied to lend 
or gave him afterwards any intimation that they expected 


Plo pewepaidse + s~" . 
He was fometimes fo far compaflionated by thofe wh 
knew both his merit and diftrefles, that they received him 
into their families, but they foon difcovered him to be a 
_wery incommodious inmate ; for, being always a¢¢uftomed 


to an irregular manner of life, he could not confine himfelf 


to any ftated hours, or pay any regard to the rules of a fami- 


dy, but would prolong his converfation till midnight, with- 


out confidering that bufinefs might require his friend’s ap- 
plication in the morning; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was not, without equal difficulty, 
called up to dinner; it was therefore impoflible to pay him 
any diftinction without the entire fubverfion of all econo- 
my,. 2 kind of eftablifhment which, wherever he went, he 
always appeared ambitious to everthrow. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, in jufification ef 


-anankind, that it was not always by the negligeice or cold- 


nefs of his friends that Savage was diftrefled, but becaufe 
it was in reality very dificult to preferve him long ina 


‘ftate of eafe. ‘To fupply him with money was a hopelefs 


attempt ; for no foomer did he fee himfelf matter of a fum 
fuihcient to fet him free from care for a day, than he be- 
came profufe and luxurious. When oncehe had entered 
a tavern, or engared ina fcheme of pleafure, he never re- 
tired till want of money obliged him to fome new expedi- 
ent. if he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be revarded there but amufements and jollity ; 
wherever Savage entered, he immediately expected that 
order and bufinefs thould @&y before him, that all fhould 
thenceforward be left to hazard, and that no dull principle 
of domeftic management fhould be oppofed to his inclina- 
tion, or futrude upon his gaity. . 

His diftreffes, however afli€tive, never dejeted him; 
in his loweft flate he wanted not fpirit to aflert the natural 
dignity of wit, and was always ready to reprefs that info- 


lence which fuperiority of fortune incited, and to trample 


on that reputation which rofe ‘tipon any other. bafis than 
that of merit: he never admitted any grofs famNiarities, 
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or fubmitted tobe treated otherwife than fas an equal, — 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one : 
of his friends, a man not indeed remarkable for moderati-— : 
‘on in his profperity left a meflage,that he defired to fee him — 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his inten- — 
tion was to affitt him; but was very much difguited that _ : 
he fhould prefume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance, 
and, I believe, refufed to vifit him, and rejeQed his kind- : 
nefs. hee 1 RRS 
The fame invincible temper, whether firmnefs or obfti- — 
nacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from — 
whom he very frequently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him fhould be reftored; but with 
whom he never appeared to entertain for a moment the ~ 
thought of foliciting a reconciliation, and whom he treated 
at once with all the haughtinefs of fuperiority, and all the 
bitternefs of refentment. He wrote to him, not ina ityle 
of fupplication or refpect, but of reproach, menace, and 
contempt; and appeared determined, if he ever regained 
his allowance, to hold it only by the right of conquett. 
Asmany more can difcover, that a man is richer than 
that he is wifer than themfelves, fuperiority of underftan- 
ding is not fo readily acknowledged as that of fortune ; 
nor isit that haughtinefs, which the confcioufinefs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmiflion as the ty- 
ranny of afilluence ; and therefore Savage, by aflerting his 
claim to deference and regard, and by treating thofe with 
contempt whom better fortune animated to rebel againft 
him, did not fail to raife a great number of enemies in the 
different clafles of mankind. Thofe who thought them- 
felves raifed above him by advantages of riches, hated him 
becaufe they found no protection from the petulance of his 
wit. ‘Thofe who were efteemed for their writings feared 
him asacritic, and maligned him asa rival, and almoft all 
the {maller wits were his profefled enemies. : 
Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged his refentment as 
io introduce him ina farce, and dire&t him to be perfonated 
on the ftage, in a drefs like that which he then wore; a 
mean infult, which only infinuated that Savage had but 
one coat, and which was therefore defpifed by him rather 
than refented ; for though he wrote a lampoon againft Mil- 
ler, he never printed it: and as no other perfon ought to 
profecute that revenge from which the perfon who was in- 
jured defifted, I fhall not preferve what Mr. Savage fup- 
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‘prefied : of which the publication would, indeed, have 
been a punifhment too fevere for fo impotent an affault, » 
The great hardthips of poverty were to Savage not the 

»want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt 


_ which itdrew upon him. He complained, that as his af- 


“fairs grew defperate, he found his reputation for capacity 
-vifibly decline ; that his opinion in quetftions of criticifm 
‘was no longer recarded, when his coat was out of fafhion ; 
and that thofe who, in the interval of his profperity, were 
always encouraging him to great undertakings by encomi- 


“ums on his genius andaflurances of fuccefs, now received 
* any mention of his defigns with coldnefs, thought that the 


fubjeéts on which he propofed to write were very difficult, 


» and were ready to inform him, that the event: ofapoem 


od 


* 


Was uncertain, that an author ought to employ much time 
-in the confideration of his plan, and not prefume to fit 


down to write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, anda 


fuperficial knowledge ; difficulties were ftarted on all fides, 
and he was no longer qualified for any performance, but 
The Volunteer Laureat. Nitg 
Yet even this kind of contempt never depreffed him ; 
-for he always preferved a fteady confidence in his own ca- 
pacity, and believed nothing above his reach which he 
fhould at any time earneftly endeavour to attain. He form- 
ed fchemes of the fame kind with regard to knowledge 


-- and to fortune, and flattered himfelf with advances to be 


made in f{cience, as with riches, to be enjoyed in fome dif- 


tant period of his life. For the acquifition of knowledge 


he was indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; 
for he was naturally inquifitive and defirous of the con- 
verfation of thofe from whom any information was to be 
obtained, but by no means folicitous to improve thofe op- 
portunities that were fometimes oifered of raifing his for- 
tune ; and he was remarkable retentive of his ideas, which 
when once he was in the pofleffion cf them, rarely for- 
fook him; a quality which could never be communica- 
ted to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expectation 
that the Queen would fometime recollect her promife, he 
had recourfe to the ufual practice of writers, and publithed 
propofals for printing his works by fubfcription, to which 
he was encouraged by the fuccefs of many who had not a 
better right to the favour of the public; but, whatever was 
the reafon, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
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procure but afmall number in corn pacts: erie thole who 
fubfcribed twice as much towDuck.e. 20 

Nor was it without indignation that he Roe Litaiats 
negleéted by the Queen, who patronifed Mr. Duck’s with 


uncommon ardour, and. incited acompetition-among thofe 
who attended the court, who fhould moft promote hisin- 
tereii, and who fhould firtt offer a fubfeription. ~This was” 

a diftinction to which Mr, Savage made no feruple of affert-_ 


tag that his birth, his thisfortmnes: and genius, gave hi 


a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on whom it was : 


Sale 


conferred. 


Savage’s applications were however not univerfally un-) 


fucce{sful; for fome of the nobility countenanced his defign, 
encouraged his propofals, and fubfcribed with great liber- 
aliy. He related of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, 
upon receiving his propolals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fub{criptions afforded him was 
not lefs volatile than that which he received from his other 
fchemes; whenever a {ubfcription was paid him, he-went to 


a tavern; and, as money fo collected is neceflarily received 


in fmall fums, he never was able to fend his poems to the 
prefs, but for many years contimued his folicitation, and 
iquandered whatever he obtained. 


Tiis proje& of printing his works was frequently revi-- 


ved ; and, ‘as his preparers grew oblolete, new ones were 
printed with frefher dates. To form {chemes for the publt- 

cation was one of his favourite amufements; nor was he 
ever moré at cafe than when, with any friend who readily 
fell in with his fehemes, he was adjufting the print, forming 
the advertifements, and regulating the difperfion of hisnew 
edition, which he really intended. fome time to publith, and 
which, as long as experience had thewn him the impoffibi- 
lity of printing the volume together, he at laft determined 
to divide into weekly er monthly numbers, that the profits 
of the firft might fupply the expences of the next, 


Thus be {pent his time in mean expedients and torment- 


ing fufpence, living for the greateft part in the fear of pro- 
fecutic ons from his creditors, and confequently fkulking in 
obfcure parts of the town, of which he was no ftranger to 
the remotefl coreers. But wherever he came, his addrefs 
fecured him friends, whom-his*necefiities foon alienated; 
fo that he had perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than 
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fon eminent on any account to whom he was not. known, 
or whole character he was not in fome degree able to de- 


arto the acquifition of this extenfive acquaintance every ( _ 
circumilance of life contributed. He excelled in the arts of ° 


i converfation, and therefore willingly praétifed them: He 
_ had feldom any home, or even lodging in which he could 


ws 


be private; and therefore was driven into public-heufes for 


_ the common conveniences of life and fupports of nature. 
_ He was always ready to- comply with every invitation, 


having no employment to withold him, “and often no mo- 
ney to provide for himfelf; and by dining with one com- 
pany, he never failed of obtaining an introduCion into ano- 
the te a. <<, 
Thus-difiipated was his hfe, and thus cafual his fubfift- 


ance ; yet did not the dillraétion of his views hinder him 


~ from refleGion, nor the uncertainty.of his condition de- 


prefs his gaiety. When he had wandered about without any 
fortunate adventure by which he was Jed into a.tavern, he 
fometimes retired into the fields, and was. able to employ 
his mind in fludy, or amufe it with pleafine imaginations ; 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but when fome fud- 
den misfortune had jult fallen upon him, and even then in 
a few moments he would difentangle himfelf from his per- 
plexity, adopt the fubject of converfation, and apply his 
mind wholly tothe objets that others preiented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it-may be already imagined, was 
yet imbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. ‘he death 
of the Queen deprived him of all the profpedts of prefer- 
ment with which he fo long entertained his imagination ; 
and as Sir Robert Walpole had before given him reafon to 
believe that he never intended the performance of his pro- 
mife, he was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported by a friend; 
and as it was not hig cuitom to look out for diftant calami- 
ties, or to feel any other pain than that which forced itfeli 
wpon his fenfes, he was not much afilicted at his lots, and 
perhaps comforted himfelf that his penfion would be now 
continued without the annual tribute of a panegric. 

Another expeGation contributed likewife to fupport him: . 
he had taken a refolution to write. a fecond tragedy upon 
the ftory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preferved 
a few lines of his former play, but made a total alteration 
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of the plan, added new incidents, and introduced new char 


acters ; fo that it was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former. . 


Many of his friends blamed him for not making: choice ~ 


s 
z 
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of another fubje& ; but, in vindication of himfelf, he affert- 
ed, that it was not eafy to find a better; and thathe thought _ 


it his intereft to extinguifh the memory of the firft tragedy, 
which he could only do by writing one lefs defeétive upon 
the fame ftory; by which he fhould entirely defeat the artifice 
of the bookfellers, who, after the death of any author of re- 
putation, are always induftrious to fwell his works, by 
uniting his worft produétions with his beft. Ie Sar) 

In the execution of this fcheme, however, be proceeded 
but flowly, and probably only employed himfef upon it when 
be could find no other amufement; but he pleafed himfelf 
with counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, that the 
theatrical reputation which he was about to acquire, would 
be equivalent to all that he had loft by the death of his pat- 
ronels. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, 
neglect the meafures proper to fecure the continuance of his 
penfion, though fome of his favourers thought him culpable 
for omitting to write on her death; but on her birth-day 
next year, he gave a proof of the folidity of his judgment, 
and the power of his genius. He knew that the track of ele- 
gy had been fo long beaten, that it was impoflible to travel 
in it without treading in the footfteps of thofe who had 
gone before him; and that therefore it was neceflary, that 
he might diftinguith himfelf from the herd of encomiafts, to 
find out fome new walk of funeral panegric. 

This difficult tafk he performed in fuch a manner, that 
his poem may be jufty ranked among the beft pieces that 
the death of princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has formed a 
happy combination of topics, which any other man would 
have thought it very difficult to conne& in one view, but 
which he has united in fuch a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural; and it may be juftly faid, 
that what no other man would have thonght on, it now ap- 
pears {carcely poffible for any man to mils. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is 
fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet this poem above cen- 
lure; and therefore it is not neceflary to mention many o- 
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_ ther. delicate touches which may be found in it, and which 
would defervedly be admired in any other performance. — 
To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, from the 
fame poem, an inftance of his prudence, an excellence 
_ for which he was not fo often diflinguifhed; he does not 
forget to remind the King, in the moft delicate and art: 
_ ful manner, of continuing his penfion . | 
_ With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs he was fot fome 
_ time in. fufpence, but was in no great degree folicitous a- 
- bout it; and continued his labour upon his new tragedy 
with great tranquillity, till the friend who had for a confi- 
derable time fupported him, removing his family to another 
place, took occafion to difmifs him. It then became necef- 
fary to enquire more diligently what was determined in his 
affair, having reafon to fufpe& that no great favour was in- 
tended him, becaufe he had not received his penfion at the 
ufual time. | 
It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods of retriev- 
ing.his intereft, which were moft likely to fucceed; and 
fome of thofe who were employed.in the Exchequer, cau- 
tioned him againft too much violence in his proceedings ; 
but Mr. Savage, who feldom regulated his condué by the 
advice of others, gave way to his paflion, and demanded of 
Sir- Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reafon of the diftinc- 
tion that was made between him and the other penfioners 
of the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs. which perhaps 
determined him to withdraw what had been only delayed. 
Whatever was the crime hé was accufed or fufpeged, 
and whatever influence was employed againft him, he re- 
ceived foon after an account that took from him all! hopes 
of regaining his penfion; and he had now no profpec& of 
fubfiftence but from his play, aud he knew no way of living 
for the time required to finith it 
_- So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived 
of an-eftate and title by a particular law, expofed and aban- 
doned by a mother, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father. had alloted him, he entered the world 
without a friend; and though his abilities forced themfelves 
inte-efteem and reputation, he was never able to obtain 
any real advantage, and whatever profpedts arofe were al- 
ways intercepted as he began to approach them. ‘The 
King’s intentions in his favour were fruftrated ; his dedi- 
cation to the Prince, whole generofity on every other occa- 
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fion was eminent, produced him no reward; Sir Robe: 
Walpole, who valued himfelf upon keeping his promife. 
others, broke it to him without regret; and the bounty of 
the Queen was, after her death, withdrawn from him, and — 
from him only. oe 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not only 
with decency, but with cheerfulnefs; nor was his gaiety 
clouded even by his laft difappointments, though he was 
in a fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of diftrefs, and 
often wanted both lodging and food. At this time he gave 
another inftance of the iffurmountable obitinacy of his 
fpirit : his clothes were worn out; and he received notice, — 
that at a coflee-houfe fome clothes and linearwere left for 
him : the perfon who fent them did not, I believe, inform — 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might fpare the — 
perplexity of acknowledging the benefit; but though the 
offer was fo far generous, it was made with fome neglect of 
eeremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much refented, that he 
refufed the prefent, and declined to enter the houle till the 
clothes that had» been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and his friends, 
therefore, thought it proper to concert fome meafures for 
his relief; and one of them wrote a letter to him, in which - 
he exprefled his concern “for the miferable withdrawing 
of his penfion ;*” and gave him hopes, that in a fhort time 
he fhould find himfelf fupplied with a competence, “ with- 
out any dependence on thofe little creatures which we are 
pleafed to call the Great.” . 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and independent 
fubfiftence, was, that he fhould retire into Wales, and re- 
ceive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by 
a fubfcription, on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without afpiring any more to affluence, or having 
any further care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with in- 
tentions very different from thofe of his friends; for they 
propoted that he fhould continue an exile from London for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining part of his life at Swan- 
fea; but be defigned only to take the opportunity, which 
their {cheme offered him, of retreating for a fhort time, that 
he might prepare his play for the ftage, and his other works 
for the prefs, and then to return to London to exhibit his 
tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own labour. 
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_, With regard to his works, he propofed very great im- 
provements, which would have required much time, or 
great application; and when he had finifhed them, he de- 
figned to do juftice to his fubfcribers, by publifhing them 
according to his propofals. eae 
__ fis he was ready to entertain himfelf with future plea- 
fures, he had planned out a {cheme of life for the country, 
of which he had no knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. 
He imagined that he fhould be tranfported to fcenes of 
flowery felicity, like thofe which one poet has reflected to 
_ another; and had projected a perpetual round of innocent 
pleafures, of which he fufpeéted no interruption from pride, 
or ignorance, or brutality. 

_ With thefe expectations he was fo enchanted, that when 
he wag once gently reproached by a friend for fubmitting 
to live upon a fubicription, and advifed rather by a refo- 
dute exertion of his abilities to fupport himfelf, he could 
not bear to debar himfelf from the happinefs which was to 
‘be found in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the opportunity 
‘of liftening, without intermiffion, to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a very 
important part of the happinefs of a country lite. 

- While this fcheme was ripening, his friends dire&ted 
him to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he 
might be fecure from his creditors and fent him every 
Monday a guinea, which he commonly fpent before the 
ext morning, and trufted, after his ufuai manner, the re- 
maining part of the week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the miferies of depen- 
dence. Thofe by whom he was to be fupported, began to 
prefcribe to him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to refent, nor patiently to bear; and he 
‘foon difcovered, fromthe condudt of moft of his fubfcribers, 
that he was yet in the hands of “ dittle creatures.” 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to fuffer he gave 
many inftances, of which none appeared to raife his indig- 
nation to a greater height, than the method which was ta- 
ken of furnifhing him clothes. Inftead of confulting him, 
and allowing him to fend a taylor his orders for what they 
thought proper to allow him, they propofed to fend for a 
taylor to take his meafure, and then to confult how they 
fhould equip him. 
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This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it fuch as 
Savage’s humanity would have fuggefled to him on a like © 
occafion; but it had fcarcely deferved mention, had it not, — 
by affeing him in an uncommon degree, {hewn the pecu- 
liarity of his chara¢ter. Upon hearing the defign that was ~ 
formed, he came to the lodging of a friend with the moft — 
violent agonies of rage; and being afked what it could be 
that gave him fuch difturbance, he replied with the utmoft — 
vehemence of indignation, ‘* That they had fent for a tay- 
lor to meafure him.” = 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of re- 
newing his uneafinefs. It is probable, that, upon recol- — 
leGtion, he fubmitted with a good grace to what he could 
not avoid, and that he difeovered no refentment where he 
had no power, 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and univer- — 
fal compliance; for when the gentleman, who had firft in- 
formed him of the defign to fupport him by a fubfcription, 
attempted to procure a reconciliation with the Lord Tyr- 
connel, he could by no means be prevailed upon to comply 
with the meafures that were propofed. . 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Lemon, to 
prevail upon him to interpofe his good offices with Lord 
Tyrconnel,in which he folicited Sir William’s afliftance, 
“« for a man who really needed it as much as any man could 
well do;” and informed him, that he was retiring ‘for 
ever toa place where he fhould no more trouble his rela- 
tions, friends, or enemies ;”? he confefied, that his paffion 
had betrayed him to fome condué with regard to Lord Tyr- 
connel, for which he could not but heartily afk his pardon ; 
and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel’s paflion might be yet 
fo high, that he would not “receive a letter from him,” 
begged that Sir William would endeavour to foften him; 
and cxprefled his hopes that he would comply with his re- 
quelt, and that ‘fo {mall a relation would not harden his 
heart againft him,” : 

‘That any man fhould prefume to di€tate a letter to him 
was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he 
was, before he had opened it, not much inclined to approve 
it. But when he read it, he found it contained fentiments 
entirely oppofite to his own, and,as he afferted, to the truth; 
and therefore inftead of copying it, wrote his friend a let- 
yer full of mafculine refentment and warm expoftulations, 


* By Mr. Pope, 
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He very juftly obferved, that the ftyle was too fupplicatory 
_. and the reprefentation too abjeét, and that he ought at lealt 
_ » to have made him complain with “ the dignity of a gentle- 
man in diftrefs.” He declared that he would not write 
» the paragraph in which be was to afk Lord Tyrconnel’s 
-) pardon ; for, “ he defpifed his pardon, and therefore could 
not heartily, and would not hypocritically, afk it.” [le re- 
» marked, that his friend made an -unfeafonable diftinétion 
- between himfelf and him ; for, fayshe, when you mention 

~ men of high rank “ in your own charaéter,” they are “thofe 
little ‘creatures whom we are ~pleafed to eall the great ;” 
but when you addrefs them “ in mine,” no fervility is fuffi- 
ciently humble. He then with great propriety explained 

the ill confequences which might be expeéted from fuch a 

fetter, which his relations would print in their own defence 
and which would forever be produced as afull anfwer to 
~ all that he fhould alledge egdinft them ; for he always in- 
. tended to publifh a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It isto be remembered, to the honour of 
the gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, that he 
yielded to Mr. Savage’s reafons, and agreed that it ought 
_to be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations and delays, a fubfcription was at 
length raifed, which did not amount to fifty pouuds a year, 
though twenty were paid by one gentleman ; fuch was the 
generofity of mankind, that what had been done by a play- 
er without folicitation, could not now be affeéted by ap- 
plication and intereit ; and Savage had a great number to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that which Mrs. 
Oldfield paid him without exating any fervilities. 

Mr. Savage however was fatisfied, and willing to retire, 
and was convinced that the allowance, though fcanty, 

~ would be more than fufficient for him, being now deter- 
mined to commence arigid economift, and to live accor- 
ding to the exatteft rules of frugality ; for nothing was 
in his opinion more contemptible thana man, who, when 
he knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he confefled, 
that infiances of fuch folly were too common, and lament- 
ed that fome men were not to be trufted with their own 
money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left London in Ju- 
ly 1739, having taken leave with great tendernefs of his 
friends, and parted from the author of this narrative with 
tearsin his eyes. He was furnifhed with fifteen guineas, 
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and informed, that they would be fufficient, not only for 
the expence of his journey, but for his fupport in Wales for 


= 
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fume time; and that there remained but little more of the — 


fir colleGtion. He promifed a ftri€& adherence to his max- 
ims of parfimony, and went away in thé ftage coach; nor 
did his friends expe to hear from him, tillhe informed 
~them of his arrival in Swanfea. Met 

But when they leaft expeéed, arrived a letter dated the 
fourteenth day after his departure, in which he fent them 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
and that he*therefore could not proceed without a remit- 
tance. ‘They then fent him the money that was in their 
hands, with which he was enabled to reach Briftol, from 
whence he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Brittol he found an embargo laid upon the fhipping, 
fothat he could not immediately obtain a pafiage ; and be- 
ing therefore obliged to ftay there fome time, he, with his 
ufual felicity, ingratiated himfelf with many of the princi- 
ple inhabitants, was invited te their houfes, diftinguifhed 
at their public feafts, and treated with 2 regard that grati- 
fied his vanity, and therefore eafily engaged his affeCtion. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of 
the conduct of his friends in London, and irritated many of 
them fo much by his letters, that they withdrew, however 
honourably, their contributions ; and it is believed, that 
little more was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, 
which were allowed him by the gentleman who propofed 
the fubfcriptien, 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to Swanfea, the 
place originally propofed for his refidence, where he lived 
about a year, very much diflatished with the diminution of 
his falary ; but contraéted, as in other places, acquaintance 
with thofe who were moft diftinguifhed in that country, 
among whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, 
by fome verfes which he inferted in The Gentlegan’s Ma- 
gazine.* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two aéts were 
wanting when he left London, and was defirous of coming 
to town to bring it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his chief benefac- 
tor to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mai- 
jet, that it might be fitted for the ftage, and allow hig 


* Reprinted in the late collection. 
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friends to receive the profits out of which an annual penfi- 
on fhould be paid him. | 3 . 3 
“This propotal he rejected with the utmoft contempt. He 
was by no means convinced that the judgment of thofe, to 
whom he was required to fubmit, was fuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he exprefled it, to be “ no lon- 
ger kept in leading-ftrings,’’ and had no elevated idea of 
** his bounty who propofed to penfion ‘him out of the pro- 
fits of his own labours.” 

He attempted, in Wales, to promote a fubfcription for 
his works,and had once hopes of fuccefs ; but ina fhort 
time afterwards formed a refolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to which he thought it not reafonable to be 
confined for the gratification of thofe, who, having promif- 
ed hima liberal income, had no fooner banifhed him to a 
remote corner than they reduced his allowance to a falary 
fearcely equal to the neceflities of life. 

His relentment of this treatment, which, in his own 
opinion at lealt, he had not deferved, was fuch, that he 
broke off all correfpondence with mott of his contributors, 
and appeared to confiderthem as perlecutors and oppref- 
fors; and inthe latter part of his life declared, that their 
conduét towards him, fince his departure from London, 
“had been perfidioufnefs improving on perfidioufnels, and 
inhumanity on inhumanity.” 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflities of Mr. Savage 
did not fometimes incite him to fatirical exaggerations of 
the behaviour of thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. But it muil be granted, that the diminution of 
his allowance was a great hardfhip, and that thofe who 
withdrew their fubfcription from a man, who, upon the 
faith of their promife, had gone into a kind of banifhment, 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been before re- 
lieved in his difireffes, will find it no ealy tafk to vindicate 
their conduct. 

It may be alledged, and perhaps jultly, that he was petu- 
lant and contemptuous; that he more frequently reproached 
his fubfcribers for not giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received ; but it is to be remembered, that his 
conduét, and this is the worft charge that can be drawn up 
againft him, did them no real injury ; and thattherefore it 
~ ought rather to have been pitied than refented ; at leaft, the 
refentment it might provoke,ought to have been generous ; 
and epithets which his conduct will hardly deferve that 
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It might hae been reafonably demanded by. Savage, 7 


He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe himfelf, and, with 
an intent to return to London, went to Briftol, where a re- 


, petition of the kindnefs which he had formerly found in- 


vited him to ftay. He was not only carrefled and treated, 
but had a colleétion made for him of about thirty pounds, 
with which it had been happy, if he had immediately de- 
parted for London ; but his negligence did not fuffer him 
to confider that fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
ereat degree the effect of novelty, and might, probably, be 
every day lefs ; and therefore he took no care to improve 
the happy time, but was encouraged by one favour to hope 
for another, till at length generofity was exhautted, and of- 
ficioufnels wearied. 

Another part of his mifcondu€t was the practic of pro- 
longing his vifits to-unfeafonable hours, and difconcerting 
all the families into which he was admitted. ‘This was an 
error in a place of commerce which all the charms of his 
converfation could not compenfate ; for what trader would 
purchafe fuch airy fatisfa¢tion by the lofs of folid gain, 
vhich muft be the confequence of midnight merriment, as 
thofe hours which were gained at night were generally loft 
in the morning: 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the inhabitants 
was gratified, found the number of his friends daily de- 
creafing, perhaps without fulpeting for what reafon their 
conduét was altered ; for he {till continued to harrafs, 
with his no€turnal intrufions, thofe that yet countenanced 
him, and admitted him to their houles. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his refidence at 
Briftol, in vifits or at taverns, for he fometimes returned to 
his ftudies, and began feveral confiderable defigns. - When 
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for the morrow, diftrefs ftole upon him by imper- 
tible degrees. His conduét had already wearied fome 
ofe who were at firft enamoured of his converfation ; 
ie might, perhaps, itill have devolved to others, whom 
he might have entertained with equal fuccefs, had not the 
decay of his clothes made it no longer confiftent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to affociate with him 
in public places. He now began to find every man from 
home at whofe houfe he ealléd’s and was therefore no 
longer able to procure the neceflaries oflife, but wandered 
about the town, flighted and negle&ed, in queft of a dinner 
which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his’ mifery he was purfued by the officers 
for {mall debts which he had contraéted; and was therefore 
obliged to withdraw from the {mall number of friends from 
whom he had {till reafon to hope for favours. His cuftom 
was to lie in bed the greateft part of the day, and to go out 
in the dark with the utmoft privacy, and after having paid 
his vifit return again, before morning, to his lodging,which 
was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the 
other, he fuffered the utmoft extremities of poverty, and 
often fafted fo long that he was feized with faintnefs, and 
had loft his appetite, not being able to bear the fmell of 
meat, till the action of his ftomach was /reftored by a cor- 
dial. 

In this dittrefs, he received a remittance of five pounds 
from London, with which he provided himfelf a decent 


coat, and determined to go to London, but unhappily {pent 
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purfued s ftudies, and at athees. nué 
his epiftolary, correfpondence ; ; nor was he. 
jected as to endeavour to procure an increafe of 
ance, by any other. ea than accufations a 
proaches. — = = 
He had now no longer: any hopes: of afiiftance from bi a 
friends at Briftol, who as merchants, and by confequer 
- fafliciently ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to have ; 
looked with much compaffion on negligence and extrava- — 
~~ <gance, or to think any excellence equivalent to a fault of a 
~fuch confequence as negleét of economy. It is natural to 
~ imagine,that many ofthofe who would have relieved | his. 
real wants, were difcouraged from the exertion of their 
nevolence by obfervation of the ufe which was. made of 
their favours, and conviétion that relief would only be 
momentary, and that the fame neceflity would ch age re 
turn. 
At Iaft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and returned 
to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to fet out ina few 
days for London ; but on the roth of January 1742-3, ha- 
ving been at fupper with two of his friends, he was at his 
return to his lodgings arrefted for a debt of about eight 
pounds, which he owed at a coffee-houfe, and condu&ed to 
the houfe of a fheriff’s oficer. The account which he 
gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentle- 
men with whom he had fupped, is too remarkable to be 
omitted 
“It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I — yef- 
terday’s evening with you ; becaufe the hone hindered. me > 
from entering on my new lodging; however, I have now 
get one, but fuch an one as I believe nobody would chufe. 
“Twas arrefted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, juft as Iwas 
going up flairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer’s ; but taken in fo 
ptivate a manner, that I believe nobody at the White. Lion 
is apprifed of it. Though Ilet the officers know the 
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z ftrength (or rather weaknefs) of my pocket, yet they treat. 
‘ed me with the utmoft civility ;. and even when they con. 
ducted me to confinement, it was in fuch a manner, that I 

werily believe! could have efcaped, which I would rather 

- be ruined than have done, notwithftanding the whole 

amount of my finances was but three pence half-penny. 

“Tn the firft place I muft infift, that you will induftri- 

oufly conceal this from Mrs. 5 s, becaufe I would not 

have her goodnature fuiler that pain, which, I know, fhe 
would be apt to feel on this occafion. 

“ Next, { conjure you, dear fir, by all the ties of friend- 
fhip, by no means to have one uneafly thought on my ac- 
count ; but to have the fame pleafantry of countenance, ~ 

_ and unruffied ferenity of mind, which (God be praifed!) I 
have in this, and have had ina much feverer calamity. 

Furthermore, I charge you, if you value my friendihip as 
truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the leaft 
refentmeiit againit Mrs. Read. I believe fhe has ruined | 
me, but I freely forgive her; and (though I will never more 
have any intimacy with her) 1 would, ata due diftance, 
rather do her an act of good, than ill-will. Laftly {pardon 
the expreflion) I abfelutely command you not to offer me 
any pecuniary afliflance, nor to :attempt getting me any 
from any one of your friends. At another time, or on any 
other occafion, you may, dear friend, be well affured, I 
would rather write to you inthe fubmiflive ftyle of a requeft 
than that of a peremtory command. 

“ However, that my truly valuable friend may not think 
iam too proud to afk a favour, let me entreat you to let 
mie have your boy to attend me for this day, not only for 
the fake of faving me the expence of porters, but for the 
delivery of fome letters to people whofe names I would not 
have known to ftrangers. 

“The civil treatment { have thus far met from thofe whofe 
ptifoner | am, makes me thankful tothe Almighty, that, 
though he has thought fit to vifit me (on my birth-night) 
with afiliGtion, yet (fuch is his great goodnels! ) my afilicti- 
on is not without alleviating circumftances. J murmur 

“not; but am all refignation to the Divine will. As to the 
world, | hope that [ fhall be indued by Heaven with that 
prefence of mind, that ferene dignity in misfortune that 
conftitutes the character ofa true nobleman ; a dignity 
far beyond that of coronets; a nobility arifing from the jufl 
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principles of philofophy, refined and exalted by thofe of — 


2a 
chriftianity.”— — 
He continued five days at the officer’s, in hopes that he — 
fhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the neceflity of — 
going to prifon. The ftate in which he pafled his time, and» ; 
the treatment which he received, are very juftly exprefled 
by: him in a letter which he wrote toa-friend: “ The — 
whole day,” fays he, “has been employed in various peo- 
ples’ filling my head with their foolifh chimerical fyftems, — 
which has obliged me coolly (as far as nature willadmit)to — 
digeft, and accommodate my{elfto every different perfon’s 
way of thinking ; hurried from one wild fy{ftem to another, 
till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and no- 
thing done—promifed—difappointed—ordered to fend, 
every hour, from one part of the town to the other.” 

When his triends, who had hitherto carefled and ap- 
plauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt was the 
fame, they all refufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
expence of eight pounds ; and therefore, after having been 
for fome time at the officer’s houfe, “at an immenfe ex- 
pence,” as he obferves in his letter, he was at length remo- 
ved to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by the generofi- 
ty of Mr. Nath at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an 
account of his condition, immediately fent him five gui- 
neas, and promifed to promote his fubfcription at Bath 
with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaft a free- 
dom from fufpenfe, and reft from the difturbing viciflitudes 
of hope and difappointment ; he now found that his friends 
were only companions, who were willing to fhare his gai- 
ety, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; and therefore 
he no longer expected any afliftance from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gentleman, that he 
offered to releafe him by paying the debt ; but that Mr.Sa- 
vage would not confent, I fuppofe beeaufe he thought he 
had before been too burthenfome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, that a colleGtion 
fhould be made for his enlargement; but he treated the 
propofal,”’ and declared‘ * he fhould again treat it, with dif- 
dain. As to writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
high a fpirit, and determined only to write to fome minif- 
ters of ftate, to try to regain his penfion.” 
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2 He continued to complain of thofe that had fent him in- 
to the country, and objected to. them, that he had *“ loft the 


profits of his play, which had been finifhed three years ;” 
and in another letter he declares his refolution to publith 


a pamphlet, that the world might know how “ he had been 


ufed.”’ 
- This pamphlet was never written; for he in a very 
thort time recovered his ufual tranquility, and cheerfully 
applied himfelf to more inoffenfive fludies. He indeed, 
fteadily declared, that he was promifed a yearly allowance 
of fifty pounds, and never received half the fum; but he 
feemed to refign himfelf to that as well as to other misfor- 
tunes, and lofe the remembrance of it in his amufements 
and employments. 

The cheerfulnefs with which he bore his confinement, 
appears from the following letter, which he wrote, Janua- 
ry 30th, to one of his friends in London: 

“ | now write to you from my confinement in Newgate, 
where [have been ever fince Monday laft was fe’nnight, 
and where lenjoy myfelf with much more tranquillity than 
Ihave known for upwards of a twelve month patt; having 
a room entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufement of 
my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all collefied in my- 
felf ; and though my perfon is in confinement, my mind 
can expiate on ample and ufeful fubjeCs with all the free- 
dom imaginable. Iam now more converfant with the 
Nine than ever; and if, inflead of a Newgate-bird, I may 
be allowed to be a bird ofthe Mules, I affure you Sir, I fing 
very freely in my cage; fometimes indeed in the plaintive 
notes of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 
ftrain of the lark.””— 

In another letter he obferves, that he ranges from one 
fubjeé to another without confining himfelf to any parti- 
cular tafk ; and that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, at leaft, tobe 
mentioned with applaufe ; and whatever faults may. be 
imputed to him, the virtue of fuffering well cannot be de- 
nied him. ‘he two powers which, in the opinion of [£pic- 
tetus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe of bearing and for- 
bearing, which cannot indeed be affirmed to have been 
equally poflefled by Savage ; and indeed the waut of one 
obliged him very frequently to practife the other. 


“He was treated by Mr. Be the ect of thd ‘pik = 
with great humanity ; was fupported by him at his own ta~ ~ 
ble without any certainty of recompence ; hada room 3 
to himfelf, to which he could at any time retire from — 
all difturbance; was allowed to ftand at the door of the 
prifon, and fometimes taken out into the fields ; fo that ae: 
fuitered fewer hardthips in prifon than he bad been accuf> 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a genile 
execution of his office, but made fome overtures to the 
creditor for his releafe, though without effe&; and conti+ 
nued, during the whole time of his imprifonment, to treat 
him ith the utmolt tendernefs and civility. a 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that fiate which 
makes it mofl dificult ; and therefore the humanity of a | 
gaoler certainly deferves this public atteflation ; and the =~ 
man, whofe’heart has net been hardened by fuch an em+ — 
ployment, may be juftly propofed-as a pattern of benevo- | 
ence. Ifaninfcription was once engraved “to the honeft — 
toil-gatherer,’ lefs honours ought not to be paid. “to the 
tender gaoler.”” 

Mr. Savage very frequently - received vifits, and 
fometimes prefents, from his acquaintances; but they 
did not. amount toa fubfifence, for ‘the greater part of 
which he was indebted to the generofity of this keeper ; 
but thefe favours, however they might endear to him the 
particular perfons from whom he received them, were vé- 
ry far from imprefling upon his mind any advantageous 
ideas of the people of Briitol, and therefore he thought he 
could not more properly employ himfelf in prifon, than in 
writing a poem called ** London and Briftol delineated.” 

When he had brought this poem to its prefent fiate, 
which, without con fidering the chafm, is not perfe&, he 
wrote to London an account of his defion, and informed 
his friend, that he w cae stermined to print it with his name ; 
but enjoined him not to communicate his intention to his 
Briftol:acquaintance.. The gentleman, furprifed at his re- 
folution, endeavoured to diflmade him from publifhing it, 
at lealt from “preixing his name; and declared, that hé 
could not reconcile the injunction of fecrecy with his refo- 
lution to own it»atits firft appearance. ‘Fo this Mr. Sa- 
vage returned an amiwer agreeable to his charaéter in the 
following terms 
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x « Lneceived yours is morning ; and not without: a lit- 
oe rife atthe contents. To anfwer a queflion with a 
- quettion, you afk me concerning London and Briftol, Why 
will IT add delineated ? Why did Mr. Woolatton add the 
fame word to his Rexicion or Naturu? I fuppofe that it 
was” his will and pleafure to add it in his'eafe ; and it is 
, dofoinmyown. You are pleafed to tell me, that 
you underftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, and yet I in- 
- tend to fet my name to it. My anfwer is IT have my 
Z private reafons, which I am not see to explain to any 
one. You doubt my fried: Mr. S Would not approve 
of it And what is it to me whether he does: or not ? Do 
you imagine that Mr. S—— is to diate to me? Hany 
man who calls himfelf my friend fhould affume fuch an air, 
T- would f{purn at his friendfhip with contempt. You fay I 
feem to think fo by my:net letting him know it—And fup- 
- pofe I do, what then? Perhaps Ican give reafons for that 
- difapprobation, very foreign from what you would imagine. 
You go on in faying, Suppofe | thould not putmy name to 
it—My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any fuch thing, 
being determined to the contrary : neither, Sir, would I. 
have you fuppofe, that l applied to you for want of another 
prefs : nor would I have you imagine, that 1 owe Mr. S— 
obligations which | do not.” 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his climate adhe= 
rence to his own refolutions, however abfurd. A prifoner¥ 
fupported by charity ! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in Briftol, once 
carefled, efteemed, and prefented with a liberal colle€tion, 

he could forget on afudden his danger and his obliga- 
tions, to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eagernefs 
of his refentment, and publith afatire, by which he might 
reafonably expect that he fhould alienate thofe who then 
fupported him, and provoke thofe whom he could neither 
refift nor efcape. ; | 

- This refolution, Senn the execution of which it is pro- 
bable that not only his death could have hindered him, is 
fuficient to fhew, how much he difregarded all confider ati- 
ons that oppofed his prefent paflions, and how readily he 
hazarded al! future advantages for any immediate gratifica- 
tions. Whatever was his predominant inclination, nei- 
ther hope nor fear hindered him from complying with i a 
norhad oppofition any other effe than toh ciphten his 
dour, and irritate his vehemence. 


~* his own opinion; for itis:very unequal, and fome: 
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This performance was however laid afide, while he» ra 
employed in foliciting affiftance from feveral great perfons} 
and one interruption fucceeding another,hindered him from — 
fupplying the chafm, and perhaps from retouching the other — 
parts, which he can hardly be imagined to have finithedin — 


lines are rather inferted to rhyme to others, than to fupport — 
or improve the fenfe ; but the firft and laft parts are work- — 
ed up with great fpirit and elegance. See 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the moft part in ftu- — 
dy, or in receiving vifits; but fometimes he defcended to 
lower amufements, and diverted himfelf in the kitchen — 
with the converfation of the criminals ; for it was not — 
pleafing to him to be much without company; and though: . 
he was very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the firft that offered : for this he was fome- 
times reproved by his friends, who found him furrounded 
with felons ; but the reproof was on that, as on other occa- 
fions, thrown away ; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of others. 

But-here, as in every other fcene of his life, he made ufe 
of fuch opportunities as occurred of benefiting thofe who 
were more miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 
to perform any office of humanity to his fellow-prifoners. 

*He had now ceafed from correfponding with any of his 
{ubfcribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the 
twenty pounds a year which he had promifed him, and by 
whom it was expected that he would have been in a very 
thort time enlarged, becaufe he had direéted the keeper to 
enquire after the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according to the 
forms of the court, that the creditor might be obliged to 
make him fome allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the hall was treat- 
ed with very unufual refpec. 

_ But the refentment of the city was afterwards raifed by 

fome accounts that had been fpread of the fatire, and he 

was informed that fome of the merchants intended to pay - 
the allowance which the law required, and to detain him a 

prifoner at their own expence. This he treated as an emp- 

ty menace; and perhaps might have hafiened the publica- 

tion, only to fhew how much he was fuperior to their in- 

fults, had not all his fchemes been fuddenly. deftroyed. 
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Cite itn to” nrosite” Aes Milince: ‘The 
that the keeper faw hin was on July the 3rft, 17433 . 
when Savage feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an un= 
common earneftnefs, “ Ihave fomething to fay to ‘you, 
_Sir;” but, after a paufe, moved his hand in a melancholy 
; manner ; and, finding himfelf unable to recolle& what he: 
_-was going to communicate, faid, “’Tis gone!” The keeper 
~ foon after left him ; and the next morning he died. He was 
buried in the church. yard of St. Peter, at the expence “of 
ae keeper : 
“Stich were the life ane dei ae Richard Shifige. a matt 
equally diftinguifhed by his virtues and vices; and at once 
remarkable for his weaknefles and abilities. 

*He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of body, a 
Tone vilage, coarfe features, and melancholy afpecdt; of a 
grave and manly deportment, afolemn dignity of mein; 
‘but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened into ant 

engaging ‘éafinefs of manners. His walk was flow, and 
his voice tremulous and mourriful. He was eafily excited to 
fmiles, but very feldom provoked to laughter: 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and ac- 
tive. His judgment was accurate, his apprel ehenfion quick, 
and his memory fo tenacious, that he was frequently ob- 
ferved to know what he had learned from others: in a fhort 
fire, better than thofe by whom he was mformed ; and 
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could frequently.recolle& incidents, with all their eo 
uation of circumfiances, which few would have rega 
at the prefent time, but which the quicknefs of his appr 
henfion imprefled upon him. He had-the peculiar felicity 
that his. attention never deferted him; he was prefent t 
every object, and regardful of the molt trifling occurren 
ces. He had the art of efcaping from his-own r 
and accomodating himfelf to every new fcene. = 
To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his know. 
ledge, compared with the fmall time which he fpent in vift 
ble endeavours to acquire it. He mingled in curfory cons” 
verfation with the fame fleadinefs of attention as others ap. 
ply to aleGture; and, amidft the appearance of thoughtlefs 
gaiety, loft no new idea that was ftarted, nor any hint that 
could be improved. He had therefore made in coffee-houfes 
the fame proficiency as others in their clofets: andit is re- 
markable, that the writings of aman of little education and - 
little reading have an air of learning fcarcely to be found © 
in any other performances, but which perhaps as often ob- © 
{cures as embellifhes them. : 
His judgment was eminently exat both with regard te © 
writings and to men. ‘The knowledge of life was indeed — 
his chief attainment; and it is mot without fome fatisfaction, 
that I can produce the fuffrage of Savage in favour of hu- 
man nature, of which he never appeared to entertain fuch 
odious ideas as fome, who perhaps had neither his judg- 
ment nor experience, have publifhed, either in oftentation 
of their fagacity vindication of their crimes, or gratifica- 
tion of their malice. 
His method of life particularly qualified him for conver- 
fation, of which he knew how to praétife all the graces. He 
was never vehement or loud, but at once modeit.and eafy, 
open and refpectful; his language was vivacious and ele- 
gant, and equally happy upon grave or humourous fubjeéts. 
He was generally cenfured for not knowing when to retire; 
but that was not the defe&t of his judgment, but of his for- 
tune; when he left his company, he was frequently to 
{pend the remaining part of the night in the ftreet, or at leaft 
was abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it is not flrange 
that he delayed as long as he could; and fometimes forgot 
that he gave others pain to avoid it himfelf. 
It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his abilities for the 
dire€tion of his own condu@; an irregular and diffipated 
manner of life had made him the flave of every paffion that 
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_ happened to be excited by the prefence of its objeé, and 


that flavery to his paflions reciprocally produced a life ir-- 
regular and diffipated. He was not a matter of his own mo-’ 
tions, nor could promife any thing for the next day. 
- 2 With regard to his economy, nothing can be added to 
the relation of his life. He appeared to think himfelf born 
_ to be fupported by others, and difpenfed from all neceflity 
_ of providing for himfelf; he therefore never profecuted any 
_ {cheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to fecure the 
_ profits which his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion of his paffions, 
- uncertain and capricious; he was ealily engaged, and ea: 
fily difgufted; but he is accufed of retaining his hatred 
more tenacioufly than his benevolence. roe. 

He was compaflionate both by nature and principle, and - 
always ready to perform offices of humanity; but when he 
was provoked (and very fmall offences were fufficient to 
provoke him,) he would profecute his revenge with the ut- 
moft acrimony till his paffion had fubfided: 

His friendfhip was therefore of little value; for though 
he was zealous in the fupport or vindication of thofe whom 
he loved, yet it was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
he confidered himfelf as difcharged by the firft quarrel from 
ties of honour or gratitude ; and would betray thofe fecrets 
which, in-the warmth of confilence, had been imparted to 
him. This pra€tice drew upon him an univerfal accufation 
of ingratitude ; nor can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet himfelf free from the load of an obligation; for he could 
not bear to concieve himfelf in a flate of dependence, his 
pride being equally powerful with his other paflions, and 
appearing in the form of infolence at one time, and of va- 
nity at another. Vanity, the moft innocent {pecies of pride, 
was moft frequently predominant: He could not eafily 
leave off, when he had once begun to mention himfelf or 
his works; nor ever read his verfes without ftealing his 
eyes from the page, to difeover, in the faces of his audi- 
ence, how they were affeted with any favourite paflage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be given to 
the delicacy with which he was alwavs careful to feparate 
his own merit from every other man’s, and to reject that 
praife to which he had no claim. He did not forget, in 
mentioning his performances, to mark every line that had 
been fuggefted or amended; and was fo accurate, as to relate 
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juftice: he knew very well the neceflity of goodn fs to 
prefent and future happinefs of mankind ; nor is there j 
haps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to pleafe by fla 
tering the appetites, or perverting the judgment. 

ee an author, therefore, and he now ceafes to influence — 
mankind in any other charatter, if one piece which he had ~ 
refolved to fupprefs be excepted, he has very little to fear 
from the fltriteft moral or religious cenfure. And though 
he may not be altogether fecure againft the objetions of © 
the critic, it muft however be acknowledged, that his works — 
are the productions of a genius truly poetical; and what 
many writers who have been more lavifhly applauded can- | 
not boaft, that they have an original air, which has no re- 
femblance of any foregoing work, that the verfification and 
fentiments have a calt peculiar to themfelves, which no — 
man can imitate with fuceefs, becaufe what was nature in 
Savage, would in another be affeGtation, It muft be con- | 
feffed, that his defcriptions are ftriking, his images anima- — 
ted, his fictions juftly imagined, and his allegories artfully — 
purfued; that his diétion is elevated, though fometimes 
forced, and his numbers fonorious and majeftic, though fre- 
guently fluggifh and encumbered. Of his ftyle, the gene- 
ral fault is harfhnefs, and its general excelience is dignity; 
of his fentiments, the prevailing beauty is fublimity, and ~ 
uniformity the prevailing defe&. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly con- 
fider his fortune, will think an “apolog y either neceflary or 
difficult. fhe was not always fufficiently inftru€ted in his 
fubject, his knowledge was at leaft greater than could have 
been attained by others in the fame ftate. If his works 
were fometimes unfinifhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be 
exacted trom a man oppreiled with want, which he has no 
hope of relieving but by a fpeedy publication. The infolence 
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_ and refentment of which he is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardthips, 
_and conftrained hourly to retura the fpurns of contempt, 
-andreprefs the infolence of profperity ; and vanity may 
furely readily be pardoned in him, to whom life afforded 
no other comforts than barren praifes, and the con{ciouf- 
- nefs of deferving them. 
_. Thofe are no proper judges of his condu&, who. have 
_ flumbered away their time on the down of plenty; nor 
_ will any wife man prefume to fay, “ Had I been in Savage’s 
condition, I fhould have lived or written better than 
“Savage.” . 
This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, if thofe 
who languifh under any part of his fufferings, fhall be ena- 
bled to fortify their patience, by reflecting that they feel 
only thofe afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him ; or thofe who, in confidence, of fuperior 
Capacities or attainments, difregard the common maxims 
of life, fhall be reminded, that nothing will fupply the 
want of prudence; and that negligence and irregularity, 
long continued, will make knowledge ufelefs, wit ridicu- 
lous, and genius contemptible. 


WAN Account of Dr, SWIFT has been already ics 
with great diligence and acutenefs, by Dr, Hawkefworth, ; 
according to a fcheme which J laid before him in the inti-. ; 
macy of our friendfhip, I cannot therefore be expected Aes 
fay much ofa life, concerning which I had long fince com- 
municated my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narration with fo much elegance of language and force of 
fentiment. 


JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to an account, 
faid to be written by himfelf, the fon of Jonathan Swift, an 
attorney, and was bornvat Dublin on St. Andrew’s day, 
1667 : according to his own report, asdelivered by Pope ~ 
to Spence, he was bern at Leicefter, the fon of a clergy- 
man, who wasaminifter of aparifh in Herefordfhire *, 
During -his life the place of his birth was undetermined, 
He was contented to be called an Irifhman by the Irifh; 
but would occafionally call himfelf an Englifhman. The 
queflion may, without much regret, be left in the obfcurity 
in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irifh, He ~ 
was fent at the age of fix ta the fchool at Kilkenny, and in 
his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted into the Univerfity 
of Dublin 

In his academical ftudies he was either not diligent or 
not happy. It muit difappoint every reader’s expectation, 
that, when at the ufual time he claimed the Bachelorfhip 
of eas he was found by the examiners too confpicuouifly 
deficient for recular admiffion, and obtained his degree at 

ut by special favour; aterm ufed in that univerfity to 
denote want of merit. 

Of this difyrace it may be eafily fuppofed that he was 
Ewen afhamed, and fhame had its proper effet in producing 

reformation. He refolved from that time to ftudy eight 
ie a day, and continued his induftry for feven years, 


* Spence’s Anecdotes, vol. II, p. 272. 


with. what improvement ‘is fufficiently known. This part 
of his ttory well deferves to be remembered ; it may afford 


whole abilities have been made for atime ufelefs by their 
_ pailions or pleafures, and who, having loft one part of life 
in idlenefs, aretempted to throw away the remainder in 
-defpair. | 
_. Inthis courfe of daily application he continued three 
~ years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if the obfervati- 
_ on and memory of an old companion may be trufted, he 
_ drew the firft fketch of his Tale of a Tub. 
When he was about one-and-twenty (1688) being by the. 
- death of Godwin Swift, his uncle, who had fupported him, 
left without fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, who 
then lived at Leicefier, about the future courfe of his life, 
and by her direGtion folicited the advice and patronage of 
Sir. William Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift’s 
relations, and whofe father, Sir John Temple, Matter of 
the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great familiarity of 
friendfhip with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan had been 
to that time maintained. 

Temple received with fufficient kindnefs the nephew of 
his father’s friend, with whom he was, when they converf- 
ed together, fo much pleafed, that he detained him two 
years inhis houfe. Here he became known to King Wil- 
liam, who fometimes vifited Temple when he was difabled 
by the gout, and being attended by Swift in the garden, 
fhewed him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William’s notions were all military ; and he ex- 
prefied his-kindnefs te Swift by offering to make him a 
captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took Swift 
with him ; and when he was confulted by the Earl of Port- 
land about the expedience of complying with a bill then 

_depending for making parliaments triennial, againit which 

King William was ftrongly prejudiced, after having in 
vain tried to fhew the Earl that the propoial involved no- 
thing dangerous to royal power, he fent Swift for the fame 
purpofe to the King. Swift, who probably was proud of 
his employment, and went with all the confidence ofa 
young man, found his arguments and his art of difplaying 
them, made totally ineffectual by the predetermination of 
the King ; and ufed to mention this difappointment as his 
fArft antidote againii vanity. 
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lady, he was advifed to try his native air, and went 
land ; but, finding no benefit, returned to Sir ; 
weoie houfe he continued his ftudies, and is known 
read, among other books, Cyprian and Irenaeus. He tho 
exercife of great neceflity, and ufed to run halla mile 
and down a hill every two hours. foe p 3 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in orate hie fritae ~ 
gree was conferred left him no great fondnefs for the Uni- ~ 
verfity of Dublin, and therefore he refolved to become a~ 
Mafter of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial which» he © 
produced, the words of difgrace were omitted, and he took 
his Mafters degree (July 5, 1692) with fuch roesreee and: 
regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to pay. his: mother 
at Leicefter an yearly vifit. He travelled on foot, unlefs 
fome violent weather drove him into a waggon, and at 
night he would goto a penny lodging, where fe purchafed 
clean fheets for fix pence. This practice Lord Orrery im- ~ 
putes to his innate love of groff{nefs and vulgarity : fome 
may alfcribe it to his defire of furveying human life through | 
all its varieties ; and others, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a paflion which feems to have been deep fixed in his © 
heart, the love of a fhilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor- 
park deferved foe other oro than the pleafure, 
however mingled with improvement, of Temple’s conver- 
fation; and grew fo impatient, that (1694) he went away 
in Seon teat: 

‘Temple, conf{cious.of having given reafon for complaint, 
is faid to have madé him Deputy Matter of the Rolls in 
freland ; which, according to his kinfman’s account, was 

an office which he knew him not able to difcharge. Swift 
therefore refolved to enter into the Church, in alee he 
had at firft no higher hopes than of the chaplainfhip to the 
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a ead ae is defired him to aes » With this re. 
queft Swift complied, having perhaps equally repented 
_ their feparation, and they lived on together with mutual 
_ fatisfaction ; ‘and, in the four years that pafled between his 
>return and Temples death, it is probable that he wrote the 
3 Fale of a Tub and the Battle of the Books. 
Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a poet, 
x oie wrote Pindaric Odes to Temple, to the King, and to 
the Athenian Society, a knot of obf{cure men, who publith- 
eda periodical pamphlet of anfwers to queftions, fent, or 
fuppofed to be fent, by Letters. I have been told that 
_ Dryden, having perufed thefe verfes, faid, “ Coufin Swift, 
you will never be a poet;”? and that this denunciation was 
~ the motive of Swiit’s perpetual malevolence to Dryden. _ 

In 1699 Templedied, and left a legacy with his manu- 
ferints to Swift, for whom he had obtained, from King 
William, a promife of the firft prebend that fhould be va- 
Fant at-Weftminiter or Canterbury. 

--Lhat this promife might not be forgotten, Swift dedica- 
ted to the King the pofthumous works with which he was in- 
trufted ; but neither the dedication, nor tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confidence and fond- 
nefs, revived in» King William the remembrance of his 
promife. Swift awhile attended the Court ; but foon found 
his folicitations hopelets. 
~ He was then invited by the Harl of Berkeley to accom- 
pany him into Ireland, as his private fecretary ; but after 
having done the bufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Bush had perfuaded the Earl that aclergy- 
man was not a proper fecretary, and: had obtained the of- 
fice for himfelf. Ina man like Swift, fuch cireumvention 
and inconftlancy muft have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to {uffer. Lord Berkel ey had the 
difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift expeCtad to ob- 
tain it ; but by the fecretary’s influence, fuppofed to have 
been fecured by a bribe, it was beltowed on fomebody elle; 
atvd Swift was difmiffled with the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, im the diocefe of Meath, which together did 
vot equal halfithe value of the deanery. 
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Soon after his fettlement at Laracor 
land the unfortunate Stella, ay young wor 
was Johnfon, the daughter of the fteward © 
Temple, who, in confideration of her father’s vi 
her a thoufand pounds. With her came Mrs. - é 
whofe whole fortune was twenty-feven pounds a year 
her life. With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours of re 
and to them he opened his bofom; but they iia in 
the fame houfe, nor did he fee either without a witnefs. 
They lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was away ; % 
when he returned,. removed toa lodaing, or to the h 
of a neighbouring clergyman. — - 

Swift was not one of thofe minds which amaze e thes wor 
with early pregnancy : his firft work, except his few posts : 
cal Effays, was the Dissentions in Athens and Rome, pab-” 
lifhed (17 or) in his thirty-fourth year. After its appear-- 
ance, paying a vilit to fome bifhop, he heard mention made- 
of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete ae 
political knowledge. When he feemed to doubt Burnet’s 
right to the work, he was told by the Bifhop, that he was 
a young man; and, fill perfifting to doubt, that he was a 
very positive young man. 

Three years afterward (1704) was publifhed The Tale of] 
a Tub: of this book charity may be perfuaded to think that / 
it micht be written by a man of a peculiar character, with-_ 
out ill intention ; ; but it is certainly of dangerous example. | 
That Swift was its author, though it be aiivontally believed, 
was never owned by himfelf, nor very well proved by any 
evidence; but no other claimant can be produced, and he 
did not deny it when Archbithop Sharpe and the Duchefs 
of Somerfet, by fhewing it to the Queen, debarred him 
from a bifhopric. 

When this wild work firft raifed the attention of the pub- 
lic, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, 
by feeming to think him the author; but Smalridge anfwer- 
ed with indignation, “‘ Not all that you and I have in the 
world, nor all that ever we fhall have, fhould hire me to 
write the Tale af a Tub.” 

The digreflions relating to Wotton and Bentley muft be 
confefied to difeover want of knowledge, or want of inte- 
grity; he did not underftand the two cotnroyerfies, or he 
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lLigpipenpeie stented them. But Wit can fland its 
: erour againgt ‘T'rath only a little while. The honours due . 
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af The Battle of the Books is fo like the Combat des Livres, 
_ which the fame queftion concerning the Ancients and Mod- 
Ferns had produced in France, that the improbability of 
_fuch a coincidence of thoughts without communciation. is 
~ not in my opinion, balanced by: the anonymous proteftation 
prefixed, in which all knowledge of the French book is 
-peremptorily difowned. gee 
ae For fome time after Swift was. probably employed in fo- 
—iitary ftudy, gaining the qualifications requifite for future 
~ eminence. How often he vifited England, and with what 
diligence he attended his parifhes, I know not. It was not 
till about four years afterwards that he became a profefled 
author, and then one year (1708) produced The Sentiments 
of a Church-of-England Man; the ridicule of Aftrology, 
_ under the name of Sickersiaff: the Arguients against abol- 
tiga Christianity; and the defence of the Sacramental 
est. 

The Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man is written 
with great coolnefs, moderation, eafe, and perfpicuity. 
“The Argument against abolishing Christianity is a very 
happy and=judicious irony. One paflage in it deferves to 
be feleGted. 

“If Chrittianity were once abolifhed, how could the free- 
thinkers, the ftrong reafoners, and the men of profound 
learning, be able t@jfnd another fubje@t fo calculated, in 
all points, wheron ta’ difplay their abilities 2; What won- 
derful productions.of wit fhould we be deprived of from 
thofe, whofe génius, by continual practice, hath been whol- 
jy turned upon raillery and imvedtives againft religion, 
and would therefore never be able to fhine, or diftinguifh 
themfelves, upon any other fubjet? We are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline ,of wit among us, and would 
take away the greate{t, perhaps the only, topic we have 
left. Who would ever have fufpeGted Afgill for a wit, or To- 
land for a philofepher, if the inexhauftible flock of Chrifti- 
anity had not been at hand to provide them with materials? 
What other fubjeét, through all art or nature, could have 
produced Tindal for a profound author, or furnifhed bim 
with readers. It is the wife choice.of the fubje& that alone 
adorns and diftinguifhes the writer. For had an hundred 


> 


pens as tere ee sgipiepera n 
would have immediately funk into filenc 
- The reafonablenefs of a Test is n 
but perhaps it muft be allow ett ge the 
been chofen. Se er 

‘The attention paid to the papers: ~ publican 
name of Bickerstaff, induced Steel when -he projeé 
Tatler, to aflume an appellation which had alread: gain 

pofleiiion of the reader’s notice. = = . eee 1 

-In the year following he wrete a Propece oe the Advance: 
ment of Keligion, addrefled to Lady Berkeley; by whofe 
kindnefs it is not unlikely that he was advanced to his be-~ 
nefices. To this projet, which is formed with great: parity 
of inteation, and difplayed with {pritelinefs and elegance, 
it can only be objected, that, like many projects, it is, if 
not generally impraéticable, yet evidently hopelefs, as it~ 
fuppofes more zeal, concord, and perfeverance, than a view _ 
of mankind gives reafon for expeCting. 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindication of Bickerstaff s 
and an explanation of an Ancient Prophecy, part written © 
after the fa€ts and the reft never eee but well plan- : 
ned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the bufy and important part of Swifts 
life. He was employed (1710) by the primate of Ireland — 
to folicit the Queen for a remiffion of the Firft Fruits and - 
Twentieth parts of the Irifh Clergy. With this purpofe he | 
had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to whom he was mentioned as 
a man neglected and opprefled by the laft miniftry, becaufe 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of their fchemes. 
What he had refufed, has never been told; what he had 
fuffered was, I fuppofe, the exclufion from:a bifhoprick by 
the remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he defcribes as rhe 
harmless tool of others hate, and whom he reprefents as af- 
terwards suing for pardon. 

Harley’s de figns and fituation were fuch as made him 
glad of an auxiliary fo well qualified for his fervice; he 
therefore foon admitted him to familiarity, whether ever 
to confidence fome have made a doubt ; but it would have 
been dificult to excite his zeal without perfuading him 
that he was trufted, and not very eafy to delude him by 
falfe perfuafions. < 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meetings in which 
the firf hints and original plan of action are fuppofed to 
have been formed; and was one of the fixteen Minitters, 
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E of hie Minifiry, who met weekly at ae other’s 
| hou fes, and were united by the name of Brother, = > 


- Being not immediately confidered as an obdurate Tory, 
1. -converfed indifcriminately with all the wits, and was 
yet the friend of Steele; ; who, in the Tatler, which began 
° M1710, confefles the advantages of his converfation, and 
~ mentions fomething contributed by him to his paper. But 
€ was now immerging into political controverfy; for the 
fame year produced the Examiner, of which Swift wrote | 
‘thirty-three papers. In-argument he may be allowed to 
“have the advantage; for where a wide fyftem of condud, 
_ and the whole of a public character, is laid open to enqui-— 
ry, the acenfer having the choice of facts, mutt be very un- 
fkilful if he does not prevail; but with regard to wit, Iam 
afraid none of Swift’s papers will be found equal to thofe 
by which Addifon oppofed him. 
_~ Early in the next year he publifhed a Proposal for cor- 
Z recting, improving, and ascertaining the English Tongue, in” 
a Letter to the-Karl of Oxford; written without much 
knowledge of the general nature of language, and without 
any accurate enquiry into the hiltory of other tongues. The 
certainty and ftability which, contrary to all experience, 
Ne thinks attainable, he propofes to fecure inftituting an 
~-academy; the decrees of which every man would have 
been willing, and many would have been proud to difobey, 
and which, being renewed by fucceflive elections, would in 
a fhort time have differed from itfelf. 
He wrote the fame year a Letter to the October Club, a 
number of Tory Gentlemen fent from the country to Par- 
liament, who formed themfelves into a club, to the num- 
ber of about an hundred, and met to animate the zeal and 
raife the expectations of each other. ‘They thought, with 
great reafon, that the Minilters were lofing opportunities ; 
that fufficient ufe was not made of the ardour of the mation; 
‘they called loudly for more-changes, and ftronger efforts ; 
and demanded the punifhment of part, and the difmifiion 
of the reft, of thofe whom they confidered as public robbers. 

Their eagernefs Was not gratified by the Queen, or by 
Harley. The Queen was probably flow becaufe fhe was 


afraid, and Harley was flow becaufe he was doubtful; he 
wasa Tory only by neceflity, or for convenience; and 
when he had power in his hands, had no fettled purpofe 


for which he fhould employ it; forced to gratify to a cer- 
tain degree the Tories who fupported him, but unwilling 


“8 sislee hiss apahcth ment to | 
he correfponded at once with 
- Grown, and-kept, as has been obler 
_ determined. Not knowing what t 
and with the fate of a double-deale 
= er, but kept his enemiesso. “pbinsey: 7 aR 
- _ Swift feems to have concurred i in opinion with th 
== ber Glub ; bat it was not in his power to oe 
-nefs of Harley, whom he fimulated as much, as he 
but with little effect. He that knows not whether to g 
in-no hafte to move. Harley, who was perhaps 
by nature, became yet more flow by irrefolution; ~ 
"content to hear that dilatorinefs lamented as natural, 
he applauded in himfelfas politic. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could. be dor 
and as they were not to be gratified, they muft be appeal. 
ed ; and. the condu& of the Minifter, if it could not best 
vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed. * Ss 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political importance: 
he publifhed(1712)the Conduct of the Allies, ten days before 
the. Parliament aflembled. The purpofe was to perfuade - 
the nation toa peace; and never had any writer more fuc=— 
cefs. The people, who had been amuied with bonfires and. 
triumphal proceflion, and looked with idolatry on the Gene. 
ral.and his friends, who, as they thought, had made Eng. — 
land the arbitrefs of nations, were confounded between 
fhame and rage, when they found that mines bad been ex 

‘ hausted, and millions destroyed, to fecure the Dutch or ag- 
grandize the Emperor, without any advantage to ourfelves 5: 
that we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own 
quarrel ; and that amongfl our enemies we might number 
our-allies: oo 

‘That is now no longer doubted of which the nation was 
the — informed, that the war was unneceflarily pro- 
im 1 to fill the pockets of Malborough; and that it would 

have Bak continued without end, if he could have con- 
tinued his annual plunder. - But Swift, I fuppofe, did not 
vet Know what he has fince written, that a commiffion was 
drawn which would have appointed him General for life, 
had it not become ineffe@tval by the refolution of Lord 

Cowper, who refufed the feal. 

Whatever is received, fay the {chools, is: recerved tn pros 

Poriton'to recipient. The power of a political treatife de- 

pends much upon the difpofition of the people; the nation 
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. of readers. “To ie ptopagetion eating 
for eonverfation, fpeeches for debate, = ma- 
parliamentary refolutions. 
rely, whoever furveys this wonder- sshictety patie 
t 1 cool perufal, will confels that its efficacy was 
upplied by the paffions of its readers ; 3 that it operates by 
i he mere weight of faéts, with very little peice from 
the hand that produced them. 
“This year (1712)he publithed his efeatins on tbe Boek 
rier Treaty, which carries on the defign of his Conduct of 
the Allies, and thews how litde regard in that negotiation 
had been fhown to the intereft of England, and how much 
_ of the conquered country had been demanded by the Dutch. 
This was followed by Remarks on the Bishop of Sarum’s 
7 Introduction to bis third Volume of the History of Reforma- 
tions a pam phiet which Burnet publithed as an alarm, to 
warn the nation of the approach of Popery. Swift, who 
- feems to have difliked the Bifhop with fomething more than 
- political averfion, treats him like one whom he is’ elad of 
- an opportunity to iniult. 
_~ Swit, being now the declared favourite and fuppofed 
confident of the Tory Miniliry, was treated by all that de- 
pended on the Court with the repe& which dependents 
know how to pay. He foon began ’to feel part of the mife- 
ry of greatnefs; he that could fay he knew him, confider- 
ed himfelf as having fortune in his power. Commiffions, 
folicititations, ramon iermIess, crowded about him; he was 
expected to do every man’s bufinefs, to procure employ- 
ment for one, and to retain it for another. In affifting 
- thofe who addrefied him, he reprefents himfelf as fufScient: 
ly diligent ; and defires to have others believe, what he 
probably believed himfelt, that by his interpofition many 
Whigs of merit, and ameee them Addifon and Congreve, 
were continued in their places. But every man of known 
“influence has fo many petitions which he cannot grant, that 
he mutt neceflarily offend more than he gratifies, becaufe 
the preference given to one affords all the reft a reafon for 
sony ewe =< When I give away a place, faid Lewis XIV. 
LT make an hundred discontented, and one ungrateful. 


of power or influence was wanting. It furnifhed 


a i = Pst in BS converfation with the Minifters 
of the franknefs of his remonftrances, and the familiarit 
his friendfhip. In accounts of this kind a few fingle i 
dents are fet againft the general tenour of behaviour 
man, however, can pay a more fervile tribute to the ( 
than by fuffering his liberty in their prefence to ag 
dize him in his own efteem. Between differen ranks : 
the community there is neceflarily fome diftance : he who - 
is called by his fuperior to pafs the interval, may esas 3 
accept the invitation; but petulance and obtrufion- are 
rarely Poa by magnanimity ; nor have often any 1 
bler caufe than the pride of importance, and the malice 6 
inferiority. He who knows himfelf neceflary may fet, while 
that neceffity lafts, a high value upon himfelf; as, in a low-" 
er condition, a fervant eminently fkilful may be faucy;> 
but he is faucy only becaufe he is fervile. Swift appears” 
to have preferved the kindnefs of the great when they. 
wanted him no longer; and therefore it muft be allowed, - 
that the childifh freedom, to which he feems enough ine 
clined, was overpowered by his better qualities. 

His difinterefiednefs has been likewife mentioned; a 
ftrain of heroifm, which would have:been in his Sees 
romantic and fuperfluous. Ecclefiaftical benefices, when 
they become vacant, muft be given away ; and the friends 
of Power may, if there be no inherent. difqualification, © 
reafonably expec them. Swift accepted (1713) the dea- i 
nery of St. Patrick, the beft preferment tnat his friends © 
‘could venture to give him. That Minifiry was.in a great = 
degree fupported by the Clergy, who were not yet recon: 
ciléd to the author of the Tale of a Tub, and would not 
without much difcontent and indignation have borne to fee 
him inftalled in an Enelith Cathedral. 

He refuted, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford; but 
1@é accepted afterwards a draught ofathoufand upon the 
Jixchequer, which was intercepted by the Qnéen’s death, ~ 
and which he refigned, as he fays himfelf, multa~ gemens, 
with many a groan. ¢ 

In the midft of his power and his politics, he kept a 
journal of his vifits, his walks, his interviews with Minif- 3 
ters , and quarrels with his fervant, and tranfmitted it to 
Mrs. Johnion and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he kenw that 
whatever befel him was interefting, and no accounts could 
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be too minute. Whether thefe diural trifies were properly 
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in in | ee laft years. 
wift contrived an interview, from which: aes both nee 
ontented: he procured a fecond, which only 
vince him. that the feud_was  Peupricticable.: ; he told 
them his opinion, that all was loft, This denunciation was 
contradi@ed by Oxford, but Bolingbroke whilpered that 
he was right. 
Before this violent diffention had fhatecen the Miniftry; 
Swift had publifhed, in the beginning of the year (1714,) 
The public Spirit of the Whigs, in anfwer to The Crisis, a 
pamphlet. for which Steele was expelled from the Houfe of 
Commons. Swift was now fo far alienated from Steele as 
to think him no longer entitled to.decency, and therefore 
treats him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes with 
_ abhorrence. 
_ In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms fo 
Cp provoking to that irritable nation, that, refolving not to be 
offended with impunity, the Scotch Lords in a body demand- 
ed an audience of the Queen, and folicited reparation. A: 
proclamation was iffued, in which three. hundred pounds 
was offered for difcovery of the author. From this ftorm 
he’ was, ashe relates, secure by a.sleight; of what kind, or 
by whofe prudence, is not known; "and fuch was the in- 
_ereafe of his reputation, that the Scottith Wation applied Gs 
gain that be would be their friend. 
" Ihe was become fo formidable to the Whigs, that his fa- 
iliarity with the Minifters. was clamoured at in Parla. 
Vor di. ~ AB 


By time or chance might bring to. pafs, di 
~ broke down at once the whole. Tyflern: of To 
nothing remained but to. withdraw from the abi 

of triumphant Whiggifm, and thelter os ee in une 
obfcurity ees 

The accounts of his reception eas id, given by I 
on Orrery and Dr. Delany, are fo different, that the cred 3 
writers; both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved, 
by fuppofing what I think is true, that they {peak of diff 
ent times. When Delany fays that he was received with 
refpect, he means for the firft fortnight when he came to} 
take legal poffeffion; and when Lord Orrery tells that: he 
was pelted by the populace, he is to be underitood of th 
time when, after the Quran s death, he beeame a fettle 
refident. - 

The Archbifhop of Dublin wave him at firlt rane dite 
bance in the exercife of his jurifdi¢tion; but it was foon 
difcovered, that between prudence and integrity he was” 
feldom in the wrong; and that, when he was right, his~ 
fpirit did not eafily yield to oppofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults ofa party and the 
intrigues Sof a court, they ftill kept his thoughts in agitation, 
as the fea fuétuates a while when the form has ceafed. He 
therefore filled his hours with fome hiftorical attempts, re-- 
lating to the Change of the Ministers, and the Conduct of the’ 
Ministry. He likewife is faid to have written a History of 
the Four last Years of Queen Anne, which he began in her’ 
lifetime, and afterwards. laboured with great attention, but. 
never publithed. It was after his death in the hands of 
Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book under that title was. 
publithed, with Swift’s name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I 
can only fay, that it feemed by no means to correfpond 
with the notions that I had formed of it, from a converfa- 
tion which Lonce heard between the Earl of Orrery and 
old Mr. Lewis. 
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| ir nents ana frequented by” more 
more vifitants of learning tate: 
-¢ among the women. Mrs. "Johnfon had left. the coun- 
‘try, and lived Sige not far from the deanery. On 
his ‘public day dhe regulated the table, but —- a ae 
as” “oe neetite dikeoth “athey- — 


ed, lane he toutnted: ite for es mpi: of accumulating 
money. His avarice, however, was not fuffered to ob-~ 
“ftruGt the claims of his dignity; he was ferved in plate, 
nd ufed to fay that he was the pooreft gentleman in Ire- 
land that-eat upon plate, and the ‘ticheft that lived without 
coach. Pere 
Bow he fpent the reft of his time, and how he employed 
his hours of ftudy, has been enquired with hopelefs curiofi- 
“ty. For whe can give an account cf another’s ftudies? 
- Swift was not likely to. admit any to his privacies, or to 
“ 4gapart a minute account of his bufinefs or his teifare: 
~Soon- after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was pri- 
‘vately married to Mrs. Johnfon, by Dr. Athe, Bishop of 
_ Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, inthe garden. <The 
‘marriage made no change in-their mode of fife ; ; they lived 
-4n--diffetent houfes, as. before; nor did fhe everlodge in 
the deanery but when Swift was feized with a fit of giddi- 
nefs. ‘It would be difficult,’ fays Lord Orrery, “ to 
“prove that they were ever afterwards together without a 
third perfon.” 
“2 The ‘deans-of St’ Patrick’s lived in eae manner, 
known and fregarded only by his friends, till, about the 
year “1729, be, by a pamphiet, recommended to the Irifh 
the ufégand confequently the impfovement, of their manu- 
facture. Fora mans>to ule the productions of his own la- 
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oan by the name of Wininese hole conte t has 
already fuficiently difeufled, and whofe hiftory is 
known to be minutely repeated. She wasa young 
fond of literature, whom Decanus the Dean, called Cade 
by tranfpofition of the letters, took pleafure in direai 
and inftru@ings till, from being proud of his praife, fhi 
grew fond of his perfon, Swift was then about forty- fever 
at an age when vanity is ftrongly excited by the amorou 
attention of a young woman. . [fit be faid that Swift fhould © 
have checked a paifion which he never meant to gratify 
-recgurfe muft be had to that extenuation which he fo much 
defpifed, men are but men: perhaps however he did not. at 
firft know his own mind, and, as he reprefents himfelf, was 
undetermined, For his admiffion of her courthhip, and his © 
indulgence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no — 
other heneht plea can be found, than that be delayed a+ dif. 
agreeable teeta from time totime, dreading the imme- — 
diate burtfis of diftrefs, and watching = a favourable mo- 
ment, She thought herfelf neglected, and died of difap- 
pointment ; having ordered by her willthe poem to be ~ 
publifhed, in which Gadenus had proclaimed her excellence, 
and confefled his love. ‘The effect of the publication upon 
the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany. 

“ T have good reafon to believe, that they both were — 
ercatly thocked and diftreffed (though it may be different- 
ly) upon this occafion. The Dean made a tour to the 
South of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, to 
diffipate his thoughts, and give place to obloguy. And 
Stella retired (upon the earnef{t invitation of the owner} to 
the houfe of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend of 
aie Dean's, whom the ale much loved and honoured. 

“here my informer often faw her; and, I have reafon to 
Ne ufed his utmoft chdcavoles to relieve, fupport, 
and amufe h ver, in this fad fituation. 


opt in to dine 
on; and as the . 
general topic 
ais one sak then tiie: ae ‘that Vanefla 
f be an. extraordinary aca that could infpire the 
Dean to write fo finely upon her.’ Mrs. Johnfon fmiled, 
a anfwered, ‘that dhe thought that point not. quite fo 
lear; for it was wots ‘known the sane a: a ds! mexite PEE 
upon a broomftiek:?= =. ore 
= “Vhe great: acquifition of Gein or SpAgence x was ‘made 
"by the Drapier’s Letters in 1724, One Wood, of Wol- » 
-verhampton in Staffordthire, a man enterprifing and rapa- 
cious, had, as is faid, by a prefent to the Duchefs of Mun- 
fler; obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one 
hundred and eighty ‘thoufand pounds. of halfpence and 
farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a 
_ very inconvenient and embarrafling {carcity of copper coin; 
fo that it was poffible to run in debt upon the credit of a 
_ piece of money; for the cook or keeper of an alehoufe 
could not refufe to fupply a man-that had filver in his 
hand, and the buyer would not leave his money without 
“change. 
The projet was therefore plaufible. The fcarcity, 
which was already great, Wood took care to make greater, 
by agents who gathered up the old half-pence.; and was 
about toturn his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures 
“of his: new mint upon Lrcland: when Swift, finding that 
the metal was debafed to an enormous degree, wrote Let- 
“ters, under the name of J. B. Drapier, to fhew the folly 
_of receiving, and the mifchief that muft enfue by giving, 
gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a third part of 
its nominal value. 

‘The nation was alarmed; the new coin was univerfally 
refuted: but the governors “of Ireland confidered refiftance 
to the King’s patent as highly criminal; and one Whit- 
fhed, then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury nine times, till by 
clamour and menaces they were frighted into a fpecial 
verdict, now prefented the Drapie r, but could not prevail 
on the Grand Jary to find the bill, 


Sea out oe fear, aitiers your ar io or n 
The man excufed his fault with great fubmificn; t 
ged that he might be confined in the houfe while it we 
his power to endanger his matter; but the Dean refolut 
turned him ont, without taking father notice of him, 
the term of information had expired, and then received him 
again. Soon afterwards he ordered him and the reft of the * 
fervants into his prefence, without telling his intention 
and bade them take notice that their fellow-fervant was ni 
Tonger Robert the butler; but that his integrity had mad 
eats Mr. Blackeney, verger of St. Patrick’s; an. offices 
whofe income was between thirty and forty pounds a year: 
yet he flill continued for fome years to ferve his old mafter 
as: hrs butlers <n 
Swift was known from this time by the appellation: of The 
Leon. We was honeured by the populace, as the champ 
ion, patron, and inftru€tor of Ireland; and gained fue 
power-as, confidered both in its extent en duration, fcare- 
yoany man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth a1 
higher flation. a 
tie was-from this important year the oracle of the tras 
ders, ind:the idol of the rabble, and by confequence was 9 
feared and courted by all to whom the kindnefs of the trad-— 
ers or the populace was neéceflary. The Drapter was: 
athens the Drapier was a health; and which way foever 
the eye or the ear was turned. fome tokens were found — 
of the nation’s gratitude to the Drapier. Se 
e benefit was indeed reat}. ‘he had refcued Ireland — 
font a very oppreilive and predatory invafion; and the 
popular ity which he had gained he was diligent to keep, by 
appearing ferward and Sealons on every geeaten where 
the public intereft was fuppofed to be involved. Nor did’ 
he much feruple to boafl his influence; for when, upon 


m the great fihenss of Pie ills of life, ene in: the 
‘of the Drapier’s triumph to decline; and two years 
fterwards was fo wafted with Fe ati that her recovery 
ws confidered as hopelets. - 
Swift was then in Bert ate and: “had” bots invited by 
ord Bolingbroke to pals the winter with him in France;_ 
“but this call-of calamity haftened him to Ireland, where 
perhaps his prefence contributed to reftore her to imper- 
fect and tottering health. 
+ He wasnow fo much at eafe, that (1727) he returned to 
England; where -he colle&ed three volumes of Mifcellanies 
in conjuction with Pope, who ernie’ a querulous and a. 
pologetical P¥eface<: 
_. This important year fent! likewife into the world Gulliver’s 
‘Trav els, a produétion fo new and ftrange, that it filled the 
“reader mit a mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
>iment. 1t was received with fuch avidity, that the price of 
the frit edition was railed before the fecond could be made; 
“it was read by the high. and the low, the learned and the 
—jiliterate. Criticifm was for.a while loft in wonder ; no 
rules of judgment were applied to a book written in open 
defiance of truth and regularity.. But when diflin@ions 
' ame to be made, the part which gave leaft pleafure was 
that which deferibes the Flying Island, and that which gave 
_moft difguft muft be the hiftory of the Houyhuahums. 
. While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new 
work, the news of the King’s death arrived; and he kifled 
the hands of the new King and Queen, three days after their 
* acceffien. 
By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he had been treat- 
ed with fome diftinGtion, and was well received by her in 
her exaltation ; but whether fhe gave hopes which fhe ne- 
ver took care to fatisfy, or he formed expectations which 
fhe never meant to raife, the event was, that-he always af- 
terwards thought on her with malevolence, and particular- 
ly charged her with breaking her promife of fome medals 
which fhe engaged to fend him. 


bility ecufation ; | nied it 
between cowardice and veracity, and ual big w 
“cpothing. sass oe 

~~ He teemed- Befirons. eapueh of Se ceeneee 
and endeavoured to Le ee kindnefs of Mrs. Howar 
memebring what Mr . _ performed in fo 
times; but his: Sescbaieww 


w oes thofe of the other 
-unfuccefsful; the Lady either. wanted power, or had 
— of adenine eee . 


He then left hie houfe AE Pope as it — with ver 
ceremony, finding that two sick friends cannot live together 
and did not write to him till he found himfelf at Chelter. 
He returned to a home of forrow: poor Stella was fink 
ing into the grave, and, after a languilhing decay of about 
two months, dted in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 
1728. How much he wifhed her life, his papers fhew ; nor. 
can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of ante he 
loved mofl, aggravated by the conicioufnefs that himfelf 
had hattened. it. ; 
Beauty and the power of pleafing, the greatef external 
advantages that woman can defire or poflefs, were fatal to ~ 
the unfortunate Stella. The man whom the had the mis- — 
fortune to love was, as Delany obferves, fond of fingulari- | 
ty, and defirous to makea mode of happinefs for himfelf, ” 
different from the general courfe of things and order 
of Providence. From the time of her arrival in Ireland 
he feems refolved to keep her in his power, and therefore 
hindered a match fufficiently advantageous, by accumulat- 
ing unreafonable demands, and preferibing conditions that 
could not be performed. While the was at her own difpofal — 
he did not confider his poffeflion as fecure; refentment, 
ambition, or caprice, might feperate them ; he was there- 
fore refolved to make assurance double sure, and to appro- 


siledted ‘aford no elena Ree ee 
@ eader of Swift’s Letter to a pas on ber Marri iage, 
sd to doubt whether his opinion of female ex- 
Bailie ee to Pe admitted ; for if Als igpenery 


in He Remarks tately SeliGsed on the Life of Swift, 
lis marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful; but, 
alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, related bee me- 
Jancholy ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a 
clergyman to prepare her for death; and Delany mentions 
not with doubt, but only with. regret. Swift never men- 
tioned her without afigh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Treland, in a country to 
which not.even power almoft defpotic, nor flattery almoft 
rdolatrous, could reconcile him. He fometimes withed to 
vilit England, but always found fome reafon of delay. He 
‘tells Pope, in the es of life, that he hopes once more 
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beings dave pi 
~~ After the death of St ella, hi 

and his feverity aeeoutets rea 
from his table, and wondered wh he t 

he continued his attention to the public, 
time to time fuch directions, -admoni 
the exigency of affairs, in his opin 
nothing fell from His pen in vain. — 


“regarded with deteflation, he beftowed one 
 Bertelworth, a lawyer eminent for his infolence » 
gy, which, from very confiderable reputation, brough 
into immediate and univerfal contempt. Bettefworth, e 
raged at his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift and demanded 
whetbck he was the author of that poem? “Mr. Bettefworth,” 
anfwered he, “I was in my youth acquainted with great © 
lawyers, “‘w ho, knowing my difpofition to fatire, advifed= 
me, that if any feoundrel or blockhead whom | had lam. 
pooned fhould atk, Are you the author of this paper? 1 fhould” 
tell him that I was not the author; and therefore I tell you, - 
Mr. Bettefworth, that I am not the author of thefe lines.” 
Bettefworth was fo lttle fatished with this account, that | 
he publicly profeffed his refolution of a violent and corporal © 
revenge; but the inhabitants of St. Patrick’s diftrid em- = 
bodied themfelves in the Dean’s defence. Bettefworth de- ~ 
clared in Parliament, that Swift had deprived him of twelve. 
hundred pounds a year, - 
“Swift was popular a while by another mode of benefi- - 
cence. He fet afide fome hundreds to be lent in {mall fums | 
to the poor, from five fhillings, I think, to five pounds. He- 
took no intereft, and only required that, at repayment, a 
{mall fee fhould be given to the accomptant ; but he requir-— 
ed that the day of promifed payment fhould be exa€tly kept. 
A fevere and punttilious:temper is ill qualified for tranfac- 
tions with the poor ; the day was often broken, and the loan ] 
was not repaid. This might have been eafily forefeen; but = 
for this Swift had made no provifion of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtors to be fued. <A fevere creditor has 
no popular character; what then was likely to be faid of 
him who employs the catchpole under the appearance of © 
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charity? The clamour againft him was loud, and the re 


fentment of the pepulace outrageous; he was therefore — 
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ity exe fa iamieac si Ae: 
and his refentment of folitude tharpened his af- 
‘He was not, however, totally deferted: fome men 
eine, and fome women of elegance, often vifited him; 
he wrote from time to time either verfe or profe; of 
erfes he willingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no difcontent when he faw them printed. His favourite 
‘maxim was vive la bagatelle ; he thought trifles a neceflary 
part of life, and perhaps found them neceflary to himfelf. It 
feems impoilible to him to be idle, and his diforders made 
it difficult or dangerous to be long ferioufly ftudious, or la- 
-borioufly diligent. The love of eafe is always gaining upon 
age, and he had one temptation to petty amufements pecu- 
liar to himfelf; whatever he did, he was fure to hear ap- 
_ plauded; and fuch was his-predominance over all that ap- 
proached, that all their applaufes were probably fincere. 
He that is much Hattered, foon learns to flatter himfelf; we 
are commonly taught our duty by fear or fhame, and how 
can they a@t upon the man who hears nothing but his'‘own 
pss: : 
=~ “As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs and deafnels 
grew more frequent, and his deafnefs made converfation 
difficult 3-they grew likewife more fevere, tillin 1736, as 
he was writing a poem called The Legion Club, he was feiz- 
ed with a fit fo painful, and fo long continued, that he 
never after thought it proper to attempt any work of 
thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore 
no liberal entertainer; but was lefs frugal of his wine than 

of his meat. When his friends of either fex came to him, 

in expe¢tation of a dinner, his cuftom was to give every 
one a fhilling, that they might pleafe themfelves with their 
provifion. At laft his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindnefs; he would refufe a bottle of wine, and in Ireland 
no man vifits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and defifted from 
ftudy, he had neither bufinefs nor amufement; for having, 
by fome ridiculous refolution or mad vow, determined ne- 
ver to wear {pectacles, he could make little ufe of books in 
his later years: his ideas, therefore, being neither reno- 
vated by difcourfe, nor increal fed by reading, wore gradhally 


2 appointed of his ps nd fo 
tion. Hi, = ge 
‘The laft face that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, 
‘and her he ceafed to know in a little time. His meat w 
brought ce cut into mouthfuls j but he would aes 


haps an ee aud aoe it walking i he con f 
old habit, and was on his feet ten hours a-day. A saiies aaatios 

Next year (1742) he had an fnfamation in his left eve, 
which fwelled it to the fize of an'egg, with boils in other 
parts; he was kept long waking with the pain, and was not — 
eafily reftrained by five attendants from tearing out hiseye. 
~The tumour at laft fubfided; and a hort interval of rea- 
~fon-enfuing, in which he knew his phyfician and his family, . 
gave hopes of his recovery ; but in a few days he funk in- — 
to lethergic ftupidity, motionlefs, heedlefs, and fpeechlefs. 

Dutitis faid, that, after a year of total filence, when his houfe- 
fonder on the z30th of November, told him that the ufval 
bonfires and ‘Haminations were preparing to celebrate his 
birthday, he anfwered, ft 7s all folly ; they bad better let it 
alone. 3 ; 

It is remembered that he afterwards fpoke now and then 
or gave fome intimation ofa meaning; but at laft funk in- 
to perfee filence, which continued till about the end of 
Oftober 1744, when, in his feventy-eighth year, he expir- 
ed without a flrugegle, 


Figorous -advaices, and to poe hele Boe hich —s : 
haveat laft eftablithed. Nor-can they be charged with in.— 
‘gratitude to their benefaétor; for they reverenced him as 
. tt guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 

_ -Inhisworks, he has given very different fpecimens both 

3 ee fentiment and expreflion. ~ His Tale of a Tub has little 

refemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence. 
- and rapidity of mind, a copiouinefs of images, and vivaci- 
ty of diGtion, fuch as he afterwards never poffeffed, or ne- 
ver exerted. Itis of a mode fo diftinét and. peculiar, that 
~ it muft be confidered by itfelf; what-is true of that, is not 
- true of anything elfe which ie: has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of eafy 
language, which rather trickels than flows. His delight was 
in fimplicity.. That he has in his works no metaphor, as 

* has been faid, is nottrue; but his few metaphors feem to 
be received rather by neceflity than choice. He ftudied 
purity ; and though perhaps all his ftrittures are not exact 
yetit is not often that folecifms canbe found; and who- 
ever depends on his authority. may pear aly conclude 
himfelf fafe. His fentences are never too much dilated or 
contraéted ; and it will not be eafy to find any embarrafi- 
ment in the complication of his claufes, any inconfequence 
of his connections, or abruptnefs in his tranfitions, 

His flyle was well fuited to his thoughts, which are never 
fubtilifed by nice difquifitions, decorated by fparkling con- 
ceits, elevated by ambitious fentences, or variegated by far- 
fought learning. He pays no court to the paflions ; he 
excites neither furprife nor admiration ; he always under- 
flands himfelf; and his reader always “‘anderflanids him ; 


~ae perhaps. t praife. 
didattic, when fomething i is to be 


which ‘canes edaths: are fiseead to lie ee i 
no provifion ; it inftruéts, but does not perfuade. 
_ By his political education he was affociated with 
SW. ines ; but he-deferted them when they deferted ° 
“principles, yet without running into the « contrary extreme ; 
he continued throughout his “life to retain the difpofitio 
which he afligns to the Church-of- England Man, ot thin 
ing Earns with the Whigs ofthe State, and with the 
Tori ies of the Church. 
He was a churchman rationally zealous ; - he defired thea 
-profperity, and maintained: the honour of the Clergy ; of 
the Diilenters: he did not with te infringe the toleration, 
buthe oppofed their encroachments. 
To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He man 
ged the revenues oi his church with exa&t economy; and 
it is faid by Delany, that more money was, under his di 
rection, laid ontin repairs than had ever been in the fa 
time fince its fitfl ereion. Of his choir he was eminent- 
ly careful; and though he neither loved nor underftood. 
mufic, took care that all the fingers were well qualified, ad- 
mitting none without the teftimony of {kilful judges. — 
in his church he reflored the practice of weekly commu- — 
nion, and diltributed the facramental elements in the moft 
folemn ‘bind devout manner with his own hand. He came 
tochurch every moruing, preached commonly in his turn, 
and attended the evening anthem, that it might not be ne-- 
ghigentiy peronmed: . 
He read the fervice, “ rather with a ftrong nervous voice 
than ina gracefulmanner ; his voice was tharp- and high 
toned, rather than harmonious.” 
Ife entered upon the clerical ftate with hope to excell in- 
preaching ; but complained, that, from the time of his po- 
litical controverfies, 2e could only preach pamphlets. This 


-eenfure of himfelf, if judgment be made from thofe fermons 


“which have been publithed, was umreafonably fevere. 
The fufpicions of his irreligton proceeded in a great 
nealure from his dread of hypocrify ; inftead of withing to 
em better, he delighted in feeming worfe than he. was. 
e went in London to early prayers, left he thould be feen 
church ; he read prayers to his fervants every morning 
with fuch dexterous fecreey, that Dr. Delany was fix 
months in hishoufe before he knew it. He was not only 
careful to hide the good which he did, but willingly incur- 
red the fufpicion of evil which he did not. He forgot what 
himfelf had formerly afferted, that hypocrify is lefs mif- 
“chievous than open: impiety... Dr. Delany, with all his 
_ zeal for his honeur, has juftly condemned this part of his 
character. 
_ fhe perfon-of Swift had not. many recommendations. 
He hada kind of muddy complexion, which, though he 
~ -wathed himfelf with oriental ferupulofity, did net look clear. 
’ He had a countenance four and fevere, which he feldom 
foftened by any appearance of gaiety. He flubbornly re- 
“fitted any tendency to laughter. . 
_ To his domeftics he was naturally rough ; and a man of 
a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute attention 
~ which his works difcover, muft have been a mafler that few 
could bear... That he was difpofed to do his fervants good, 
- on important occafions, is no great mitigation ; bemefaction 
can be but rare, and tyrannic peevilhneis is perpetual. He 
did not {pare the fervants of others. Once, when he dined 
alone with the Earl of Orrery, he faid, of one that waited 
-inthe room, That man has, since we sat to the table, com- 
mitted fifteen faults, .Whatthe faults were, Lord Orrery, 

from whom I heard the flory, had not been attentive 
enough to difcover. My number may perhaps not be 
exact. 

In his economy he prattifed a peculiar and offenfive par- 
fimony, without difguife or apology. The practice of fa- 
ving being once neceflary, became habitual, and grew firft 
ridiculous, and at laft deteflable. But his avarice, though 
it might exclude pleafure, was never fuflered to encroach 

upon his virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but libe- 
ral by principle ; and if the purpefe to which he deftined 
his little accumulations be remembered, with his diftribu- 
tion of occafional charity, it will perhaps apppear that he 
liked only one thode of expence better than another, and 
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cate = he theron ye who iS adsges ee habits i is we 
than others, ifhe be not better. roe ae 
Of his humour, a for told by Pope maya 
_cimen. 
* «Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that i is mi < ' 
ftrangers, for ill-nature.— Tis fo. odd, that there i isnod ee 
feribing it but by fa&ts. Pil tell you one that firft comes in- ~ 
to my head. One evening, Gay and I went to fee. him = 
you know how intimately we were all acquainted, On ou 
coming in, ‘ Heyday, gentlemen (fays the Doétor). what? 
the meaning of this vifit? How came you to leave ali th 
great Lords, that you are fo fond of, to come hither to fee: 
poor Dean. *_—Becaule we would. rather fee you ian any, 
of them.—‘ Ay, any one that did not know fo well as I do, 
might believe you. But fince you are come, I muft get fome 
fupper for you, I fuppofe’ No, Door, we have fupped 
already.—‘ Supped already ? that's impoffible!. why, ’tis 
not eight o‘clock yet. —That’s very firange ; but, if you: 
had not fupped, I muit have got fomething for you. Let. me: 
fee, what fhould I have had : 2 A couple of lobfters ; ay, 
that would have done very well; two thi llings—tarts, a 
fhilling : but you will drink a alate of wine with: me, though 
you fupped fo much before your ufual time only to {pare - 
my pocket ?’—No, we had rather talk with you than drink 


® Spetice. 


two and two is four, 
d-fix ence : a piecé. There;’ 
or you, and there’s another 


fnefs ¢ : ee, in {pite of every things we 
ild sas to Be. contrary, he - gesually pelaees us to take the 


n the intercourfe of faroil ar ica he indulged his difpo. 
In to petulance and farcafm, and thought himfelf inju- 
dif the licentioutnels of his pellerys: the ve ley of his 


errciled. ae predominated over ate companions with very - 


he could not predominate. — To give him advice was, in the 

ftyle of his friend Delany, zo venture to speak tc him. This 

-cuftomary fuperiority foon grew too delicate for truth ; and 

‘Swift, with all his penetration, allowed himfelf to be des 
Tighted with low flattery. 3 

~ On all common occafions, he habitually affeéts a flyle of 

“arrogance, and di€tates rather than perfuades. This au- 

‘thoritative and magifterial language he expected to be re- 

ceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; but he apparent. 

‘ly flattered his own arrogance by an aflumed imperiou{nefs, 
in which he was ironical only to the refentful, and to the 
tubmiffive fufficiently ferious. 

a He told ftories with great felicity, and delighted in do- 
‘img what he knew himfelf to do well. He was therefore 
“captivated by the refpe€ful filence of a fleady liftener, and 
‘told the fame tales too often. 

- He did not however claim the right of talking alone ; for 
it was his rule, when he had {poken a minute, to give room 
by a paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all occafi- 
ons, he was an exa& computer, and knew the minutes re- 
“quired to every common operation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in his converfaa 

tion, what. appears fo frequently in his letters, an affecta- 

tion of familiarity with the Great, an ambition of moment- 

ary equality fought and enjoyed by the neglect of thofe cere- 

monies which cuftom has eftablifhed as the barriers be- 

tween one order of fociety and another. ‘This tranfgreflion 
Vor, ls Ci ¢ 


- any thing by you Lam de- Se a 


high afcendency, and probably would bear none over whom > 


y: be either loved or envied. He feems to have wafted a 


a = See. ear he céiace€ ; 
claimant may take away. ‘Het z at encroaches ona 
dignity, puts himfelf in his power; he is either — 
with helplefs indignity, or endured by RESEEST. and 
defcenfion. . z 
~ OF Swife’s general habits Bhgarking, if his Leleees 
be fuppofed to afford any evidence, he was nota mat 


in difcontent, by the rage of neglected pride, andthe. 
guifhment of unfatisfied defire. He is querulous and fi 
dious, arrogant and malignant ; he fcarcely {peaks of hi 
felf but with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with infolent fuperiority when he is gay, and with angry 
contempt when heis gloomy. From the Letters that pals. 
betweén him and Pope it might be inferred that they, with | 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engroffed all the under} ania 4 
and virtue of mankind, that their merits filled the world; 
or that there was no hope of more. They thew the age 
involved in darknefs, and thade the pié icture with fallen: 
emulation. 

When the Queen’s death drove kim into Treland, he§ 
might be allowed to regret for atime the interception of 
his views, the extinétion of his hopes, and his ejection from 

gay fcenes, important employment, and fplendid friend-— 
aa ; but when time had enabled reafon to prevail ove 
vexation, the complaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came Fidiculous becaufe they were ufelefs. But queru= 
lou{nefs was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he™ 
probably had ceafed to feel. His rerterated wailings per 
fuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit his: 
deanery for an Englifh parifh ; and Bolingbroke procured © 
amexchange, which was teje CURE. and Swift itill retained % 
the pleafure of compla LINING. K 
The greateft difficulty that occurs, in analyfing his cha- 
racter, is to difcover by what depravity of intellect he took” 
delight i in revolving ideas, from which almoft every other | 
mind fhrinks with difguit. The ideas-of pleature, even 
when criminal, may folicit the imagination ; but what has™ 
difeafe, deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts can : 
be all lured to dwell? Delany is so tiene to think that Swift’s — 
tind was not much tainted with this grafs core be-- 
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Ruch not rome & we directed) ne in ae 
nitances, and jaiutary, even where it is moft offenfive ;— 
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aie, Bese care a his cee its he its economy, and 
its income; his attention to all*thofe that preached im his” 
- cathedral, in order to their amendment in pronunciation 
and ftyle ; as alfo his remarkable attention to the intereft 
of his fucceflors, preferably to his own prefent emoluments; 
avincible patrictifm, evento acountry which he did not 
dove ; hisvery various, weil-divifed, well-judged, and ex- 
senfive charities, throughout his life, and his whole fortune 
{to fay nothing of his wife’s) conveyed to the fame Chrif- 
~ tian purpofes at his death ; charities from which he could 
enjoy no honour, advantage, or fatisfaction of any kind in 
_ this world. When you confider his ironical and humour. 
US, as well as his ferious fchemes, for the promotion of true 
religion and virtue ; his fuecefs in foliciting for the Firf- 
’¥ruits and lwentieths, tothe unfpeakable benefit of the 
eflablithed Church .of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it 
no higher) in giving occafion to the building of fifty new 
~-Churches in iendon. 
: _-* All this confidered, the charaCter of his life will appear 
“Jike that of his writings ; they will beth bear to be re-con- 
“fidered andi re. examined with the utmoft attention, and al- 
ways difcover new beauties and new exeellences upon eve- 
ry examination. 
“« They will bear to be confidered® as the fun, in which 
the brightnefs will hide the blemithes;‘and whenever petu- 
jant ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, interpo- 


- when you confider his itri@ truth, his fortitude in refilling 
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- Ye lived a blefling, he die eee and his 

oe ever livean honour to ‘Treland.” age ete 


IN the Podaat Works of Dr: SWIFT there is not much. 
upon which the critic can exercife his powers. ‘They are 
often humourous, almolt always light, and have the qual 
ties which recommend fuch compofitions, eafinefs and gal- 
ety. They are, for the moft part, what their author in-_ 
tended. ‘The diétion is corre€t, the numbers are. {mooth, 
and the rhymes exact. There feldom occurs a hard labour. 
ed expreflion, or a redundant epithet ; all his verfes exe 
plify his own definition of a good. ftyle, they confit of pro-- 
per words in proper places. ~~ 

To divide this ColleGtion into clafies, and thew how ieee 4 
pieces are grofs, and fome are trifling, would be to tell the © 
reader what he knows already, and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who certainly wrote of 
ten not to his judgment, but his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifh editions, that. 
Swift had never been known to take a fingle thousht from. 
any writer, ancient:or modern. This is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that has borrowed 
fo little, or that in all his excellences and all his defeéts has 
40 well maintained his claim to be confidered as original, 
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W ILLIAM BROOME was born in Chethire, as is faid, © 

of very «mean parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
firtt part of his life, 1 have not been able to gain any intel-: 
ligence. He was educated upon the foundation at Haton, and 
~ was captain of the fchool a whole year, without any vacan- 
_ cy, by which he might have obtained a fcholarfhip at King’s 

College. Being by this delay, fuch as is faid to have hap- 

pened very rarely, fuperannuated, he was fent to St. John’s ~ 

College by the contributions’ of his friends, where he ob- 

tained a {mall exhibition. 

. At his college he lived for fome time in the fame cham- 

‘ber with the well-known Ford, by whom I have formerly 

heard him ‘defcribed as a contraéted fcholar and a mere 

verfifyer, unacquainted with life, and unfkilfulin conver- 
fation. His addiction to metre was then fuch, that his 
= companions familiarly called him Poet. When he had op- 
portunities of mingling with mankind, he cleared himfelf, 
as Ford likewife owned, from great part of his. fcholaftic 
ruit. 

He appeared early in the world as atranflator of the 
Hliads into profe, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldifworth. 
How ‘their feveral parts were diftributed is not known. 
Vhis is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted as fuperior, 
in Toland’s opinion, to that of Pope: it has long fince 
vanifhed, and is now in no danger from the critics. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then vifiting 
Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cambridge, and gained 
fo much of his efleem, that he was employed, I believe 
to make extras from Enuftathius for the notes to the tran- 
flation of the J/iad; and inthe volumes of poetry publifhed 
by Lintot, commonly called Pepe's Miseellanies, many of 
his early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more clofaly connected. 
When the fuccefs of the //iad gave encouragement to a 
verfion of the Odyssey, Pope, weary of the toil. called 
Fenton and Broome to his afliflance; and, taking only 


eto frends in his propofals, and at the end of the. wor 


after the real condu@ of fo great an undertaking, incited 
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_ dome account is iven by Broome of their different pa 
whichthowever mentions only five books‘as written by 
_ eoadjators; the fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the fixtt 
the eley Sich and the eighteen ath by himfelf; though Pope 
in an advertifement prefixed afterwards to a new volum 
of his works, claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity 


“<meonce to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, in] 
his warm language, that he thought the relation given ing 
the note a fie; but that he was not able to afcertain the 
fveral~fhares. . ‘The intelligenee= which «Dre Warburton 
could ndét. afford: me, I ohtasee from Mr. Langton, » ta” 
witom Mr> Spence had impartéd it. 
The price at which Pope ee hi this affiflance was _ 

three hundred pounds paid: to Fenton, and five hundred te™ 
Broome, with as many. copies as he wanted for his friends’ 
svhich amounted to one-hundred more. ‘The paymen 
mace to Fenton I know but by hearfay ; Broome’s is ver 
diftin&!y told by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

Tt. is evident, that, actording te~Pope’s own eltimate, 
FoOMe was unkindly treated. If four books could merit 3 
iree hundred pounds, eight and all the notesg equivalent 4 
éalt t nee =a cer ay a right " more than fix. 
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+ fome time more than = dnef is bets en es 
ployer... He always fpoke of Pope as teo much a 
of money, attd Pope purfa ed him wah avowed hoftili- 
ty; for.he not only named him difrefpe€tfully in the Dun- — 
ciad, but quoted him more than once-in the Barhos, as a | 
proficient in the dee of Sinking ;.and in his enumeration | 
ofthe aferent | kinds of poets diftinenithed for. the pro- 
found, he reckons Broome amo: ng the Parrots who repeat 
anothers werds im such a boarse odd tone as makes them seem 
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ae he then reli igned Pulham, aiid retail 


x the Abbey Church. ee gies 
Of Broome, though it cannot be ce that he. wasa great . 
p pig At gels a unjak to deny that he was an excellent 


i elegant. His rhymes are sesso tte un- 
$ Melancholy he ' makes breath rhyme to 
rib. e place, , nd. to earth in another. Thofe faults 
cur but feldom: and he had fuch power. of words and 
numbers as fitted him fortranflation ; but, in his original 
orks, recollection” feems to have een Bes bufinefs more 
than invention. Hisimitations are fo < Sop arene that it is 
P part of his reader’s einployment to recal the verfes of fome 
former poet. Sometimes he copies the moft popular wri- 
ters, for he feems fcarcely to endeavour at concealment ; 
and fometimes he picks up fragments in obfcure corners. 
? His lines to Fenton, 


Serege, the fing of pain thy thoughts beguile, 
And make affi@ions objects of a Smiles ; 


brought to my mind fume lines on the death of € ueen 
Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I fhould not have ex- 
pected to find an imitator; 
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- AA LEXANDER POPE was born in London, May 22, 
~ 1688, of parents whofe rank or itation was never afcertain- 
ed: we are informed that they were of gentle “blocd ; that 
his father was of a family of which the Earl of Downe was 
the head, and that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, Efguire, of York, who had likewife three fons, 
one of whom had the honour of being killed, and the other 
of dying, in the fervice of Gharles the Firft; the third was 
made a general officer in Spain, from whom the fifter in- 
herited what fequeftrations and forfeitures had left in the 
family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who is more wil- 
ling, as I have heard obferved, to fhew what his father was 
not, than what he was. It is allowed that he grew rich by* 
trade; but whether in a fhop or on the Exchange was never 
difcovered, till Mr. Tyers-told, on the authority of Mrs. 
Racket, that he was a linen-draper in the Strand. Both 
parents were papiits. 

Pope was from his birth of a conftitution tender and de- 
licate ; butis faid to have fhewn remarkable gentlenels and 
fweetnefs of difpofition. “The weaknefs of his body con- 
“tinued through his life, but the mildnels of his mind per- 

haps ended with his childhood. Wis voice, when he was 
young, was fo pleafing, that he was called in fondnrefs the 
little Nightingale. 

Being not fent early to fchool, he was taught to read by 
an aunt; and when he was feven or eight years old, became 
alover of books. He firft learned to write by imitating 
printed books ; a fpecies of penmanship in which he retain- 
ed great excellence through his whole life, though his or- 
dinary hand was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampfhire 
under Taverner, a Romifh prieft, who, by a method very 
rarely praétifed, tanght him the Greek and Latin rudiments 
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together. He was now firft regularly initiated in 
the perufal of Ogylby’s Homer, and Sandys’ s Ovid nN 
by’s afliltance he never repaid with any praile; but 
‘Sandys he declared, in his notes to the Iliad, that Eng 
poetry owe@ much of its prefent beauty to his. tranfla 
Sandys very rarely attempted original compofition. = _ 

From the care of Taverner, under whom his profcien 
was confiderable, he was removed toa fchool at Twyfo 
near Winchelter, and again to another fchool about Hyde- 
park Corner; from which he ufed fometimes to ftroll to the 4 
play-houfe, and was fo delighted with theatrical exhibiti- © 
ons, that he formed a kind of play from Ogylby’s Jltad, — 
with fome verfes of his own intermixed, which he perfuad- — 
ed his fchool-fellows to a&, with the addition of his maf- | 
ter’s cardener, who perfonated Ajax. 3 

At the two laff fchools he ufed to reprefent himfelf as © 
having loft part of what Taverner had taught him, and on 
his mafter at Twyford he had already exerciled his poetry 
inalampoon. Yet under thofe mafters he tranflated more 
than a fourth part of the A/etamorphoses. If he kept the 
fame proportion in his other exercifes, it cannot be thought 
that his lofs was great. 

He tells of himfelf, in his poems, that he lisp’din nuni- 
bers: and ufed to fay that he could not remember the time 
when he began to make verfes. In the fiyle of fiGion it 
might have been faid of him as of Pinder, that when he lay 
in his cradle, the bees swarmed about his mouth. 

About the time of the revolution his father, who was 
undoubtedly difappointed by the fudden blaft of popifh ~ 
profperity, quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield in | 
Windfor Foreft, with about twenty thonfand pounds; for 
which, being confeientioufly determined not to entruft it 
to the government, he found no better ufe than that of: 
locking it up in a cheit, and taking from it what his expen- 
ces required; and his life was long enough to confume a 
great part of it, before his fon came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope.was called by his father when he was 
about twelve years old; and there he had for a few mcenths 
the afliflance of one Deane, another prieft, of whom he 
learned only to confirue alittle of Tully's Offices. How | 
Mr. Deane could fpend, with a boy who had tranflated fo. 
much of Ovid, fome months over a {mall part of Tully’s 
Offices, it is now vain to enquire. 
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_. Ofa youth fo fuccefsfully employed, and fo confpicu- 
 oufly improved, a minute account mutt be naturally de- 
fired; but curiofity mult be contented with confufed, im- 
 perfe&, and fometimes improbable intelligence. Pope, 
finding little advantage from external help, refolved thence- 
forward to dire& himfelf, and at twelve formed.a plan of 
~fiudy which he completed with little other incitement than 
‘the defire of excellence. ’ ae 
_. His primary and principal purpofe was to be a poet, 
with which his father accidentally concurred, by propofing 
_ fubje&ts, and obliging him te corre& his performances by 
many revifals; after which the old gentleman, when he 
was fatisfied, wouldfay, these are good rhymes. 
_. In his perufal of the Englith poets he foon diftinguifhed 
the verfification of Dryden, which he confidered as the 
model to be fludied, and was imprefled with fuch venerati- 
on for his inflru@tor, that he perfuaded fome friends to take 
him to the coffee-houfe which Dryden frequented, and,. 
pleafed himfelf with having feen him. ie 

Dryden died May 1, ryor, fome days before Pope was® ~ 
twelve; fo early mult he therefore have felt the power of 
harmony, and the zeal of genius. Who does not with that 
Dryden could have known the value of the homage that 
was paid him, and forefeen the greatnefs of his young ad-" 
mirer 7-2 . : 

The €arlieft of Pope’s productions is his Ode on Solitude, 
written before he was twelve, in which there is nothing 
more than other forward boys have attained, and which is 
not equal to Cowley’s performances at the fame age. . 

His time was now fpent wholly in reading and writing. 
feshe read the Claffics, he amufed himfelf with tranflating 
them ; and at fourteen made a verfion of the firfl book of 
the Thebats, which, with fome revifion, he afterwards pub- 
lithed. He mutt have been at this time, if he had no help, 
a confiderable proficient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden’s Fables, which had then been not Jong pub- 
lifhed, and were much in the hands of poetical readers, he 
was tempted to try his own fkill in giving Chaucer a more 
fafhionable appearance, and put Faruary and May, and 
the Prologue of the Wife of Bath, into Modern Enghth. 
He tranflated likewife the Epiftle of Sappho to Phaon from 
Ovid, to complete the verfion, which was before imper- 
fe&i ; and wrote fome other fmall pieces, which he aiter- 
wards printed. 
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He fometimes imitated the Englifh poets, and pro 
to have written at fourteen his poem upon Silence, after Ro- 
chefter’s Worbing. He had now formed his verfification, ” 
and in the fmoothnefs of his numbers furpaffed his original 
but this is a fmall part of his praife ; he difcovers fuch ac- 
quaintance both with human life and public affairs, as | 
not eafily conceived to have been attainable by a boy o 
fourteen in Windsor Forrest. ste 

Next year he was defirous of opening to himfelf new four= — 
ces of knowledge, by making himfelf acquainted with mo- ~ 
dern languages ; and removed for atime to London, that % 
he might ftudy French and Italian, which as he defired no-. — 
thing more than toread them, were by diligent application 
foon difpatched. Of Italian learning he does not appear — 
to have ever made much ufe in his fubfequent ftudies. . 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himfelf with © 
his own poetry. He tried all ftyles and many fubjects. He © 
wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic. poem, with pauegyrics 
on all the princes of Europe; and, ashe confefles, thought 
himself the greatest genius that ever was. Self-confidence 
is the firft requifite to great undertakings ; he, indeed, who 
forms his opinion of himfelf in folitude, without knowing 
the powers of other men, is very liable to error ; but it was 
the felicity of Pope to rate himfelf at his real value. 

Mot of his puerile productions were, by his maturer 
judgment, afterwards deltroyed ;° Alcander, the epic poem, 
was burnt by the perfuafion of Atterbury. The tragedy 
was founded on the legend of St. Genevieve. Of the come- 
dy there is no account. 

Concerning his ftudies it is related, that he tranflated 
Tully on old Age ; and that, befides his books of poetry and 
eriticilm, he read Temple’s Essays and Locke on Human 
' Understanding. Wis reading, though his favourite authors 
are not known, appears to have been fufficiently extenfive 
and multifarious ; for his early pieces fhew, with fufficient 
evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that is pleafed with himfelf, eafily imagines that he 
fhall pleafe others, Sir William Trumbal, who had been 
-ambaffador to Conftantinople, and fecretary of ftate, when 
he retired from bufinefs, fixed his refidence in the neigh. 
bourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet fixteen, was introdu- 
cedto the flatefman of fixty, and fo diflinguifhed himfelf, 
that their interviews ended in friendfhip and correfpon- 
dence. Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of 
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3 “fplendiaés acquaintance, and he feems to idee: wanted nei- 
_ ther diligence nor fuccefs in attracting the notice of the 
Bt ; for from his firft entrance into the world, and his 
entrance was very early, he was admitted to familiarity 

with thofe whofe rank or {tation made them moft conf{pi- 
 cuous, a7 

From the age of fixteen the life of Pope, as an author, 
may be properly computed. He now wrote his patiorals, 
which were thewn to the Poets and Critics of that time; as 
_ they well deferved, they were read with admiration, aid 
~many praifes were bellowed upon them and upon the Pre- 

face, whichis both elegant and learned ima high degree: 

they were, however, not publifhed till five years aiter- 

wards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are diftingecthea among the 
Engitth poets by the early exertion of their powers; but 
the works of Cowley alone were publithed i in his childhood, 
and therefore of him only can it be certain that his puerile 
performances received no improvement from his maturer 
fiudies. 

At this time he began his acquaintance with Weecherley 
aman who feems to have had among his contemporaries 
his full fhare of reputation, to have been elteemed without 
virtue, and carrefled without good-humour. Pope was 
proud ofhis notice ; Wycherley wrote verfes in his praife, 
which he was charged by Dennis with writing to himfelf, 
and they agreed for a while to. flatter one another. Itis 
pleafant to remark how foon Pope learned the cant of an 
author, and began to treat critics with contempt, though 
he had yet fauffered nothing froin them. 

But the fondnefs of Wycherley was too violent to laft. 
His efteem of Pope was fuch, that he fubmitted fome po- 
ems to his revifion ; and when Pope, perhaps proud of fuch 
confidence, was fufficiently bold in his criticifms, and libe- 
ral in his alterations; the old fcribler was angry to fee his 
pages defaced, and felt more pain from the dete€tion than 
content from the amendment of his faults. They parted ; 
but Pope always confidered him with kindnefs, ane vifited 
him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correfpondents was Mr. Cromwell, 
of whom I have learned nothing particular but that he ufed 
to ride a-hunting in atye-wig. He was fond and perhaps 
vain, of apne himfelf with poetry and criticifm ; and 
fometimes fent his performances to Pope, who did not for- 


“Wallh,, a name yet see es among. ae minor poet 
was one of his firit encouragers. His regard was gained 
_ by the Paftorals, and from him Pope received the Rope 
“by which he feems to have regulated his ftudies. — 
advifed him to correétnefs, which, as he told him, the En 
glifh poets had hitherto negletted, and which therefore was — 
lcft to him asa bafis of fame; and, being delighted with — 3 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a pafloral co- — 
medy, like thofe which are read fo eagerly in Italy; a de- & 
fign which Pope probably did not approve, as he did not ~ 
follow it. -q 
Pope had now declared fm ele a poet; and, thinking § 
himfelfintitled to poetical converfation, began at feventeen § 
to frequent Will’s, a coffee-houfe on the north fide of Raf- 
fel-ftreet in Covent-garden, where the wat of that time 
ufed to affemble, and where Dryden had, when he lived, 
been accuflomed to prefide. 
During this pertod of his life he was indefatigably dilt- 
gent, and infatiably curious; wanting health,for violent, 
and money for expenfive pleafures, and having certainly 
excited in himfell very flrong defires of intellectual emi- = 
nence, he fpent much of his time over his books; but he 
read only to ftore his mind with fa&ts and images, feizing 
all that his authors prefented with undiftinguithing voraci- 
ty, and with an appetite for knowledge too eager to be 
mice. In a mind like his, however, all the faculties were 
at once involuntarily improving. Judgment is forced up- 
onus .by experience. He that reads many books muft 
compare one opinion or one ftyle with another; and when — 
he compares, mutt neceflarily diftingutth, rejeGt, and pre-. ~ 
fer, | But the account given by himfelf of his ftudies was, 
that from fourteen to twenty he read only for amufement, 
from twenty to twenty-feven for improvement and infiruc- 
tion ; \that in the fir ft part of this time he defired only to 
know, andin the fecoad he endeavoured to judge. 
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"Phe Paflorals, which had been for fome time handed 
about among poets and critics, were at lalt printed (1709) 
in Tonfon’s Mifcellany, in a volume which began with the 


- Paftorals of Philips, and ended with thofe of Pope. 
» "The fame year was written the Essay on Criticism; a 
pee which difplays fuch extent of comprehenfion, fuch 
Micety of diflin€tion, fuch acquaintance with mankind, 
and fuch knowledge both of ancient and modern language, 
as are not often attained by the matureft age and longeft 
experience. It was publifhed about two years afterwards, 
-and being praifed by Addifon in the Spectator with fuflici-» 
ent liberality, met with fo much favour as enraged Den- 
nis, “ who,” he fays, “found himfelf attacked, without. 
any manner of provocation on his fide, and attacked in his 
perfon, inftead of his writings, by one who was wholly a 
itranger to him, at a time when all the world knew he was 
perfecuted by fortune ; and not only faw that this was at- 
tempted in a clandeftine manner, with the utmoft falfehood 
and calumny, but found that all this was done by a little 
affe€ted hypocrite, who had nothing in his mouth at the 
fame time but truth, candour, friendfhip, good-nature, 
humanity, and magnanimity.” 

How the attack is clandeftine is not eafily perceived, 
nor how his perfon is depreciated; but he feems to have 
known femething of Pope’s charafter, in whom may-be 
difcovered an appetite to talk too frequently of his own 
virtues. 

The pamphlet is fuch as rage might be expe&ed to dic- 
tate. He fuppofes himfelf to be afked two queftions; whe- 
ther the Eflay will fucceed, and who or what is the author. 

Its fuccefs he admits to be fecured by the falfe opinions 
then prevalent; the author he concludes to be young and 
raw. 

“¢ Wirft, becaufe he difcovers a fufiiciency beyond his lit- 
tle ability, and hath rafhly undertaken a tafk infinitely 
above his force. Secondly, while this little author ftruts, 
and affects the dictatorian air, he plainly fhews that at the 
fame time he is under the rod; and while he pretends to 
give law to others, is a pedantic flave to authority and opi- 
nion. Thirdly, he hath, like fchool-boys, borrowed both 
from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not his own 
mind, aad frequently contradi€s himfelf, Fifthly, he is 
almoft perpetually in the wrong.’ 
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~All thefe pofitions he attempts to prove by quotatic 
- and remarks; but his defire to do mifchief is greater t 
his power. He has, however, juftly criticifed fome paflages 
in thefe lines. | 3 ta 

There are whom heaven has blefs’d with ftore of wit, 


Yet want as much again to manage it; 
For witand judgment ever are at ftrife 


It is apparent that wit has two meanings, and that what is” 
wanted, though called wit, is truly judgment. So far] 
» Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, not content with argu-— 
ment, he will have a little mirth, and triumphs over the ~ 
fir{t couplet in terms too elegant to be forgotten. ‘* By the — 
way, what rare numbers are here! Would not one {wear 
that this younglter had efpoufed fome antiquated Mufe, who 
had fued out a divorce on account of impotence from fome ~ 
fuperannuated finner; and, having been p—xed by her 
~ formed fpoufe, has got the gout in her decrepit age, which © 
makes her hobble fo damnably.” This was the man who 
would reform a nation finking into barbarity. . 
In another place Pope himfelf allowed that Dennis had 
detected one of thofe blunders whieh are called bulls. The | 
firft edition had this line: . a 


What is this wit— 
Where wanted, fcorn’d ; and envied where acquir’d ? 


“ How,” fays the critic, “ can wit be scorm’d where it is 
not? Is not this a figure frequently employed in Hiberni- — 
an land? The perfon that wants this wit may indeed be ~ 
icornec, but the fcorn fhows the honour which the con- 
temner has for wit.” Of this remark Pope made the pro- 
per ufe, by corre@ting the paffage. 

_Thave preferved, I think, all that is reafonable in Den- 
nis’s criticifm; it remains that juftice be done to his deli- 
cacy. For his acquaintance (fays Dennis} he names Mr. 
Walfh, who had by no means the qualification which this 
author reckons abfolutely neceflary to a critic, it being ve- 
ry certain that he was, like this Effayer, a very indifferent 
poet; he loved to be well-dreffed; and I remember a little 
young gentleman whom Mr. Walfh ufed to take into his 
company, as a double foil to his perfon and capacity.— 
Enquire between Sunninghill and Oakingham fora young, 
thort, fquab gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, 
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_ and tell me whether he be.a proper author to make perfon- 
_ alreflections ?———He may extol the ancients, but he has 
reafon to thank the gods that he was born a modern; for 
had he been born of Grecian parents, and his father confe- 
quently had by law had the abfolute difpofal of him, his 
life had been no longer than that of one of his poems, the 
life of half a day.—Let the perfon of a gentleman of his 
“parts be never fo contemptible, his inward man is ten times 
-more ridiculous; it being impoflible that his outward form, 
though it be that of downright monkey, fhould differ fo 
-much from human fhape, as his unthinking immaterial part 
‘does from human underftanding.” ‘Thus began the hofti- 
lity between Pope and Dennis, which, though it was fuf- 
pended fora fhort time, never was appeafed. Pope feems, 
at firft, to have attacked him wantonly; but though he al- 
ways profefled to defpife him, he difcovers, by mentioning 
him very often, that he felt his force or his venom. 

_ Of this Eflay Pope declared that he did not expe& the 
fale to be quick, becaufe not one gentleman in sixty, even 
of liberal education, could understand it. The gentlemen, 
and the education of that time, feem to have been of a low- 
er character than they are of this. He mentioned’a thou- 
fand copies as a numerous imprefiion. 

Dennis was not his only cenfurer; the zealous papitts 
thought the monks treated with too much-contempt, and 
Erafmus too ftudioufly praifed; but to thefe objections he 
had not much regard. — 

The Essay has been tranflated into French by Hami/toz, 
author of the Come de Grammont, whofe verfion was never 
printed, by Robotham, fecretary to the King for Hanover, 
and by Resne/; and commented by Dr. Warburton, who 
has difcovered in it fuch order and connection as was not 
perceived by Addifon, nor, as is faid, intended by the au- 
thor. 

Almoft every poem, confifting of precepts, is fo far ar- 
bitrary and immethodical, that many of the paragraphs 
may change places with no apparent inconvenience ; for 
ef two or more pofitions, depending upon fome remote and 
general principle, there is feldom any cogent reafon why 
one fhould precede the other. But for the order in which 
they ftand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may eafily 
give a reafon. Jz is possible, Says Hooker, that by long 
ecircumduction, from any one truth all truth may be inferred. 
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Of all homogeneous truths at leaft, of all truths refpe 
‘ the fame general end, in whatever feries they may be p 
duced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may-be forn 
ed, fuch as, when it is once fhewn, thall appear natura 
but if this order be reverfed, another mode of connection 
equally fpecious may be found or made. Ariflotle is praif- 
ed for naming Fortitude firit of the cardinal virtues, as that 
without which no other virtue can fteadily be prattifed ; 
but he might, with equal propriety, have placed Prudence © 
and Jullice before it, fince without Prudence Fortitude is ~ 
mad; without Juftice, it is mifchievous. a 

As the end of method is perfpicuity, that feries is fufi- — 
ciently regular that avoids obfcurity ; and where ther€isno © 
obfcurity it will not be difficult to difcover method. - 

In the Spectator was publithed the Messtah, which he ~ 
firft fubmitted to the perufal of Steele, and corrected in ~ 
compliance with his criticifms. 2 

It is reafonable to infer, from his Letters, that the verfes — 
on the Unfortunate Lady were written about the time when 
his Hssay was publifhed. The Lady’s name and adven-— 
tures I have fought with fruitlefs enquiry. . 

I can therefore teil no more than I have Jearned from 
Mr. Ruffhead, who writes with the confidence of one who 
could truft his information. She was a woman of eminent 
rank and large fortune, the ward ofan uncle, who, having 
given her a proper education, expected like other guardians 
that fhe fhould make at leafi an equal match ; and fuch he 
propofed to her, but found it rejected in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. oa 

Having difcovered the correfpondence between the two | 
lovers, and finding the young lady determined to abide by 
her ownchoice, he fuppofed that feparation might do what 
can rarely be done by arguments, and fent her into a foreign 
country, where fhe was obliged to converfe only with thofe 
from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his letters 
were intercepted and carried to her guardian, who directed 
her to be watched with ftill greater vigilance ; till of this 
reltraint fhe grew fo impatient, that fhe bribed a woman- 
fervant to procure her a fword, which fhe direéted to her 
heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to raife 
the Lady’s character, it does not appear that fhe had any 
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_ claim to praife, nor much to compaflion. She feems to have 
‘béen impatient, violent, and ungovernable. Her uncle's 
power could not have lalted long ; the hour of liberty and 
choice would have comeintime. But her defires were too 
hot for delay, and fhe liked felf-murder better than~fuf- 
pence. 
~ Nor is it difcovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is 
with much juttice delivered to polterity as a false Guardian; 
he feems to have done only that tor which a guardian is 
appointed ; he endeavoured to direét ;his niece till fhe 
Should be able to dire&t herfelf. Poetry has not often been 

_worfe employed than in dignifying the amorous fury ofa 

raving girl. - at 

--Not long after, he wrote the Rape of the Lock, the mott 
airy, the moft ingenious, and the moft delightful of all his. 

compofitions, occafioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too 
familiar, in which Lord Petre cut of a lock of Mrs. Arabel- 

la Fermor’s hair. This, whether fiealth or violence, was 
to much refented, that the commerce of the two families, 
before very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gen- 
tleman, who being fecretary to King Jame’s Queen, had 
followed his Miftrefs into France, and who being the au- 
thor of Sir Solomon Single, a comedy, and fome tranflations, 
was entitled to the notice ofa Wit, folicited Pope to endea- 
vour a reeonciliation by a ludicrous poem, which might 
bring both the parties toa better temper. In compliance 
with Caryl’s requeit, though his name was for along time 
marked only by the firft and laft letter, C l, a poem of 
two cantos was written (1711) as is faid, in a fortnight, 
and fent-to the offended Lady, who liked it well enongh to 
fhew it ; and, with tke ufual procefs of literary tranfactions 
the author, dreading a furreptitious edition, was forced to 

‘publifh it. 

The event is faid to have been fuch as was defired; the pa- 
cification and diverfien of all to whom it related,except Sir 
George Brown, who complained with fome bitternefs that, 
in the character of Sir Plume, he was made to talk nonfenfe. 
Whether allthis be true, [have fome doubt; for at Paris, a 
few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who prefided in an 
Englifh Gonvent, mentioned Pope’s work with very little 
eratitude, rather as an infult than an honour ; and fhe may 
be fuppofed to have inherited the opinion of her family. 

At its firit appearance it was termed by Addifon merum 
sal. Pope, however, faw that it was capable of improve- 
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efce in his own profperity, and forbear an ieee 
confidered as an unneceffary hazard. . 

Addifon’s counfel was happily rejected. Poaee for 
the future efflorefcence of imagery then budding i 
mind, and refolved t to {pare no art, or induftry of cul 
tion. The foft luxuriance of his fancy was already tho 
ing, and all the gay varieties of diction were ready at 
hand to colour and embellifhit. 

His attempt was jultified by its fuccefs. The Rape of th e 
Lock flands forward, in the claffes of literature, asthe moft 
exquifite example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley congra-_ 
tulated him upon the difplay of powers more truly poetic 
than he had fhewn before; with elegance of defcription — 
and juitnefs of precepts, he had now exhibited boundlefe 
fertility of invention. . 

He always confidered the intermixture of the machinery J 
with the ation as his moft fuccefsful exertion of penises 7 
art. He indeed could never-afterwards produce any thing — 
of fuch unexampled excellence. Thofe performances, 
which flrike with wonder, are combinations of fkilful genius” 
with happy cafuality ; andit is not likely that any felicity 
like the difcovery of a new race of preternatural agents, - 
fhould happen twice to the fanmie man. 

Ofthis poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy : 
the praife for a long time without diftarbance. Many years | 
afterwards Dennis publifhed fome remarks upon it, with 
very little force, and with no effet ; for the opinion of the — 
public was already fettled, and it was no longer at the mer- 
cy of criticifm. 

About this time he publifhed the Temple of Fame, which, 
as he tells Steele in their correfpondence, he had written 

two years before ; that is, when he was only twenty-two 
years old, an early time of life for fo much learning and 
fo much obfervatien as that work exhibits. 
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On this poem Dennis afterwards publifhed fome remarks 
of which the moft reafonable is, that fome of the lines re- 
-prefent motion as exhivited by sculpture. . 
+ Ofthe Epilile from Eloisa to Abelard, 1 do not know the 
date. His firft inclination to attempt a compofition of thar 
tender kind arofe, as Mr. Savage told me, from his perufat 
of Prior’s Vut-brown Maid. How much he has furpaffed 
_ Prior’s work itis net neceflary to mention, when perhaps 
at may be faid with juttice, that he -has excelled every com- 
_ pofition of the lame kind, The mixture of religious hope 
_ and relignation gives an elevation and dignity to difappoint- 
ed love, which images merely natural cannot beftow. The 
gloom of a convent ftrikes the imagination with far greater 
force than the folitude of a grove. | 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in his 
latter years, though I never heard upon what principle he 

lighted it. 
In the next year (1713) he publithed Windsor Forest; of 
which part was, as he relates, written at fixteen, about the 
fame time as his Paftorals, and the latter part was added af- 
terwards : where the addition begins, we are not told. ‘The 
lines relating to the Peace confels their own date. It is 
dedicated to Lord Lanfdowne, who was then high in repu- 
tation and influence among the Tories ; and it is faid that 
the conelufion of the poem gave great pain to Addifon, both 
“aS a poet anda politician. ‘Reports like this are often 
fpread with boldnefs very difproportionate to their evi- 
dence. Why thould Addifon receive any particular diftur- 
bance from the laft lines of Windsor Forrest ; If contrarie- 
-ty of opinion could poifon a politician, he would not live a 
day ; and, as a poet, he muft have felt Pope’s force of ge- 
nius much more from many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addifon might feei it is not likely that he 

‘would confefs ; and it is certain that he fo well fupprefled 
his difcontent, that Pope now thought himfelf his favourite ; 
for having been confulted in the revifal of Cato he introdu- 
ced it by a Prologue ; and, when Dennis publifhed his re- 
marks, undertook not indeed to vindicate but to revenge 
his friend, by a Marrative of the Frenzy of Fobnu Dennis. - 

There is reafon to believe that Addifon gave no encour- 
agement to this difingenious hoftility ; for, fays Pope, ina 
Letter to him, ‘‘ indeed your opinion, that ’tis entirely to be 
neglected, would be my own in my own cafe; but I felt 
more warmth here than ] did when! fir faw his book 


againit myfelf (though indeed in two minutes it mad 
heartily merry).? Addifon was not aman on whom fuch = 
cant of fenfibility could make much impaeflion, He lel 
the pamphlet to itfelf, having difowned it to Dennis, an 
perhaps did not think Pope to have deferved much by hi 
oficioulnels. 3 ieee te 
This year was printed in the Guardian the ironical com 
parifon between the Pattorals of Philips and Pope 3 acome - 
pofition of artifice, eriticifm, and iiterature, to which nothing — 
equal will eafily be found. The fuperiority of Pope is fe 
ingenioufly diflembled, and the feeble lines of Philips 1 
fkilfully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was unwil 
ling to print the paper left Pope fhould be offended. - Ad= 
difon immediately faw the writer’s defign ; and as it feems 
had malice enough to conceal his difcovery, and to permi 
a publication which, by making his friend Philips ridicu-. 
lous, made him forever an enemy to Pope. 
It appears that about this time Pope had a ftrong inclina- 
tion to unite the art of Painting with that of Poetry, and 
put himfelf under the tuition of Jervas. = 
He was near-fighted, and therefore not formed by na-— 
ture*for a painter: he tried however, how far he could ad- 
vance, and fometimes perfuaded his friends to fit. A pic-— 
ture of Betterton, fuppofed to be drawn by him, was in the_ 
poffefton of Lord Mansfield: if this was taken from the 
life, he muft have begun to paint earlier ; for Betterton 
was now dead. Pope’s ambition of this new art produced 
fome encomiaitic verfes to Jervas, which certainly fhew his ~ 
power as a poet, but I have been told that they betray his” 
ignorance of painting. ‘ 
He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindnefs. 
and efteem ; and after his death publifhed, under his name - ‘ 
a verfion into modern Englifh of Ghaucer’s Proiogues, and. ~ 
one of his Tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte,.” 
were believed tu have been written by Pope himfelf by ~ 
Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, if he ~ 
would fhew them in the hand of Betterton. 3 
The next year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, by — 
which profit was fought as well as praife. The poems: 
which he had hitherto written, however they might have 
diffufed his name, had made very little addition to his for- 
tune. The alowance which his father made him, though, . 
proportioned to what he had, it might be liberal, could not 
be large ; his religion hindered him from the occupation of 
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any civil employment, and he complained that he wanted 
‘éven money to buy books*, = lap ar ete 

- He therefore tefolved to try how far the favour of the 
= eae by foliciting a fubfcription to a verfion of 
the Ziad, with large notes. 


- Toprint by fubfcription was, for fome time, a practice 
Peculiar to the Mnglith. The firft confiderable work for 
Whieh this expedient was employed is faidto have been 
Dryden’s Virgil; and it had been tried again With great 
fuccefs when the Tatlers were colle&ted into volumes. 
~~ There was reafon to beliéve that Pope’s attempt would be 
fuccefsful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and 
Was perfonally known to almoft all whom dignity of em- 
ployment or fplendour of reputation had made eminent ; 
he converied indifferently with both parties, and never dil- 
turbed the public with his political opinions: and it might 
be naturally expected, as each faftion then boafted its lite- 
Tary zeal, that the eréat men, who on other occalions prac- 
tifed all the violence of oppofition, would emulate each 
Other in their encouragement of a poet who had delighted 
all, and by whom none had been offended. 

~ With thofe hopes, he offered an Englith //ad to fubfcri- 
bers, in fix volumes in quarto, for fix guineas ; a fum, ac- 
cording to the value of money at that time, by no means 
inconfiderable, and greater than I believe to have been ever 
afked before. His propofal, however, was very favourably 
received, and the patrons of literature were bufy to recom- 
ménd his undertaking, and promote his intereft. Lord 
Oxford, indeed, lamented that fuch a genius fhould be waft- 
ed upor a work not original; but propofed no means by 
which he might live without it: Addifon recommended co- 
ation and moderation, and advifed him not to be content 
with the praife of half the nation, when he might be uni- 
verfally favoured. 

Vhe greatnefs of the defign, the popularity of the author, 
and the attention of the literary world, naturally raifed 
fuch expe@tations of the future fale, that the bookfellers 
made their offers with great eagernefs ; but the higheft bid- 
der was Bernard Lintot, who became proprietor on condi- 
tion of fupplying, at his own expence, all the copies which 
were to be delivered to fubfcribers, or prefented to friends, 
‘and paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 
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Of the Quartos it was, I believe, ftipulated that n 
fhould be printed but for the author, that ‘the fubferi o 
might not be depreciated; but Lintot impreffed the fam 
pages upona {mall Folio, and paper perhaps a little thir 
ner; and fold exaétly at half the price, for half a guin 
each volume, books fo little inferior to the Quartos, thz 
by a fraud of trade, thofe Folios, being aftewards fhortet 
by cutting away the top and bottom, were fold as copie 
printed forthe fubferibers. pNee S ee ag 
Lintot printed two hundred and fifty en royal paper in~ 
Folio for two guineas a volume ; of the {mall Folio, having 
printed feventeen hundred and fifty copies of the firft vo- — 
lume, he reduced the number in the other volumes toa” 
thoufand. = 
It is unpleafant to relate thatthe bookfeller, after all his 
hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very unjuft and ille- 
eal a€tion, defrauded of his profit. An edition of the En. | 
giith J/iad was printed in Holland in Duodecimo, and im= 
ported clandeftinely for the gratification of thofe who were ¥ 
impatient to read what they could not yet afford to buy? 
‘his fraud could only be counteragted by an edition equal. % 
ly cheap and more commodious; and Lintot was compel.» 
lel to contra& his Felio at once into a Duodecimo, and- 
joofe the advantage of an intermediate gradation. The™ 
notes, which in the Dutch copies were §placed at the end of” 
exch book, as they had been in the large volumes, were’ 
row fubjoined tothe text in the fame page, and are there-= 
fore more eafily confulted. Ofthis edition two thoufand @ 
five hundred were firft printed, and five thoufand a few 
weeks afterwards; but indeed great numbers were necefla-| 
ry to produce confiderable profit. 4 
Pope, having now emitted his propofals, and engaged not © 
nly his own reputation, but in fome degree that of jhis® 
ends who patronifed his fubfcriptton, began to be frighted — 
: 


rallied with difficulties, which retarded and oppreffed him, 
he was for a time timorous and unealy ; had hig nights dif- ‘ 
furbed by dreams of long journies through unknown ways, © 
and withed,as he faid, that somebody would bang him.* © 

This milery, however, was not of long continuance ; he — 
crew by degrees more acquainted with Homer’s images and — 
expreiions, and prattice increafed his facility of verfificae 
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fifty verfes a day, which would thew him by @ an 
fy computation the termination of his labour. 
gel s own diffidence was not his only vexation. He that 
ks a fubfeription foon finds that he has enemies. .AH who 
>not encourage him defame him. He that wants money 
ill rather be thought angry than poor, and he that wifhes 
to fave his money conceals his avarice by his malice.  Ad- 
difon had hinted. his fufpicion that Pope was too mucha 
Tory ; and fome of the Tories fulpeGed his principles be- 
~¢aute he had contributed to the Guardian, which. was car- 
ried on by Steele. 
> To thofe who cenfured his politics were added enemies 
yet more dangerous, who called in queition his knowledge 
et Greek, and his qualifications for a tranflator of Homer. 
Yo thefe he made no public oppofition ; but in one of his 
Letters efcapes from them:as well.as-he can. At an age 
like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, with an ir- 
regular education, anda courfe of life of which much feeins 
to have paffed in converfation, it is not very likely that he 
“overflowed with Greek. But when he felt himfelf defici- 
ent he fought afliftance; and what man of learning would 
-tefufe to help him? Minute enquiries into the force of words 
are lefs neceflary in tranflating Homer than other poets, be- 
eaufe his pofitions are general, and his reprefentations na- 
tural, with very little dependence on local or temporary 
eattoms; on thofe changeable fcenes of artificial life, which 
by mingling original with accidental notions, and crowding 
the mind with images which time effaces, produce ambi- 
guity in diction, and obfcurity in books. ‘To this open dif- 
play of unadulterated nature it muft be afcribed, that Ho- 
mer has fewer paflages of doubtful meaning than any other 
poet either in the learned or in modern languages. I have 
read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of Greek, com- 
pelled to gratify his curiofity with the Latin printed on the 
oppofite page, declared that from the rude fimplicity of the 
lines literally rendered, he formed nobler ideas of the Ho- 
meric majefty than from the laboured elegance of polifhed 
verfions. 
Thofe literal tranflations were always at hand, and from 
them he could eafily obtain his author’s fenfe with fuffici- 
ent certainty ; and among the readers of Homer the num- 
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ber is very fmall of thofe who find much in the Gre 
than in the Latin except the mufic of the numbers. 
If more help was wanting, he had the poetical tranfl 
of Kobanus Hessus, an unwearied writer of Latin ve: 
he had the French Homers of La Valterie and Dacter, 2 
the Englith of, Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogylby. With C 
man, whofe work, though now totally neglected, feem 
have been popular almoft to the end of the laft century, 
had very frequent confultations, and perhaps never tranil 
ted any paflage till he had tead his verfion, which inde 
he has been fometimes fufpeéted of ufing inftead of the or 
ginal. ST 
Notes were likewife to be provided ; for the fix volumes ™ 
would have been very little more than fix pamphlets with> | 
out them. What the mere perufal of the text could fuggeft” 
Pope wanted no affiftance to colleét or methodize ; but® 
more was neceflary; many pages were to be filled, and@ 
learning muft fupp!y materials to wit and judgment. Some- = 
thing might be cathered from Dacier; but no man loves to™ 
be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier was aceefli- | 
ble to common readers. [Eiuftathius was therefcre necefla- = 
rily confulted. To read Euftathius, of whofe work there ® 
was then no Latin verfion, [ fufpect Pope, if he had been™ 
willing, not to have been able ; fome other was therefore - 
to be found, who had leifure as well as abilities, and he was. 
doubtlefs moft readily employed who would do much work: 
for little money. ‘dl 
The hiftory of the notes has never been traced. Broome, 
in his preface'to his poems, declares himfelf the commen-~ 
tator in part upon the Iliad ; and it appears from Fenton’s | 
Letter, preferved in the Mufeum, that Broome was at firfty 
engaged in confulting Euftathius ; but that after a time,| 
whatever was the reafon, he defifted : another man of Cam. 
bridge was then employed, who foon grew weary of the 
work; and a third, that was recommended by Thirl- 
by, is now dilcovered to have been Yortin, aman fince well 
known to the learned world, who complained that Pope, : 
having accepted and approved his performance, never tef- — 
tified any curiofity to fee him, and who profefled to have - 
forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms which 
Fenton ufes are very mercantile : “E think at firft fight that 
his performance is very commendable, and have fent word 
for him to finifh the feventeenth book, and to fend it with. 
his demands for his trouble; I have here enclofed the fpe-_ 
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if é reft come before the return ae keep them 
ce sive your order.” 
e then offered his fervice a fecond time, which was 
bably accepted, as they had afterwards a clofer corre- 
{pondence. Parnell contributed the Life of Homer, which 
Pope found fo harth, that he took great pains in correéting 
at; and by his own diligence, with fuch help as kindnefs 
or money could procure him, in fomewhat more than five 
“years he completed his verfion of the J/iad, with the notes. 
He began in 1712, his twenty-fifth year, and concluded it 
in 1718 his thirtieth year. 
-- When we find him tranflating fifty lines a day, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe that he would have brought his work toa 
more {peedy -conclufion. The J/iad, containing lefs than 
fixteen thoufand verfes, might have been difpatched in lefs 
than three hundred twenty days by fifty. verfes ina day. 
The notes, eompiled with the affiftance of his mercenaries, 
could not be fuppofed to require more time than the text 
sAccording to this calculation, the progrefs of Pope may 
~feem to have been flow; but the diftance is commonly ve- 
ry great between attual performances and {peculative pofli- 
Dility. Itis natural to fuppofe, that as:much as has been 
done to day may be done to morrow; but on the morrow 
-fome dificulty emerges, or fome external impediment ob- 
ftrn€ts. Indolence, interruption, bufinefs, and pleafure, 
all take their turns of retardation ; and every long work is 
lengthened by a thoufand caufes that can, and ten thoufand 
that cannot, be recounted. Perhaps no extenfive and mul- 
tifarious performance was ever affected within the term ori- 
ginally fixed in the undertaker’s mind.. He that runs 
againit Time, has an antagonilt not fubjec to cafualties. 
The encouragement given to this tranflation, though re- 
port feems to have over-rated it, was fuch as the w orld has 
not often feen. The fnbicribers were five hundred and 
feventy-five. The copies for which fubfcriptions were gi- 
ven were fix hundred and fifty-four; and only fix hundred 
lixty were printed. For thofe copies Pope had nothing to 
pay; he therefore received, including the two hundred 
pounds a volume, five thoufand three hundred and twenty 
pounds four fhillings, without deduction, as the books were 
fupplied by Lintot. 
By the fuccefs ofhis fubfcription Pope was relieved from 
thofe pecuniary diflrefles with which, ene flanding his 


popularity, he had hitherto firugeled. Lord Oxford had 
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often lamented his difqualification for public em a 
but never propofed a penfion. While the tranflati 
Homer was in its progrefs, Mr. Craggs, then fecretar 
itate, offered to procure him a pentfion, which, at leait d 
ring his miniftry, might be enjoyed with fecrecy. Thi 
was not accepted by Pope, who told him, however, that 
if he fhould be prefled with want of money,-he would fen 
to him for occafional fupplies. Craggs was not long 1 
power, and was never folicited for money by Pope, ‘who = 
difdained to bez what he did not want. ‘Z 

With the produ€@ of this fubfcription, which he | 
had too much difcretion to fquander,~ he fecured his § 
future life from want, by confiderable annuities. The — 
eftate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have been’ | 
charged with five hundred pounds a year, payable to Pope, ~ 
which doubtlefs his tranflation enabled him to purchafe. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiofity, that I de- ~ 
duce thus minutely the hiftory of Englifh Jdiad. It is cer-'— 
tainly the nobleft verfion of poetry which the world has ever 
feen ; and its publication muft therefore be confidered as 
one of the great events in the annals of Learning. 

To thofe who have {kill to eftimate the excellence and 
dificulty of this great work, it muft be very defirable to 
know how it was performed, and by what gradations it ad- 
vanced to corre€tnefs. Of fuch an intelleétual procefs the 
knowledge has very rarely been attainable ; but happily — 
there remains the original copy of the Jdzad, which being — 
obtained by Bolingbroke as a curiofity, defeended from him 
to Mallet, and is now by the folicitation of the late Dr. 
Maty repofited in the Mufeum. 

Between this manutcript, which is written upon aeci- 
dental fragments of paper, and the printed edition, there 
muit have been an intermediate copy, that was perhaps de- 
{troyed as it returned from the prefs. 

From the frft copy [have procured a few tranfcripts, 
and fhall exhibit firft the printed lines; then, I have in- 
dented thofe of the manufcripts, and have marked all their 
variations, in this manner: Thofe words in the indented 
lines, which are given in Italicks,-are cancelled in the copy 
and the words placed under them adopted in their ftead. — 


‘The beginning of the firft book ftands thus : 


The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful fpring 
Fall the Grecian woes, O Goddefs, fing ; 


Peas heroes _ 
et the eee hell with heroes flain ; ; 


Whote limbs, unburied on the naked fhore, toe . 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tor ae ee ae 
_ Since great Achilles and Reuiaes flrove 5 . 2 
_ Such was the fovercign doom, and fuch the will of te ! 


"“Whofe limbs, Sabured on the hoftile fhore, 
we sep toitios dogs and greedy vultures tore, 
Sih Since firft Atrides and Achilles trove; ~ 


eels re) Mafe, in what ‘ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce ftrife, from what offended Power! 
Latona’s fon a dire contagion fpread, 

_ And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead; _ 

- The King of Men his reverend prieit defy’d, 

Aud for the King’s offence the people dy ’d, 


Deceae: oO. Goddefs, what offended Power 
Enflain’d their rage, in that ill-omen’d hour 3 


anger fatal, panel 
Phebus himfelf the dire debate procur’d, 
‘fierce 


T’ avenge the wrongs his injur’d prieft endur’d ; 
For this the God a dire infection fpread, 

And heap’d the camp with millions of the dead : 
The King of Men the facred Sire defy’d, 
And tor the King’s offence the people dy *d, 


For Chryfes fonght with coftly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Viétor’s chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father ftands, - 
Apollo’s awful enfigns grace his hands, 

By thefe he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the {ceptre and the laurel crown. 


For Chryfes fought by presents to regain 
coftly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor’s chain ; 


shew with ars dead the Phrygian hind, ee 7 


id the thady, hellipte slate untimely = rr zs 


- Such was the fovereiga doom, and fuch the will of Jove. 


Suppliant the venerable Father flands, = 
Apollo’s awful enfigns grac’d hishands, 
By thefe he begs, and lowly bendingdown 
The golden sceptre and the laurel crown, 
Prefents the fceptre . = 

For these as ensigns of bis God he bare, eS 
The God that sends his golden fhafts afar ; 

The low on earth, the venerable man, — 
Suppliant before the brother kings began. 


He fved to all, but chief implor’d for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus’ royal race; 

Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crown’d, 
And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground; 
May Jove reitore you, when your toils are o’er, 
Safe to the pleafures of your native flore, 


Toallhe fued, but chiefimplor’d for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus’ royal race. 

Ye sons of Atreus, may your vows be crown’d, 
Kings and warriors. 

Your labours, by the Gods be all your labours crown’d ; 

So may the Gods your arms with emquest bless, 

And Vroy’s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 

Till laid 

And crown your labours with deserv’d success ; 

May Jove reftore you, when your toils are o’er, 

Safe to the pleafures of your native fhore. 


Bat ob ! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 
And give Chryfeis to thefe arms ay:ain ; _ 
If mercy fail, yet let my prefent move, 
And dread avenging Phous, fon of Jove. 


Bet, oh ! relieve a haplefs parent’s pain, 
‘ And give my daughter to thefe arms again; 
Receive my gifts ; if mercy fails, yet let my prefent move, 
And fear the God that deals bis darts around, 
avenging Phebus, fon of Jove. 


The Greeks, in fhonts, their joine aflent declare 
The prieft to reverence, and releafe the fair. 
Not fo Atrides; he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls’d thefacred Sire, and thus reply’d, 


He faid, the Greeks their joint affeur declare, 
The father said, the gen’ rous Greeks relent, 

¥’ accept the ranfom, and releafe the fair ; 
Revere the prieft, and speak their joint assent : 
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Not fo the ‘rine, he, with kingly pride; ighoe cee 


~ Atrides, 
puls’d the facred Sire, aa thus reply’d, 
[Nor fo the yea ‘Davven,] 


COT thefe lines, and of the whole firft book, I am told 
that there was yet a former copy, more varied, and more 
deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the fecond book varies very little from 
the printed pages, and is therefore fet down without any 
~parallel: the few flight differences do not require to be 
- elaborately difplayed. 


Now pleafing fleep had feal’d each marti eye; 
Stretch’d in their tents the Grecian leaders lie; 
Th’ Immortals flumber’d on their thrones above, 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 

To honour i hetis’ fon he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rife to fight, > 
And thus commands the vilion of the night: 
directs 
Fly hence, delufive dream, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon’s royal tent repair ; ; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dufty plain, 
Now tell the King ’tis given him to defiroy 
Declare ev’n now 
The lofty walls of wide-extended Troy ; 
tow’ rs 
For now no more the Gods with Fate contend ; 
At Juno’s fuit the heavenly factions end. 
Detirudtion sovers o’er yon devoted wall, 
hangs 
And nodding Ilium waits th’ impending fall. 


Invocation to the Catalogue of Ships. 


Say, Virgins, feated round the throne divine, 
Ail. knowing Gooddelles | ! immortal Nine ! 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven’s unmeafor’d height, 
Aud hell’s aby{s, hide nothing from your fight, 
; (We, wretched mortals ! loftin donbts below, 
But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know) 
Oh, fay what heroes, fir’d by thirft of fame, 
Or urg’d by wrongs, to Troy’s defiruction came! 
To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 
A throat of brafs ind adamantine lungs. 


- 


(For doubstul Fs 

~ And nothin, . ENO ee 
Without your sic Soe She canoe oe 

_ A thoulat sont shure foe: ues were 
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- Book Fo, me 


tas Pallas now Tydides’ foul infpires, 
Fills with her force, aad warms with all her fires: 
Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to raife, - 
And crown her hero with os praiic, 3h 
High on his helm celeitial lightnings play ee ee 
His beamy fhield emits a hving ray; 
Th’ unwearied blaze inceflant itreams “applies; 

Like the red ftar that fires th’autumnal ikies, 


But Pallas now Tydides’ foul infpires, 
Fills with her rage, and warms.with all her fires; 
force, wee 

O’er all the Greeks decreeshis me to elites . 
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Above the Greeks Aer warrior’s fame:to raife, 
his deathlefs 
And crown her hero with immortal praife : 
diitieguith’d S 
Bright from his beamy cref? the lightnings play, 3a 
High on helm 


From his broad buckler flafh’d the living ray, 
High: on his helm celeftial Eghtnings play, 

His beamy fhield emits a living ray. 

The Goddefs with her breath the flame fuppties, 
Bright as the ttar whofe fires in Automn rife: 
Her breath divine thick ftreaming flames fupplies, 
Bright as the {tar that fires the autumnal tkies : 
Th unwearied blaze inceffant ftreams fupplies, 
Like the red {tar that fires th’ autumnal fkies. 
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When firft he rears his radiant orb to fight, 
And bath’d in ocean fhoots a keener light. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief beftow’d, 
Such oS his arms the fierce effulgence flow’ d; 
Onward the drives him furious to engage, 


> 
Where the fight burns, and where the tHickeft rage. 


Vhen firft he rears his radiant orb to fi chr, 
And gilds old Ocean with ablaze of ‘light. 
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> Brightas the flar thac fires th’ autumnal fkies, = * 
_. Freth from the deep, and gilds the feas and fkies. - 

Such glories Pallas on her chiefbeftow’d, 

“Such fparkling rays from his bright armour flow’d, 

__- Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow’d. 

~~ Onward the drives him headlong to engage, 
‘pom rie a mays - furious 

_ Where the war dleeds, and where the frerce/? rage. 

fight burns, thickeft 


_ The fons of Dares firft the combat fought, 
A wealthy prieft, but rich without a faulr; 
In Vulcan’s fane the father’s days were led, 
‘The fons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 


There liv’d a Trojan—Dares was his name, 

The prieft of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 
~The fons of Dares firit the combat foughr, 

A wealthy prieft, but rich without a fault. 


Contlition of Book VIII. v. 687. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure {preads her facred light ; 
When not a breath difturbs the deep ferene, 

And not a cloud o’ercafts the folemn fcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole: 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure thed, 

And tip with filver every mountain’s head ; 

Then thine the vales—the rocks in profpect rife, 
A flood of glory burfts from all the kkies ; 

’ The confcious fwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
The long reflection of the diftant fires 

Gieam on the walls, and tremble_on the fpires. 

A thoufand piles the dofky horrors gild, 

And fhoot a fhady luftre o’er the field ; 

Full fifty guards each flaining pile attend, 

Whofe umber’d arms by fits thick flafhes fend ; 
Loud neigh the courfers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rifing morn, 


As when in ftillpefs of the filent night, 

As when the moon in all her luftre bright, 

As when the moon refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure fheds her filver light ; 
pure fpreads — facred 


Vor, Il. Gg 


As fill in air tie ccmmbtine loftre heeds: 
And o’er its golden border pe 
: When no loose gale difturbs the deep oe 5, 
‘pot a breath aes 
And no dim cloud overcaits the folema feene ; a 
nota . 
Around her filver throne the pica” 
‘And ftars unnumber’d trembling beams beftow ¢ 
Around her throne'the vivid planetsroll, = >. 
And ftars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole : : 
Clear gleams of light o’er the dark trees are feer, 
o’er the dark trees a vellow fheds, 
- O’er the dark trees a yellower green they fhed, 
gleam ° 
verdure 
And tip-with filver all the mountain heads: 
foreft 
And tip with filver every mountain’s head. 
The vallies open, and the forefts rife, 
The vales appear, the rocks in profpe&t rife, 
Then fhine the vales, the rocks in profpect rife, 
All Nature ftands reveal’d before our eyes ; 
A flood of glory burfts from all the fkies, 
The confcious fhepherd, joyful at the fight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The confcious swains rejsicing at the fight 
fhepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the blue yault, and blefs the vivid light, 
glorious 
ufeful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 
proud Ilion 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays, 
W ‘de o’er the fields to Troy extend the gleams, 
And tip the diitant fpires with fainter beams ; : 
The long reflexions of the diftant fires % 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the fpires, 2 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires ; : 
A thoufand fires at diltant ftations bright, 
Gild the dark profpe&t, aad difpel the night. 
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Of thefe fpecimens every man who has cultivated poe-— 
try, or who delights to trace the mind from the rudenefs of © 
its firft conceptions to the elegance of its laft, will natural. — 
ly defire a greater number; but moft other readers are al- 
ready tired, and | am not writing only to poets and philo- 
fophers. | 

The J/iad was publifhed volume by volume, as the tran-— 
flation preceeded; the four firft books appeared in 171 5. 
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joetry, was defirous of fuch intelligence as might enable 


i him. to talk upon the popular topic. ~ Halifax, who, by 
having been firft a poet, and then a patron of poetry, had 


a 
Top 
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f 
hearfal Pope afterwards gave the following account*, ~ 

_ “ The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender to 
tafte than really poflefled of it——When I had finifhed the 
two or three firft books-of my tranflation of the J/iad, that 


- Lord defired to have the pleafure of hearing them read at 


his houfe.—Addifon, Congreve, and Garth, were there at 3 = 


_ the reading. In four or five places, Lord Halifax ftopt me 
» very civilly, and with a fpeech each time, much of the 


a? 


The expe@ation of this work was undoubtedly high, and 
every man who had connected: his name with criticifm, or 


acquired the tight of being ajudge, was willing to hear — : 
ome books while they were yet unpublithed. Ofthis re- — 


fame kind, ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Pope; but there is” 


~ fomething in that paffage that dees not quite pleafe me.— 
~ Be fo good as to mark the place, and confider it a little at 
_ your leifure.—I’m fure you can give it a little turn.’ I re- 
turned from Lord Halifax’s with Dr. Garth, in his chariot; 
and, as we were going along, was faying to the Dodtor, 
that my Lord had laid me under a good deal of difficulty by 
~fuch loofe and general obfervations; that I had been 
- thinking over the paflages almoft ever. fince, and could not 
guefs at what it was that offended his Lordfhip in either of 
them. Garth laughed heartily at my embarraflment ; faid, 
I had not been long enough acquainted with Lord Halifax 
to know his way yet; that I] need not puzzle myfelf about 
looking thofe places over and over, when I got home. 
« All you need do (fays he) is to leave them juft as they 
are; call on Lord Halifax two or three months hence, 
thank him for his kind obfervations on thofe paflages, and 
then read them to him as altered. I have known him much 
longer than you have, and will be anfwerable for the event.’ 
I followed his advice; waited on Lord Halifax fome time 
after; faid, I hoped he would find his objections to thofe 
paflages removed ; read them to him exactly as they were 
at firft: and his Lordfhip was extremely pleafed with 
them, and cried out, Ay, now they are perfectly right: 
nothing can be better. 
It is feldom that the great or the wife fufpe& that they 
are defpifed or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucky 


* Spence. 


opportunity of fecuring immortality, made fome advan 
of tavour and fome overtures of advantage to, Pope, whi 
he feems to have received with fullen coldnefs.- All our” 
knowledge of this tranfaction is derived from a fingle Let- 
ter (Dec. 1, 1714), in which Pope fays, “ 1am obliged to 

you, both for the favours you have done me, and thofe you | 
intend me. I diftruft neither your will nor your memory, © 
when it isto do good; and if I ever become troublefome or = 
folicitous, it muit not be out of expectation, but out of gra- | 
titude. Your Lordfhip may caufe me to live agreeably in = 
the town, or contentedly in the country, which ts really all * 
the difference I fet between an eafy fortune anda fmall 
one. It isindeed a high ftrain of generofity in youtothink © 
of making me eafy all my life, only becauie I have been fo = 
happy as to divert you fome few hours; but, if I may have} 
leave to add, it is becaufe you think me. no enemy tomy — 
native country, there will appear a better reafon; for bu™ 
muft of confequence be very much (as I fincerely am) yours ~~ 
Siete ; 

Thefe voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, ended 

without effet. The patron was not accultomed to fuch ~ 
frigid gratitude, and the poet fed his own pride with the — 
dignity ofindependence. They probably were fufpicious = 
of each other... Pope would not dedicate till he faw at what 


‘ 
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rate his praife was valued; he would be troublesome out of ~ 
gratitude, not expectation. Halifax thought himfelf enti- 
tled to confidence; and would give nothing, unlefs he ~ 
knew what he fhould receive. Their commerce had its — 
beginning in hope of praife on one fide, and of money on™ 
the other, and ended becaufe Pope was lefs eager of mo- . 
ney than Halifax of praife. It is not likely that Halifax © 
had any perfonal benevolence to Pope; it is evident that 
Pope looked on Halifax with fcorn and hatred. Be 
The reputation of this great work failed of gaining hi 

a patron; but it deprived him ofa friend. Addifon and 
he were now at the head of poetry and criticifm; and both ~ 
in fuch a flate of elevation, that, like the two rivals in the ~ 
Roman ftate, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the 
other a fuperior. Of the gradual abatement of kindnefs — 
between friends, the beginning is often fcarcely difcerni- 
ble by themfelves, and the procefs is continued by petty 
provocations, and incivilities fometimes peevithly returned, 
and fometimes contemptuoufly negleGed, which would 
efcape all attention but that of pride, and drop from any 


ae 


asia ee | 
y wits dhould be minutely deduced, is not to be expect. 
i froma writer to whom,- as Homer fays, nothing but ru: — 
our has reached, and who bas no personal knowledge. 
Pope doubtleis approached Addifon, when the reputa> 
on of their wit brought them together, with the refpe& 
ue to a man whofe abilities were acknowledged, and who 
having attained that eminence to which he was himfelf af- 
piriug, had in his hands the diftribution of literary fame. — 
paid court with fufiicient diligence by his Prologue to | 
Cato, byhis abufe of Dennis, and, with praifé yet more di- 
ret, by his poem on the- Dialogues on Medals, of which © 
the immediate publication was then intended. In all this 
there was no-hypocrify ; for he confefled that he found in - 
Addifon fomething more pleafing than in any other man. 
it may be fuppofed, that as Pope faw himfelf favoured 
by the world, and more frequently compared his own pow- 
ers with thofe of others, his confidence increafed, and his 
Tubmiffion leflened ; and that Addifon felt no delight from 
the advances of a young wit, who mighg foon contend with 
him forthe higheft place. Every great man, of whatever 
kimd be his greatnefs, has among his friends thofe who ofh- 
cioufly, or infidioufly, quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his difguft, and ftimulate his refentment. Of fuch 
adherents Addifon doubtlefs had many, and Pope was now 
too high to be without them. 

From the emiffion and reception of the Propofals for the 
Iliad, the kindnefs of Addifon feems to have abated.  Jer- 
vas the painter once pleafed himfelf (Aug. 20, 1714) with 
imagining that he had re-eftablifhed their friendfhip; and 
wrote to Popethat Addifon once fufpected him of too clofe 
a confederacy with Swift, but was now fatisfied with his 
condué&. To this Pope anfwered, a week after, that his 
engagements to Swift were fuch as his fervices in regard to 
the fub{cription demanded, and that the Tories never put 
him under the neceflity of afking leave to be grateful. 
“But,” fays he, “as Mr. Addifon- mutt be the judze in 
what regards himfelf, and feems to have no very juit one 
in seure to me, fo Tmuft own to youl expe nothing but 

civility from oe In the fame letter he mentions Philips 
as having been al to kindle animofity between them ; 
but, ina letter to Addifon, he exprefles fome confcioufn efs 
of behaviour, inattentively deficient in refped. 
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OF Swifts ieaahey 3 in omoting the bfeviption 
remains the teftimony of oigeaees: frier 
‘or Pope = see 2 = 
“NOV 24> 1413, Dr. Swift came. ni! 
and had a bow from every body but me, who, 
--eould not but defpife him. When T came to hea t 
_ ber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal m 
of talk.and bufinefs, and ated as mafter of bequefts.—— 
Then he inftru@ed a young nobleman that the dest Poet im 
England was Mr. Pope (a papitt) who had begun a tranflati- 
on of Homer into Englith verfe, for which be must have 
them all subscribe; for, fays he, the author shall not be- 
gin to print till J dave a thoufand guineas for him.” — 
About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all” 
his political fury, good-natured and officious, procured n 
interview between thefe angry rivals, which ended in ag- 
gravated malevolence. On this occafion, if the reports be® 
true, Pope made his complaint with franknefs and [pirit, as 
a man undefervedly neglefted or oppofed ; and Addifon af. 
feted a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even” 
voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and telling him® of | 
the improvements which his early works had received from ~ 
his own remarks and thofe of Steele, faid, that he, being = 
now engaged in public bufinefs, had no longer any care) 
for his poetical reputation ; nor had any other defire, with > 
regard to Pope, than that his fhould not, by too much ar= 
rogance, alienate the public. : 
To this Pope is faid to have replied with great Eccnnaed . 
and feverity upbraiding Addifon with perpétual dependance © 
and with the abufe of thofe qualifications which he had ob- 2 
tained at the public coft, and charging him with mean en-) 
endeavours to obitru€t the progrefs of rifing merit. The™ 
conteit refe fo high, that they parted at laft without. any in-? 
terchange of civility. 
“The firft volume of Homer was (14715) in time publith 
ed; anda rival verfion of the firft //iad, for rivals the time 
of their appearance inevitably made them, was immedi-_ 
ately sei with the name of Tickell. Itwas foon per- 
ceived that, among the followers of Addifon, Tickell had — 
the preference, and the critics and poets divided into fac-— 
tions. 1)” fays Pope, “ have the town, that is, themob, on ~ 
my fide; but it is not uncommon for ihe imaller party to — 
fupply by indufiry what it wants in numbers.—I appeal to = 
the people as my rightful jadges, and while they are not in- : 
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Pines to-condemn | ‘me, frat not feme “tke Sie psi at 
Button’s a 


to Craggs, their common friend. 
W Tee HNe abi, was afked, he Geclared che-wer: 
to be both good, but Tickell’s the beft that had ever 
Bae and fometimes faid that they were both 
-g00 but that Tickell had more of Homer. 
faa “Pope was now fufliciently irritated ; his reputation and 
isintereft were at hazard. He once intended to print to- 
gether the four verfions of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, 
and Tickell, that they might be readily compared and fare- 
ly eftimated: This defign feenis to have been defeated by 
the refufal of Tonfon, who was sae proprietor of the other 
three verfions. 
Pope intended at another time a rigorous petiaha of 
-Tickell’s tranflation, and had marked a copy, which I have 
| feen, iin all places that appeared defeftive. But while he 
-was thus meditating defence or revenge, his adverfary funk ° 
‘before him without a blow ;- the voice of the public were 
not long divided, and the preference was univerfally given 
to Pope’s performance. . 
-_ He was convinced, by adding one circumftance to ano- 
‘ther, that the other tranflation was the work of Addifon 
himfelf ; but if he knew it in Addifon’s life-time, it does 
not appear thathe told it. He left his illuitrious antago- 
nift to be punifhed by what has been confidered the moft 
painful of all refleGtions, the remembrance of a crime per- 
petrated in vain. 
The other circumftances of their quarrel were thus re- 
lated by Pope *. 
» “Philips feemed to have been encouraged to*abufe me 
in coffee-houfes, and converfations : and Gildon wrote a 
thing about Wycherley, in which he had abufed both me 
and my relations very grolsly. Lord Warwick himflelf told 
me one day, that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be 
well with Mr. Addifon; that his jealous temper would ne- 
wer admit of a fettled friend ihig between us: and to con- 
vince me of what he had faid,affured me, that Addifon had 
encouraged Gildon to publith thofe feandals, and had gi- 
ven him ten guineas after they were publifhed. The next 
day, while Iwas heated with what I had heard, 1 wrote a 
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Phi: S oppofition he immediately imputed to 9 
oplained of it in t terms patiiceepely. refent- 


letter to Mr. nde to let an: aoe ae 1 was n 
“acquainted Se if a8 was to 
feverely of him, in return for it, it fhould 
ty way, that I fhould rather tell him, himfelf, fairly of hi 
‘faults, and allow his good qualities ; and that it fho 

fomething in the following manner: I then adjoined 
firfl fketch of what has fince been called my fatire oe 
fon. Mr. Addifon ufed me very civilly ever. after.” Ce 


ry, were confidered by iiss as the moft excellent of Pond 3 
performances ; and the writer was advifed, fince he knew? 
where his ftrength lay, not to fuffer it to remain. “une 
ployed. 
This vear ot being, by the fubfcription, Suabled 4 
live more by choice, having perfuaded his -father to fell“ 
their eflate at Binfield, he purchafed, 1 think only for his” 
lite, that houfe at Twickenham to which his refidence a 
terwards procured fo much celebration, and removed " 
ther with his father and mother. ; 
Here he planted the vines andthe quineunx which his ve 
fes mention ; and being under the neceflity of making a 
fubterraneous paflage to a garden on the other fide of the = 
road, he adorned it with foffile bodies, and dignified it with 
the title of a grotto; a place of filence and retreat, from ~ 
which he endeavoured to perfuade his friends and himfelf, 4 
that cares and paflions could be excluded. a 
A grotto is not often the wifh or pleafure of an Englifh- — 
man, who has more frequent need to folicit than exclude” 
the fun ; but Pope’s excavation was requifite as an entrance ~ 
to his garden, and, as fome men try to be proud of their — 
defeGts, he extracted an ornament from an incenvenience, | 
and vanity produced a grotto where neceflity enforced a ~ 
palfage, It may be frequently remarked of the ftudious | 
and fpeculative, that they are proud of trifles, and» that = 
their amufements feem frivolous and childifh; whether it~ 
be that men confcious of great reputation think themfelves — 
above the reach of cenfure, and fafe in the admiffion of — 
negligent indulgences, or that mankind expe& from ele= 
vated genius an uniformity of greatnefs, and watch its de- 
eradation with malicious wonder; like him who having 
followed with his eye an eagle into the clouds, fhould la- 
ment that fhe ever defcended to a perch. 
While the volumes of his Homer were annually publithed 
he collected his former works (1717) into one quarter vo- 
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h ove blotted. 
of obtaining t the accumulated honour both of what he. ha 
publithed, ‘and ‘of what he ha fupprefled. 

_ In this year his father died fuddenly, in his. feventy- fifth 
‘year, having pafled twenty-nine years in priyacy, He is 
not known but by. the charaGter which his fon has given 

him. If the money with which he retired was all gotten 
2 ee “he had traded very fuccefsfully in times when 
fudden riches were rarely attainable. 

., The publication of the liad was at laft completed i in 
1720. ‘The f{plendour and fuccefs of this work raifed Pope 
many enemies, that endeavoured to. depreciate his abili- 
ties; Burnet, who was afterwards a Judge of no mean re- 

utation, cenfured him ina piece called Homerides before 
it was publifhed ; Ducket - like wife endeavoured to make 
him ridiculous. Dennis was the perpetual perfecutor of 
all. his ftudies. But, whoever his critics were, their writ- 
ings are loft; and the names which are preferved, are pre- 
ferved inthe Dunciad. _ 

In this difaftrous year (1720) of national infatuation, 
when more riches than Pern can boatt were expected from 
the South Sea, when the contagion of avarice tainted every 
mind, and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was feized 
with the univerfal paflion, and ventured fome: of his money. 
The ftock rofe in its price; and he fora while thought him- 
felf the Lord of thousands. But this dream of happinefs did 
not laft long, and he feems to have waked foon enough to 

et clear with thedofs. only of what he once thought hin- 
felf to have won, and perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he publithed fome fele& poems of his friend 
Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to the Earl of 
Oxford; who, after all his ftruggles and dangers, then 
lived in retirement, flill under the frown of a victorious 
faétion, who could take no pleafure in hearing his praife, 

He gave the fame year (1721) an edition of Shaksfeare. 
‘His. name was now of fo much authority, that Tonfon 
thought himfelf entitled, by annexing it; todemand a fub- 
Vor. If. Hh 
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perled a gent eeniiers at t the price propof ec 
tion of that edition indeed funk afterwards fo 
‘hundred and forty. eeies: were: fold at fixte =n fhill 
eco bees oe 
“On this ahaarraRiags to which’ epee was inateeee 
See of two hundred and feventeen pounds twelve” i” 
lings, he feems never to have refleGed afterwards without = 
vexation; for Theobald, a man of heavy diligencé, with: 
very flender powers, firft, in a book called Shakspeare Re. 
stored, andthen in a formal edition, detected his deficien- « 
cies with all the infolence of victory; and, as he was now 
high enough to be feared and hated, Weshatd: had - from 
others all the help that could be fupplied, = the delire a 
hunibling a haughty charadler. a 
From this time Pope’ became an enemy to editors, col-. 
laters, commentators, and verbal critics; and hoped to | 
perfuade the world, that he mifcarried in this undertaking” 
only by having a.mind too great for fueh minute employ- 
ment. | 
Pope in his edition undoubtedly dia many things wrong, 4 
and left many thifigs undone; but let him not be seleeude ay 
of his due praife. He was the firft that knew, at Teaft the” 
- firft that told, by what helps the text might be improved. 
Ifhe infpe&ted the early editions negligently, he taught 
others to be more accurate. In his Preface he expanded = 
with great fkill and elegance the charaéter which had been — 
given of Shakfpeare by Dryden; and he drew the public at- 
tention upon his’ works, which, though often mentioned, 
had been little read. : 
Soon after the appearanee of the //iad, refolving not to” 
let the general kindnefs cool, he publifhed propofals for a 
tranflation of the Odyssey, in five volumes, for five guineas. 2 
He was willing, however, now to have aflociates in his 
labour, being either weary with toiling upon another’s © 
thoughts, or having heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fen- 
ton and Broome had already begun the work, and liking 
better to have them confederates than rivals. 
In the patent, inflead of faying that he had translated 
the Odyssey, as he had faid of the J/iad, he fays that he had 
undertaken a tranflation ; and in the propofals the fubferip- 
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id. be not folely for his own ufe, but for that “ol 
f hts 2 te who have assisted him in this work. 
e335, while he was engaged in this new verfion, he 

eared before the Lords at the memorable trial of Bifhop 
Mtterbury, with whom he had lived in great familiarity, 
“and frequent correfpondence. Atterbury had honeftly re. 
“commended to him the ftudy of the popith controverfy, in 
hope of his converfion; ; to which Pope anfwered in a man- 
her that ‘cannot much recommend his principles, or his 
_judgment. In quellions and projects of learning, they 

. “agreed better. He was called at\ the trial to give an ac- 
“count of Atterbury’ s domeftic life, and private employ- 
“ment, that it might appear how little time he -had left for 
_plots. ‘Pope had but few words to utter, and i in thofe few 
he made feveral blunders. 

« His Letters to Atterbury exprefs the utmoft efleem, ten- 
_gernefs, and gratitude: perhaps, fays he, it is not only in 
_ this world that I may have cause to remember the Bishop of 
Rochester. At their laft interview in the Tower, Atterbu- 
_ry_prefented him with a Bible. 

Of the Odyssey Pope tranflated only twelve books ; the 
‘reft were the work of Broome and Fenton: the notes were 
_avritten wholly by Broome, who was not over-liberally re- 

fe Prcanicd. The public was carefully kept ignorant of the 
- feveral fhares; and an aceount was fubjoined at the con- 

; ~ ‘clufion, which is now known not te be true. 

The firft copy of Pope’s books, with thofe of Fenton, 
are tobe feenin the Mufeum. “The parts of Pope are lefs 
a internal than the Ziad, and the latter books of the iad 

_lefs than the former. He grew dexterous by practice, and 

_ every fheet enabled him to write the next with more facili- 

_ty. The books of Fenton have very few alterations by the 

hand of Pope. Thoie of Broome have not been found; but 

Pope complained, as it is reported, that he had much trou- 
_-Dle in correcting them, ; 

His contract with Lintot was the fame as for the Jdiad, 
except that only one hundred pounds were to be paid him 
for each volume. The number of fubfcribers was five 
hundred and feventy-four, and of copies eight hundred and 
nineteen; fo that his profit, when he had paid his afliftants, 
was flill very confiderable. The work was finifhed in'1725, 
and from that time he refolved to make no more tranflau- 
ons. 
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3 Englith Odyss. cy i 
that time Pre leftor of Poetry at Oxfe 
sarning was not very” “great, and. geet . 
not very. powerful. His eriticifm, however, was ¢ 0 
ly jut; what he thought, he thought rightly ; and his” 
marks were recommended by his coolnefs and candou 
In him Pope had the firft. experience of a eritic witho 
malevolence, who thought it as much _ his duty to _difpl 
Geauties as expofe faults; who cenfured with relpetty . 
praiféd with alacrity. : 
With this criticifm Pope was fo little offended, keer : 
fought the acquaintance.of the writer, who lived with him? 
‘from that time in great familiarity, attended him in his? > 
‘aft: hours, and compiled memorials of his converfationis © 
The regard of Pope recommended him to the great and 
powerful, and he obtained very valuable preferments ass 
the Church. 
Not long after Pope was returning home from a vifit i in 
friend’s coach, which, in pafling a bridge, was overturnéd: ~ 
inta the water; the windows were clofed, and being unass: 
ble to force them open, he was in danger of immediate © 
death, when the poftilion {matched him out by breaking the : 
. 
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glafs, of which the fragments cut two of his fingers in fuchs» 
a manner, that he loft their ufe. iY 
Voltaire, who was then in England, fent hima Letter of » 
Confolation, He had been entertained by: Pope at his ta» e 
ble, where he talked with fo much groffnefs that Mrs. Popes 
was driven from. the room. -Pope difcovered, by a trick, =| 
that he was a fpy for the Court, and never confidered him 
as aman worthy of confidence. a 
He foon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who was 
then in England, to publith three volumes of Mifcellanies; 
in which amoneft other things he inferted the Memoirs of a» 
Parish Clerk, in, ridicule of Burnet’s importance.in his ~ 
own Hiftory, and a Debate upon White and Black Horses, 
written in all the formalities of a legal procefs, by the = 
affiftance, as is faid, of Mr. Fortefcue, afterwards Mafter — 
of the Rolls. Before th nefe Mifcellanies is a: preface figned . 
by Swift and Pope but apparently written by Pope; ino” 
which he makes a ridiculous and romantic complaint of the ~ 
robberies committed upon authors by the clandeftine fei. 
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eens ‘nor Seer seed TERS Rbreiudch ; for 
th “eit year the Letters written’ ‘by him to Mr: ‘Cromwell, 
inhis youth, were “fold “by Mrs. ae ‘to ‘Carll, who 
prtnted themges cet Raceemee tle 
In thefe Mifcellanies was firft publifhea the Are oP Sink. 
“ing in Poéiry, Which, by fuch a train of confequences as 
‘ufually paffes in Titerary quarrels, gavé in a fhort time, ac- 
-eotding to Pope’s account, occafion to the Dunciad. 
“OT the following “year: (2728) he began to put Atterbu- 
rys advice in ‘practice; and fhewed his fatirical powers by 
‘publithing’ the Dunéiad, ‘one “of his “greateft and moff éla- 
‘borate: performances, in which he endeavoured to fiik into 
‘contempt all the writers by whom he had been attacked, 
and: ieife oibers whom he*thought unable to? defend them- 
MeivestacGiie 
Oe ithe: Heat f the Dunces he placed poor Theobald, 
‘whom he accufed of ingratitude; but whole real crime was 
fuppofed tobe that of having reviled Shaksfeare more hap- 
pily than himfelf.: “This fatire had the effe& which he in- 
tended, by blafting'the charaCters which it touched. Ralph, 
Awho; ‘unneceflarily interpofing in the quarrel gota place in 
a fubleqtent edition, complained that for a time he was in 
-dauger of © flarving, as the’ bookfellers had no ‘longer any 
conidence’ invhis*capacity. 
o*Phe prevalence of this poem was gradual and flow: the 
(plan if not wholly new, ‘was little underflood by common 
genders. Many of the allufions required illuftration ; the 
names were often exprefled only by the initial and final 
‘letters, and, if they had beén printed at Jength, were fuch 
‘dsfew had known or recolle@ed. ‘The fabject itfelf had 
nothing generally interefting, for whom did it concern to 
‘know that one’or another fcribbler was a dunce? If there- 
fore it had ‘been pofible for thofe who were attacked to con- 
“ceal their pain and their refentment, the Dunciad might 
Nave made its way very flowly. in the-world. 


- This, ree 2 expected: 
of importance to bimfelf, and therefore, in. 
to others; and, fuppofing the world 4 
with all his pleafores and his: pains, “js perhaps ! 
publith - injuries or misfortunes, which | had. never. 
known unlefs related by himfelf, and at whieh tl 
kear them will only laugh ; for no man fympathi ¥ 
the forrow sof: vanity? = 20 srs5 sx s5 ashes ph Se Se 
The. hiftory of the Dunciad is very ‘minutely related ay 
_ Pope himfelf, in a Dedication which he,wrote to Lard Mid: 
dlefex: inthe nametof Savage: 2s “he fast eer: ot 
Twill relatethe war of the penne (for fo pa ee 
commonly called), which aes in the you LTAIy and » 
ended in 1730. =. eee a 
“ When Drs Swift and Mr! Piece thought it proper; for. 
reafons fpecified: in: the Preface to their Mifcellanies, to ” 
publith fuch little pieces of theirs as had cafually got abroad, ~ 
there was added to them the Treatise of the Bathos, or the : 
Art of Sinking? in Poetry. Jt happened that in. one chap-— 
ter of this piece the feveral fpecies of bad: poets were % 
ranged in claffes, to which were prefixed almoft allithe let- ” 
ters of the alphabet (the greateft part of them at random); © 
but fuch was the number of poets eminent in that art, that 
‘fome one or other took every letter to himfelf;, all fell into 
fo violent a fury, that, for halfa year or more, the com- 
mon newfpapers (in moft of whichthey had fome property, 
as being hired writers) were filled with the moft abufive 
fallehoods and fcurrilities they could poflibly devife. A li- ’ 
berty no way to be wondered at in thofe peeple, and in 
thofe papers, that for many years, during the uncontrouled 
licenfe of the prefs, had afperfed almoft all the great cha- = 
racters of the age; and this with impunity, their own per- - 
fons and names being utterly fecret and obfcure. 
This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now fome 
piled tunity of doing good, by detecting and dragging into 
light thefe common enemies of mankind; fince to invali- 
die this univerfal flander, it fuficed to thew what con-— 
temptidle men were the authors of it. He was not without 
hopes, that, by manifefting the dulnefs of thefe who had 
only malice to recommend them, either the bookfellers 
would not find their aceount in employing them, or.the | 
men themfelves, when difcovered, want courage to proceed 
in’ fo-unlawfal'an cceupation. “This it-.was. that gave 
birth to the Dunciad; and he thought it an happinefs, that, 
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Tate “flood of flander on himfelf, he had acquired 
ap baltac right over their names as was neceflary to 
 On'the rath of March, 1729, at St. James’s, that po- 
em was prefented to the King and Queen (who had before 
“Been pleafed to read it) by the right honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole; and fome days after the whole impreffion was 
taken and difperfed by feveral noblemen and perfons of the 


firft diftinGion = SOE a, S850 

bt Teds certainly a true obfervation, that no people are 

fo impatient of cenfure as thofe who are the greateft flan- 

“derers, which was wonderfully exemplified on. this occafi- 
‘on. ‘On the day the book was firft vended, a crowd of au- 
thors befieged the fhop; intreaties, advices, threats of law 
“and battery, nay cries of treafon, were all employed to 
“hinder'the coming out of the Danciad; on the other fide, 

the bookfellers and -hawkers made as great efforts to pro- 
“eure it.” What could a few poor authors do againft fo great 

a majority as the public? There was no ftopping a torrent 
“with a finger, fo out it'came.”’ - 

“= Many ludicrous cireumftances attended it. The 

» Dunces (for by this name they were called) held weekly 
“elubs,; to confult: of hoflilities againft the author: one 

© wrote a letter to a great minifter, affuring him Mr. Pope 

“was the greatelt enemy the government had; and another 

“bought his image -in clay, to execute him in effigy, with 
“which fad*fort of fatisfa€tion the gentlemen were a little 
“comforted.” 

t «Some falfe editions of the book having an owl in their 

Sfrontifpiece, the true one, to. diflinguifh it, fixed in its 

-"ftead an-afs laden with authors, Then another furreptiti- 

‘Sous one being printed with the fame als, the new edition 
in oétavo returned for diflin@tion to the owl again. Hence 

’“arofe a great conteft of bookfellers againft bookfellers, and 

“ladvertifements againft advertifements ; fome recommend- 

ing the edition of the owl, and others the edition of the afs ; 
by which means they came to be diftinguifhed, to the great 

“honour alfo of the gentlemen of the Dunciad.” 

“=~ Pope appears by this narrative to have contemplated his 
vidtory over the Dunces with great exultation; and fuch 
‘was his delight in the tumult which he hadraifed, that for a 
‘while his natural fenfibility was fufpended, and he read 
reproaches and invectives without emotion, confidering 


_ them only as, the necediary< | 
rejoiced in having given. . 
‘It cannot however be conceal ed: 
fion, he was the aggreffor ; for eles e th 
letters in the Bathos were, placed at See pity 
be difcovered that, when. she thinks, himfelf eeal 
indulges the common vanity of common. men, an 
umphs in thofe diftin€tions which he -had affected. to delp 
He is proud that his book was prefented tothe King. “ani 
Queen by the right honourable Sir Robert 4 Valpole ;:he is = 
proud that they had read it before; he. is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and perfons: of ve fat . 
diftingtion, a 
The edition of bach he. fpeaks. was; i: believe, th 
which, by. telling inthe text. the. names and m-the not 
the charagters of thofe whom he fe dagiatles, was mac 
angiaE and diverting. 


literature, and ae unable to caaevpbes initials mae 
blanks, had now names and perfons brought: within their | 
view; and-delighted in the vifible effe& of thofe fhafts. of 
malice, which they had hitherto conten plated, as fhot into: 3 
the ‘air. a 

Dennis, upon the freth provocation now Sivan him, re- | 
newed the enmity which had for atime been appeafed by | 
wutual civilities ;. and. publifhed remarks, which he had 4 
till then fuppreffed, upon the Rape of the Lock... Many © 
more grumbled in fecret, or vented their refentment in the © 
newfpapers by epigrams or invectives. 3 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with: . 
pious passion, pretended that his moral charaéter was me 
jured, -and for fome time declared his refolution to take | 
vengeance with a cudgel. But Pope appealed him, by = 
changing pious passion to cordial friendship, and by a note, © 
in which he vehemently difclaims the malignity of mean-~ 
ing imputed to the firfl expreflion.. +23 

‘Aaron Hill, who was reprefented as ane. for the : 
prize, expoftulated with Pope in a manner fo much fuperi-! 
or to all mean folicitation, that Pope was reduced to fneak 
and fhuffe, fometimes to deny, and fometimes to apolo- 5 
gize; he firtt endeavours to wound, and is then. afratd: to. 
own that he meanta blow. 
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“temper kind ane beneicent. “and wid! Nad eotegudlaly the 


Voice of the public in his favour, 


ie 


olent outcry was therefore raifed againft the ingrati- 


tude and treachery of Pope, who was faid to have been in- 


debted-to the patronage of Ghandos for. a prefent of a thou- 


fand pounds, and who gained the Ly Deak wine ae infulting 


him by the kindnefs of his invitation. 


The receipt of the thoufand pounds Pope shiek deni- 


ee but from the reproach which the-attack’ on a character 
c fo amiable brought upon him, he tried all means of efcaping. 


De name of Cleland was again employed in an apology 


3 by which no man was fatisfied ; and he'was at laft reduced 


tg thelter his temerity behind difimulation, and endeavour 


to. make that difbelieved which he never had confidence 


openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to the 


Duke, which was anfwered with great magnanimity, as by 


-a-man who accepted his excufe without believing his pro- 


fefions. -He faid, that to have ridiculed his tafte, or his 


buildings, had been an indifferent adtion in another man ; 


but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindnefs that had been 
exchanged between them, it has been lefs eafily excufed. 
Pope, in one of his Letters: complaining of the treat- 
ment which his poem had found, owns that such critics can 
intimidate him, nay almost persuade dim. to write no more, 
which isa compliment this age. deserves. The man pie 


threatens the world is-always ridiculous ; ; for the world ca 


eafily go on without him, and in a fhort time will ceafe ss 

mifs him. Ihave heard of an idiot, who ufed to revenge 

his vexations by lying all night upon the bridge. There is 
Vox. I. Li 


of the moving powers in the fyftem of life. When he tall 
ed of laying down his pen, thofe who fat round him. 


treated and implored, and felf-love did not faffer him to 

fulpe&t that they went away and laughed. 
_ The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom” 
he had known early, and whom he feemed to love with more 
tendernefs than any other of his literary friend-. Pope” 
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grow lefs flexible, and when therefore the departure of am” 
old friend is very acutely felt. Ba 
In the next year he loft his mother, not by an unexpect-— 
éd death, for fhe had lafted tothe age of ninety-three ; but. 
fhe did not die unlamented. The filial piety of Pope was © 
in the higheft degree amiable and exemplary ; his parents © 
had the happinefs of living till he was at the fummit of po- 7 
etical reputation, till he was at eafe in his fortune, and 3 
Without a rivalin his fame, and found no diminution of = 
his refpe&t or tendernefs. Whatever was his pride, to | 
them he was obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, | 
tothem he was gentle. Life has, among its foothing and | 
quiet comforts, few things better to give than fucha fon. © 
One of the paflages of Pope’s life, which feems to deferve | 
fome enquiry, was a publication of Letters between him = 
and many of his friends, which faliing into the hands of © 
Curll, a rapacious bookfeller of no good fame, were by him © 
printed and fold. This volume containing fome Letters” 
from noblemen, Pope incited a profecution againft him in| 
the Houfe of Lords for breach of privilege, and attended ™ 
himfelf to ftimulate the refentment of his friends. Curlé~ 
appeared at the bar, ana knowing himfelf in ho great dan- | 
ger, fpoke of Pope with very little reverence. He has, ; 


faid Curll, a knack at versifying, but in prose I think my-~ 
self a match for him. When the orders of the Houfe were 
examined, none of them appeared to have been infringed ; 
Curll went away triumphant, and Pope was left to feck 
fome other remedy. 

Curll’s account was, that one evening a man in aclergy-_ 
man’s gown, but with a lawyer’s band, brought and offer- 
ed to fale a number of printed volumes, which he found te 
be Pope’s epiftolary correfpondence ; that he afked no name 
and was teld none, but gave the price demanded, and - 


thought himfelf authorifed to ule his purchafe to his own 
. sane Wr pace ek Soe Bie heer «nam ta AOS “a 


advantage. Pe Seite 
_,_ That Curll gave a true account of the tranfadion, it is. 
_reafonable to believe, becaufe no fallehood was ever de; 
ted; and when fome years afterwards J mentioned it - 
to Lintot, the fon ot Bernard, he declared his opinion to be 
that Pope knew better than any body elfe how Curll ob- 
tained the copies, becayfe another parcel was at the fame 
time fent to himfelf, for which no price had ever been de- 
-manded, as he made known his refolution not to pay a 
_ porter, and confequently not to deal with a namelels 
agent. ss | 
Such care had been taken to make them public, that they 
were fent at once to two bookfellers ; to Curll, who was 
likely to feize them as a prey, and to Lintot who might be 
expected to give Pope information of the feeming injury. 
‘Lintot, I believe, did nothing ; and Curl] did what was 
—expetied. That te make them public was the only pur. 
pole may be reafonably fuppofed, becaule the numbers of- 
fered to fale by the private meflengers fhewed that hope of 
gain could not have been the motive of the impreflion. 
_ At feems that Pope, being defirous of printing his Letters, 
and not knowing how to do, without imputation of vanity, 
what has in this coutitry been done very rarely, contrived 
an appearance of compulfion ; that when he could com. 
plainthat his Letters were furreptitioufly publifhed he 
might decently and defenfively publifh them hinafelf. 
_Pope’s private correfpondence, thus promulgated, filled 
the nation with praifes of his candour, tendernefs, and be- 
nevolence, the purity of his purpofes, and the fidelity of his 
_friendfhip. There were fome Letters which a very good 
ora very wife man would with fupprefled ; but, as they had 
been already expofed, it was impracticable now to retract 
them. | 
_ From the perufal of thofe Letters, Mr. Allen firlt con- 
ceived the defire of knowing him ; and with fo much zeal 
did he cultivate the friendfhip which he had newly formed 
ahat when Pope told his purpofe of vindicating his own 
property by a genuine edition, he offered to pay the coft. 
This however Pope did not accept; but in time folicited 
a fabfeription for a Quarto volume, which appeared (1737) 
cIibelieve, with fufficient profit. In the Preface he tells 
that his Letters were repolited in a friend's library, faid to 
be the Baxi .of Oxford’s, and that the copy thence flolen was 


es fent to the. refs. The ftory doubtlefs 
different crete mee y. Tulpeded th 
: Preface to the Mif cellanies was written to prepare 
“uc: for fuch an incident = and to firengthen this -opit 
James Worfdale, a painter, who was employed i in clan 
Sete negotiations, but whofe” veracity was very doub 
declared that he. was the meflenger \ who carried, Be Pop 
direction, the beoks to Carll. | oe 
When they were thus publifhed” ‘and avowed, as t 
had relation to recent faéts, and perfons either then livin 
or not yet forgotten, they may be fuppofed” tohave found 
readers; but asthe fats were minute, andthe characters” 
being either private or literary, were little known, or little™ 
regarded, they awakened no popular kindnefs or refent-= 
ment: the book neverbecame much the fubje&t of conver- = 
fation ; fome read it as contemporary hiftory,and fome per- ” 
haps asa model of epiftolary language ; but thofe who read © 
‘it did not talk of it. Not much therefore was added by it % 
tofamé or envy; nor do [remember that it tangs ei 
ther public praife, or public cenfure. e 
It had however, in fome degree, the rcouheeneeets of - 
novelty.. Our language has few Letters, except thofe of | 
ftatefmen. Howel indeed, about a century ago, publithed — 
his Letters, which are commended by Morhoff, and whieh 
alone of his hundred volumes continue his nemory. Love- 
day’s Letters were printed only once ; thofe of - Herbert 7 
and Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Philips [ Orinda’s}— 
are equally negle@ed ; ; and thofe of Walfh feem written” 
as exercifes, and were never fent to any living miftrefs or 
friend. Pope’s epiftolary excellence had an open field; he. 
had no Enelifh rival, living or dead. 
Pope is fen | in this collection as conneéted with the jthess 
contemporary wits, and certainly fuffers no difgrace in the 
comparifon ; but it muft be remembered, that he had the 
power of favouring himfelf: he might have originally had : 
publication in his: mind, and have written with cate, or- 
have afterwards feleted thofe which-he had moft hagectes 
conceived, or moft diligently laboured; and I know not 
whether there does not appear fomething more ftudied and~ 
artificial in his preduétions than the reft, except one tong” 
Letter by Bolingbroke, compofed with all the fkill and ins 
duftry of a profeffed author. It is indeed not eafy to dif-, 
tinguihh affeétation from habit; he that has once ftudioufly 
formed a ftyle, rarely writes afterwards with eomplete 
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5 his ‘confideration. 
ec defired the fuccefs with 
wo many. open and. doubtlefs 


jority which he publicly ey 
lifp ith his humiliation, 

Petes All this he age Ae and againit all this he So OS Ws 
ene and that of. Bis sien: to whom the wore) is in- 


ae tom 
eats. a being Ae a ei caad to one of ano- 
ther, as favour determined, or conjecture wandered; it 
was given, ‘fays Warburton, to every man, except him on- 
' dy who could write it. ‘Thofe who like only when they like 
the author, and who are under the dominion of a name, 
Bcandeniied it; and thofe admired it who are willing to 
- featter praife at random, which while it is unappropriated 
_. excites no.envy.. Thofe friends of Pope, that were trufted 
_ with the fecret, went about lavifhing honours on the new- 
born poet, and hinting that Pope was never fo much in 
_ danger from any former rival, 
bape Vo thofe authors whom he had perfonally offended, and 
-. to thofe whofe opinion the world confidered as eciive: and 
_ whom he {ufpected of envy or malevolence, he fenthis ef- 
= day as a prefent before publication, that they might defeat 
- their own enmity by praifes, which they could not after, 
- wards decently retract. 
- With thefe precautions, in 1733 was publifhed the firft 
toe part of the Essay on Man. There had been for fome time 
-areport that Pope was buly upen a Syftem of Morality ; 
_ but this defign was not difcovered in the new poem, which 
*-had.a form ‘and a title with which its readers were umac- 
quainted.. Its reception was not uniform; fome thought it 
avery imperfect piece, though not without good lines. 
While the author was unknown, fome, as will always hap- 
- pen, fayoured him as an adventurer, and fome cenfured 


“The Dunces were yet fmarting with 
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the fale yes. ede s wefe multipli 
‘The fabfequent editions of the firft Epittle exhibit 
meee cotreétions. © At firlt, t he poet and his 


Se freely oer this caer gait ae st ME = 
A mighty. maze of walks without a ges = Reka 


For which he wrote afterwards, eas —< 
A mighty maze, but Ss without a plans a 


for, ifthere were no plan, it was im vain te Aeferibe 0 or 
trace the maze. 


The other alteration was of thefe lines ; 


And fpite of pride, and in thy reason’s spitey. 
One truth i is clear, whatever is, is right :_ 


but nie sSoctenids difcovered, or been fhewn, that the 
truth which fubfifted in spite of reason could not bé ver 
clear, he fubftituted 


And fpite of pride, in erring reason’s spite. 


To fuch overfights will the moft vigorous mind bs liable, 
when itis employed at once upon argument and poetry. : 
The fecond and third Epifiles were publifhed ; and Pope — 
was, I believe, more and more fufpetted of writing them; 
at laft, in £734, heavowed the fourth, and claimed the ho-' > 
nour of a moral poet. a 
In the conclufion it is fuficiently acknowledged, that the © 
doctrine of the Essay on Man was received from Boling- © 
broke, who is faid to have ridiculed Pope, among thofe who * 
eeners his confidence, as having adopted and advanced ~ 
principles of which he did not perceive’ the confequence, “ 
and as blindly propagating opinions contrary to his own, 
That thofe communications had been confolidated into 4 
fcheme regularly drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom — 
it returned only transformed from profe to verfe, has been 
reported, but hardly can be true. The Effay plainly ap- © 
pears the fabric of a poet: what Bolingbroke fupplied 
could be only the firk principles; the’ ander, illuftration, 
aid embellithments muft all be Pope’s. | 
Thefe principles it is not my bufinefs to clear from ob- ~~ 
feurity, dogmatifm, or falfehood; but they were not im. 
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‘mediately examined ; philofophy and poetry have not often 
the fame readers; and the eflay abounded in fplendid am- 
pi cations” and {parkling fentences, which were read and 
admired, with no great attention to their ultimate purpofe ; 
its flowers caught the eye, which did not fee what the gay 
foliage concealed, and for a time flourifhed in the funthine 
of univerfal approbation. So little was any evil tendency 
“difcovered, that, as innocence is unfufpicious, many read 
it for a manual of piety. aS 
Its reputation foon invited a tranflator. It was firft 
tiirned into French profe, and afterwards by Refnel into 
verfe. Both tranflations fell into the hands of Creufaz, 
who firft, when he had the verfion in profe, wrote a general 
cenfure, and afterwards reprinted Refnel’s verfion, with 
particular remarks upon every paragraph. 

-Croufaz was a profeffor of Switzerland, eminent for his 

treatife of Logic, and his Examen de Pyrrbonisme, and, 
however little known or regarded here, was no mean an- 
tagonift. His mind was one of thofe in which philofophy 
and piety aré happily united. He was accuftomed to ar- 
gument and difquifition, and perhaps was grown too def- 
rous of deteéting faults; but his intentions were always 
tight, his opinions were folid, and his religion pure. 
- His ineeflant vigilance for the promotion of piety dif- 
pofed him to look with diftruft upon all metaphyfical fyf- 
tems of Theology, and all fchemes of virtue and happinefs 
purely rational; and therefore it was not long before he 
was perfuaded that the pofitions of Pope, as they termina- 
ted for the moft part in natural religion, were intended to 
draw mankind away from revelation, and to reprefent the 
whole courfe of things asa neceflary concatenation of in- 
diffoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, that in many paf- 
fages a religious eye may eafily difcover expreflions not ve- 
ry favourable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his appear- 
ance in the firft ranks of learning. He was a man of vi- 
gorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, fupplied by 
inceflant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent 
and variety of knowledge, which yet had not opprefied his 
imagination, nor clouded his perfpicacity. ‘To every work 
he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the fcholar, the reafoner, and the wit. But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always exaG, and his 
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the notice of inferior wits, and cone -d with the er nes 
“mies of Pope. A Letter was produced, when he had per 


Emperor’s detesm 


“no allurements of Bente hoe ia 
S rather than perfuade. . 


on, and forcible with- 


His ftyle is copious without: fele : le with. 
efented themielres = 


out Spee he Seok the words that 


ieafatea.. 
He had in the oe part of his 5 life, p 


haps himfelf forgotten it, in which he tells Caneanen, 
« Dryden I observe borrows for want of leisure, and Popé 
for want of genius; Milton out of pride, and\Addifon ou 
of modesty.” And when Theobald publithed\Shakspeare 
in oppofition t to Popes the, beft notes were fupplied by Was 
burton. 
But the time was now come She Warburton was té 
change his opinion, and Pope was to find a defender. if 
him who had contributed fo much to the exaltation ‘ef his ; 
rival. ahs = 
The arrogance of Warburton excited againft him every 
artifice of ‘offence, and therefore it may be fuppofed that 
his union with Pope was cenfured as hypocritical incom 
fiancy ; but furely to think differently, at different times 
of poetical merit, may be eafily allowed. Such opinions 
are often admitted, and dilmiffed, without nice examinati 
en. Who is there that has not found reafon for changing 
his mind about queftions of greater importance ! an -¥ 
Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, with 
eut folicitation; to refcue Pope from the talons of Groufag 
by freeing him from the imputation of favouring ee OF 
rejecting ‘revelation: ; and from month to month continu 
a vindication of the Essay on Man, in the literary journal 
of that time called The Republic of Letters. 
te ope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of hig 
own. work, was. glad that the pofitions, of which he per 
ecived himfelf not to know the full meaning, could by ani y 
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fmode of interpretation be made to mean well. How much 
he was pleafed with his gratuitous defender, the following 


Letter evidently fhhews: 


«sir, ; March 24, 19743. 

I have juft received from Mr. R. two more of your 

tters. It isin the greateft hurry imaginable that I write 
‘this; but I cannot help thanking you in particular for your 
‘third Letter, which is fo extremely clear, fhort, and full, 
that I think Mr. Croufaz ought never to have another an- 
fwer, and deferved not fo good an one. I can only fay, 
you do him too much honour, and me too much right. fo 
“odd as the exprefhon feems ; for you have made my fyftem 
-as clear as f ought to have done, and could not. It is in- 
-déed the fame fyftem as mine, but illuftrated with a ray of 
“your own, as they fay our natural body is the fame ftill 
when it is glorified. Iam fure I like it better than I did 
before, and fo will every manelfe. I know I meant juft 
‘what youexplain; but I did not explain my own meaning 
fo well as you. You underftand me as well asI do my- 
felf : but you exprefs me better than I could exprefs my- 
felf. Pray accept the fincereft acknowledgments. I can- 
not but wifh thefe Letters were put together in one Book, 
and intend (with your leave) to procure a tranflation of part, 
at leaft, of all of themin French; but I fhall not proceed a 
ftep without your confent and opinion, &c.” 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory 
eommet, Pope teftified that, whatever might be the feem- 
ing or real import of the principles which he had received 
from Bolingbroke, he had not intentionally attacked religi- 
on; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to make him without 
‘his own confent an inftrument of mifchief, found him now 
engaged with his eyes openon the fide of truth. _ 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his 
real opinions. He once difcovered them to Mr. Hooke, 
who related them again to Pope, and was told by him that 
he muft have miftaken the meaning of what he heard; and 
Bolingbroke, when Pope’s uneafinels incited him to defire 
an explanation, declared that Hooke had mifunderftood 
him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil 
from him; and a little before Pope’s death they had a dif- 
pute, from which they parted with mutual averfion. 
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From this time Pope lived in the clofeft intimacy with 
commentator, and amply rewarded his kindnels and 
zeal; for he introduced him to Mr. Murray, by whofe 
tereft he became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and to 
Allen, who gave him his niece and his eftate, and by co = 
fequence a bifhopric. When he died, he left him the pro- 
- perty of his works; a legacy which may be reafonably 
eftimated at four thoufand pounds. = ‘eee 
Pope’s fondnefs for the Essay on Man appeared by, 
defire of its propagation. Doblon, who had gained reputa- 
tion by his verfion of Prior’s Solomon, was employed by him 
to tranflate it into Latin verfe, and was for that purpole 
fome time at Twickenham ; but he left his work, whatever 
was the reafon, unfinifhed; and by Benfon’s invitation, 
undertook the longer tafk of Paradise Lost. Pope then 
defired his friend to find a fcholar who thould turn his Ef. 
fay into Latin profe ; but no fuch performance has ever ap- 
peared. 3 
Pope lived at this time among the great, with that ré= 
ception and refpect to which his works entitled him, and 
which he had not impaired by any private mifcondu& or 
faétious partiality. Though Bolingbroke was his friend, 
Walpole was not his enemy ; but treated him with fo much 
confideration as, at his requelt, to folicit and obtain front 
the French Minifter an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he 
confidered himfelf as obliged to reward, by this exertion of. 
his intereft, for the benefit which he had received from hig 
attendance in a long illnefs. eS 
It was faid, that, when the Court was at Richmond, 
Queen Caroline had declared her intention to vifit him. 
This may have been only acarelefs effufion, thought on no 
more: the report of fuch notice, however, was foon in 
many mouths; and, if Ido not forget or mifapprehend 
Savage’s account, Pope, pretending to decline what was 
not yet offered, left his houfe for a time, not, I fuppofe, 
for any other reafon than left he fhould be thought to flay 
at home in expectation of an honour which would not be 
conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, who repre- 
fentshim-as refusing the visits of a Queen, becaufe he 
knew that what had never been offered, had never been re- 
fufed. 
Befide the general fyftem of morality fuppofed to be 
continued in the Essay on Man, it was his intention to 
write diitin@ poems upon the different duties or conditi- 


“ens of. life; one of which is the Epiftle to Lord Bathurft 
(1733) on the Use ef Riches, a piece on whichhe declared 
great labour to have been beftowed*. | 
Into this poem fome incidents are hiftorically thrown, 
and fome known charaéters are introduced, with others of 
which it is difficult to fay how far they are real or fidtitious ; 
per praife of Kyr/, the Man of Ross, deferves particu- 
dar examination, who, after a long and pompous enumera- 
tion of his public works and private charities, is faid to 
have diffufed all thofe bleflings from five hundred a year. 
Wonders are willingly told, and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Ayr? was a man of known integrity, and ac- 
tive benevolence, by whofe folicitation the weaithy were 
perfuaded to pay contributions to his charitable fchemes ; 
this influence he obtained by an example of liberality ex- 
erted to the utmoft extent of his power, and was thus ena- 
bled to give more than he had... This account Mr. Victor 
received from the minifter of the place, and I have preferv- 
ed it, that the praife of a good man being made more credi- 
ble, may be more folid. Narrations of romantic and im- 
practicable virtue will be read with wonder, but that which 
is unattainable is recommended in vain; that good may be 
endeavoured, it muft be fhewn to be poflible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a 
hint of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning 
the pope, and by mentioning with fome indignation the in- 
{cription on the Monument. 

When this poem was firft publifhed, the dialogue, having 
no letters of direétion, was perplexed and obfcure. Pope 
feems to have written with no very diftin& idea; for he 
calls that an Lpistle io Bathurst, in which Bathurft is in- 
‘troduced as f{peaking. 

He afterwards (1734) infcribed to Lord Cobham his 
Characters of Men, written with clofe attention to the 
Operations of the mind and modifications of life. In this 
poem he has endeavoured to eftablifh and exemplify his 
favourite theory of the Ruling Passion, by which he means 
an original dire&tion of defire to fome particular object, an 
innate affection which gives all a€tion a determinate and 

invariable tendency, and operates upon the whole fyftem 
of life, either openly, or more fecretly by the intervention 
ef fome accidental or fuordinate propenfion, 
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Of any paflion, thus innate and irrefiftible, the ex 
may reafonably be doubted. Human characters are by 
means conftant; men change by change of place, of for- 
tune, of acquaintance; he who is at one time a lover of 
pleafure, is at another a lover of money. Thole inde . 
who attain any excellence, commonly fpend life In one 
purfuit; for excellence is not often gained upon eafier” 
terms. But tothe particular {pecies of excellence men are 
directed, not by an afcendant planet or predominating hu- 
mour, but by the firlt book which they read, fome early 
converfation which they heard, or fome accident which 
excited ardour and emulation. ges 

It muft be at leaft allowed that this Ruling Passion, ante- 
cedent to reafon and obfervation, muft have an obje@t in- 
dependent on human contrivance; for there can be no nae« 
tural defire of artificial good. No man therefore can be 
born, in the ftri€t acceptation, a lover of money; for he 
may be born where money does not exift; nor can he be 
born, ina moral fenfe, a lover of his country; for fociety, 
politically regulated, is a ftate contradiftinguifhed from 4@ 
flate of nature ; and any attention to that coalition of in« 
terefts which makes the happinefs of a country, is poffible 
only to thofe whom enquiry and refleCtion have enabled to 
comprehend it, a ey.: “a 

This do€trine is in itfelf pernicious as well as fatfe; its 
tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of moral predef= 
tination, or over ruling principle which cannot be refifted ; 
he that admits it, is prepared to comply with every defire 
that canrice or opportunity fhall excite, and to flatter him- 
felfthat he fubmits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
in obeying the refiftlefs authority of bis Ruling Passion. 

Pope bas formed his theory with fo little fkill, that in the 
examples by which he illaftrates and confirms it, he has 
confounded paffions, appetites, and habits. 

To the Characters of Men he added foon after, in an ept- 
file fuppofed to have been addrefled to Martha Blount, 
but which the laft edition has taken from her, the Charac- 
ters of Women, This poem, which was laboured with great 
dilicence. and in tke author's opinion with ereat fuccefs, 
was neglected at its firft publication, as the conimentator 
fuppofes, becaufe the public was informed by an advertife- 
ment. that it contained no Character drawn from the Life; 
an affertion which Pope probably did not expeét or with to 
have been believed, and which he foon gave his readers 
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E fufficient reafon to diftruft, by telling them in a note, that 
_ the work was impertect, becaufe part of his fubject was 
Vice too high to be yet expofed. 
gee. time however foon came, in which it was fafe to 
difplay the Duchels of Marlborough under the name. of 
Atossa ; aud her chara€ter was inferted with no great hos 
‘hour to the writer’s gratitude. . 
.. He publithed from time to time (between 1730 and 1740) 
_ AImitations of different poems of Horace, generally with his 
- mame, and once as was fufpe&ted without it. What he was 
_ upon moral principles afhamed to own, he ought to have 
fupprefled. Of thefe pieces it is ufelefs to fettle the dates, 
as they had feldom much relation to the times, and perhaps 
had been long in his hand. . 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are fami- 
diarifed, by adopting their fentiments to modern topics, 
eby making Horace fay of Shakf{peare what he originally 
efaid of Iinnius, and accommodating his fatires on Pantola- 

_ bus and Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals of our 
sown time, was firft practifed in the reign of Charles the 
Second by Oldham and-Rochefter, at leait I remember no 
inflances more ancient. It is a kind of middle compofition 
between tranflation and original defign, which pleafes 
when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the 
-paratiels lucky. It feems to have been Pope’s favourite 
amufement; for he has carried it further than’any former 
poet. 

He publithed likewife arevival, in fmoother numbers, of 
Dr. Donne’s Satires, which was recommended to him by 
the Duke of Shrewfbury and the Earl of Oxford. They 
made no great impreflion on the public. Pope feems to 
have known their imbecillity, and therefore fupprefled them 

- while he was yet contending to rife in reputation, but ven- 
tured them when he thought their deficiencies more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himfelf. 

The Fpiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which feems to be derived 
in its firft defign from Boileau’s Addrefs a:son Esprit, was 

publifhed in January 1735, about a month before the death 
of him to whom it is inferibed. It is to be regretted that 
either honour or pleafure fhould have been mifled by Ar- 
buthnot; a man eftimable for his learning, amiable for his 
life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehenfion, fkilful in 
his profeflion, verfed in the fciences, acquainted with anct- 
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ent literature, and able to animate his mafs of knewi 
by a bright and active imagination; a fcholar with grea 
prilliancy of wit; awit, who, in the crowd of life, retain 3 
and difcovered a noble aEasas of religious zeal. Peers. 
In this poem Pope feems to reckon. with the public. “Hes 
vindicates himfelf from cenfures; and with dignity, rather 
than arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindnefs ang 
refpect. > 
Into this poem are interwoven feveral paragraphs which 
had been before printed as a fragment, and among them 
the fatirical lines upon Addifon, of which the laft couplet 


has been twice corredted. It was at firft, "s; 
é: 
Who would not fmile if fuch a man there be 2? r 

Who would not laugh if Addifon were he ? ns 


‘Then; 


Who wosld not grieve it fuch a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addifon were he? 


At lait it te, 


Who but muft laugh if fucha man there be > 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 


He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who 
had diltingwifhed himfelf as a fteady adherentto the Minif-_ 
try; and, being offended with a-contemptuous anfwer to 
one of his pamphlets, had fummoned Pulteney to a duel. 
Whether he or Pope made the firft attack, perhaps cannot 
row be eafily known: he had written an inveétive againft - 
Pope, whom he calls, Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth 
obscure; and hints that his father was a Aatter. ‘Vo this 
Pope wrote a reply in verfe and profe: the verfes are in 
this poem; and the profe, though it was never fent, is 
printed among his Letters, but to a cool reader of the pre- 
fent time exhibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His laft Satires, of the general kind, were two Dialogues, 
named from the year in which they were publifhed Seven- 
teen Hundred and Thirty-eight. In thefe poems many are 
praifed and many are cononeched: Pope was then entan- 
gledin the oppofition ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, 
who dined at his houfe, and the friend of many who ob- 
firnéted and cenfured the condu& of the Minifters. His 
political partiality was too plainly fhewn ; he forgot the 


‘prodenee with which he paffed, in his earlier years, unin- 
— jured ; id unoffended through much more violent confliéts 
- of faction. Seer me. - os 
-_ Inthe firft Dialogue, having an opportunity of praifing 
_ Allen of Bath, he afked his leave to mention him as a man 
hot illuftrious by any merit of his anceflors, and called him 
in his veries: /ow-born Allen. Men are feldom fatisfied: 
_ with praife introduced or followed by any mention of de- 
_ fect. Allen feems not to have taken any pleafure in his 
_ €pithet, which was afterwards foftened into bumble Allen. 
Inthe fecond Dialogue, he took fome liberty with one 
of the Foxes, among others ; which Fox in a reply to Lyt- 
_ tleton, took an opportunity of repaying, by reproaching 
him with the friendthip of a lampooner, who {fcattered his 
ink without fear or decency, and againft whom he hoped 
the refentment of the Legiflature would quickly be dif- 
charged, . 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a fmall poet, was fum- 
moned before the Lords for a poem called Manners, toge- 
gether with Dodfley his publifher. Whitehead who hung 
loofe upon fociety, fculked and efeaped ; but Dodfley’s 
fhop and family made his appearance neceflary. He was, 
however, foon difmiffed ; and the whole procefs was pro- 
bably intended rather to intimidate Pope than 'to punifh 
Whitehead. 
~ Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot with 
the poet, nor drew his pen upon ftatefmen. ‘That he de- 
fifted from his attempts of reformation is imputed, by his 
commentator, to his defpair of prevailing over the corrup- 
tion of the time. He was not likely to have been ever of 
opinion that the dread of his fatire would countervail the 
love of power or of money; he pleafed himfelf with being 
important and formidable, and gratified fometimes his 
pride, and fometimes his refentment ; till at laft he began 
to think he fhould be more fafe, if he were lefs bufy. 

The Memoirs of Scriblerus, publifhed about this time 
éxtend only tothe firft book of a work, projected in con- 
cert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who ufed to meet in 
the time of Queen Anne, and denominated themfelves the 
Scriblerus Club. Their purpofe was to cenfure the abufes 
of learning by a fiGitious Life ofan infatuated Scholar.— 
They were difperfed ; the defign was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its milcarriage, as an event very 
dilaftrous to polite letters. 


+0 ie 

If nee Whistle may be atenated By. this {pecimen, 
feems to be the produétion of Arbuthnot, with 
touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more® will 
much lamented ; for the follies which the writer ridi ul 
are fo little practifed, that they are not known; no 
the fatire be underflood but by the learned: he raifes p an 
toms of abfurdity, and then drives them away. He cures 
difeafes that were never felt. eae 

For this reafon this joint produétion of three great w 
ters has never obtained any notice from mankind ; it has 
been little read, or when read has been forgotten, as no 
man ;could be wifer, better, or merrier, by remembering = 
it. 

The defign cannot boaft of much originality ; for befidess 
its general refemblance to Don Quixote there will be 
found in it particular imitations of the Hittory of Mr. 4 
Ouffie. e 

Swift carried fo much of it into Ireland as fupplied him - 
with hints for his Travels; and with thofe the world — 
might have been contented, though the reft had been fupe 
preffed. 

Pope had fought for images ane fentiments in a region : 
not known to have been explored by many other of the ~ 
Englifh writers ; he had confulted the modern writers of 
Latin poetry, a clafs of authors whom Boileau endeavoure — 
ed to bring into contempt, and who are too generally neg-" : 
lefted. Pope, however, was not afhamed of their acquaint-— 
ance, nor ungrateful for the advantages which he might 
have derived from it. A fmall feleétion from the Italians — 
who wrote in Latin, had been publithed at London, about” 
the latter end of the laft century, bya man who concealed ~ 
his name, but whom his Preface tfhews to have been well 
qualified for his undertaking. This colle&tion Pope ampli- 
fied by more than half, and (1740) publifhed it in two vo-~ 
lumes, but injurioufly omittted his predeceffor’s preface. — 
To thefe books, which had nothing but the mere text, no 
regard was paid, the authors were ftill negleCted, and the 
editor was neither praifed nor cenfured. 

He did not fink into idlenefs ; he had planned a work, 
which he confidered as fubfequent to his Essay on Man, 
of which he has given this account to Dr. Swift. 


Science. 


able Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends; Application, and Ufe- 
of different Capacities. 4, Of the Ule of Learning, of the: 
ctence, of the World, and of Wit. It will conclude with a. 
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afthma, and finding the powers of life gradually declining, 
had no longer courage to undertake ; but, from the ma- 
“terials which: he had provided, he added, at Warburton’s. 
requelt, another book to the Dunciad, of which. the defign 
is to ridicule fuch fiudies as are either hopelefs or ufelefs, 
as either purfie what is unattainable, or what, if it be at- 
tained, is of no ule. 
~ When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had ee 
for. fome- time upon the head of Cibber;.a man whom it 
-eaunot be fuppofed that Pope | could regard with much kind- © 
_nefs or eftleem, though in one of the “Imitations of Horace 
he has liberally enough praifed the Careless Husband. In 
“the Dunciad, among other worthlefs feribblers, he had men- 
“tioned Cibber; who, inhis Apology, complains of the great 
“poet's unkindnefs as more injurious, decause, fays he, £ 
never bave offended him. 

_It might have been expected that Pope fhould have been, 
in fome degree, mollified by this fubmiflive gentlenefs ; but 
no fuch confequence appeared, Though he condefcended 
to commend Cibber once, he mentioned him afterwards 
-contemptuoufly in one of his Satires, and again im his 
'Epiitle to Arbuthnot; and in the fourth book of the Dun- 
ciad attacked him with acrimony, to which the provocati- 
on is not eafily difeoverable. Perhaps he ies ees that, 
in ridiculing fe Laureat, he fatirifed thofe by whom the 
laurel had been given, and gratified that ambitious petu- 
lance with which he affected to infult the great. 
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hec han any ae the reft. The fubje ie aie ? 
> into four Epiftles, which naturally follow. the Essay 
iz. 1. Of the Extent and Limits of Human. Reazi.. 
2. A View of the ufeful and therefore at- _ 
nable, and of the unufeful and therefore of the unattain- - 


fatire againit the Mifapplication of all thefe, exemplified : 


‘This work in its-full extent, being now afflicted with an. ; 


“about the vidory, = 
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es 9 by F petleveraiahy F he ‘cannot t conquer I 
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The ineeffant and oapnentele palipeny. wok 3} 
‘imputes to a very diftant caufe.. After the Three. 
after Marriage had been driven off the flage, by the off 
which the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, w 
the exploded feene was yet frefh in memory, it happe 
“that Cibber played Bayes in the Rebearsal: and, as 
been ufual to enliven the part by the mention of any re 
theatrical tranfaGtions, he faid, that he once thought to 
introduced his lovers difguifed in a Mummy and a Gro 
dile. “ This,” fays he, “was received with loud-cla 
which indicated contempt of the play.” Pope, was behin 
the fcenes, meeting him as he left the flage, attacked hi 
as he fays, with alkthe virulence of a Wit our of his sens 
to which he replied, “ that he would take no other notice 
of what was faid by fo particular a man than to. declare, 
that, as often as he played that part, he would repens the. 
fame provocation.” 

He fhews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the au 
thors of the play which he fo ‘zealoufly defended ; and add 
an idle ftory of Pope’s behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thou 
or language, and, if fuffered te remain without notic 
would have been very foon forgotten. Pope had now been 
enough acquainted with human life to know, if his pation 
had not been too powerful for his underftanding, that, frony 
a contention like his with Cibber, the world feeks nothing 
but diverfion, which is given at the expence of the higher 
charaéter. When Cibber lampooned Popes curiofity was 
excited; what Pope would fay of Cibber nobody enquired, 
but in hope that Pope’s afperity might betray his pain and 
leffen his dignity. 

He thovuld therefore have fuffered the pamphlet to flutter 
and die, without confefling that it ftung him. The difho- 
nour of being fhewn as: Cibber’s antagonift could never be 
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ated by the vitory. Cibber had nothing to lofe; 
9¢ had exhautted all his malignity upon him, he 
ein the efteem both of his friends and bis enemies. 
e only could have made him defpicable ; the blow 
hich did not appear to be felt, would have been firuck in 


But Pope’s irrafcibility prevailed, and he refolved to tell 
e: whole Englifh world that he was at war with Cibber; 
and to thew that he thought him no common adveriary, 
he prepared no common vengeance; he published a new 
dition of the Dunciad, in which he degraded Theobald 
from his painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Czbder in 
his tlead.. Unhappily the two heroes were of oppofite 

chara&ters, and Pope was unwilling to lofe what he had 

already written; he has therefore depraved his poem-by 

- giving to Cibber the old books, the cold pedantry and 
 fluggith pertinacity of Theobald. : 

- Pope was ignorant enough of his own intereft, to make 
- another change, and introduced Ofborne contending for the 
— prize among the bockfellers: Ofborne was a man entirely 

dettitute of fhame, without fenfe of any diferace but that of 
poverty. He teld me, when he was doing that which rail- 
ed Pope's tefentment, that he fhould be put into the Dun- 
ciad; but he had che fate of Cassandra; I gave no credit to 
his prediction, till in time I ‘aw it accomplifhed.. The 
fhafts of fatire were direQed equally in vain againft Cibber 
and Ofborne; being repelled by the impenetrable impu- 
dence of one, and deadened by the impaflive dulnefs of the 
other. Pope confeffed his own pain by his anger; but he 
gave no pain to tholfe who had provoked him. He was 
able to hurt none but himfelf;-by transferring the fame 

“ridicule from one to another, he deftroyed. its efficacy ; for, 

by fhewing that what he had faid of one he was ready to 
fay of another, he reduced himfelf to the infienificance of 
his own magpye, who from his cage calls cuckold at a ven- 
ture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the Dun- 
ciad with another pamphlet, which, Pope faid, would be as 
good as a dose of hartshorn to him ; but his tongue and his 
heart were at variance. Ihave heard Mr. Richardfon rte- 
late, that he attended his father the painter on a vifit, when 
one of Cibber’s pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who faid, These things are my diversion. They fat by him 
while he perufed it, and faw his features writhen with an- 


a Bas other enolic rag his. 
vilal and correction of. his former wo 


“appears to Sa evthea and yondutees in ath 
‘He laid afide his Epic Poem, perhaps without m | 
“to mankind; for his hero was Brutus the ‘Trojan, wh 
according to aridiculous fi€tion, eftablifhed a colo 
Britain. The fubje& therefore was of the fabulous a 
the actors were arace upon whem imagination has 
exhaufted, and attention wearied, and to whom the 
will not eafily be recalled, when it is invited in blank 
-werfe, which Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, 
I think, without due confideration of the nature of our lan= 
guage. The fketch is, at leaft in part, preferved by Ruff- 
head; by which it appears, that Pope was thoughtlefs 
enough to model the names of his heroes with terminations 
not confi tent with the time or country in which he plats 
‘them. 
He fingered through the next year; but perceived: hae 
felf, as he exprefles it, going down the hill. He had for at 
lealt five years been afflicted with an afthma, and other dif- 
orders, which his phyficians were unable to relieve.  To- 
wards the end of his life he confulted Dr. Thomfon, a man = 
who had, by large promifes, and free cenfures of the com- © 
mon practice of phyfic, forced himfelf up into fudden re 
putation.. ‘Thomfon declared. his diftemper to be a dropfy, 
and evacuated part of the water by tincture ef jalap; but 
confefled that his belly didnot fubfide. Thomfon had ma- 
ny enemies, and Pope was’ perfuaded to difmifs him. 
While he was yet eeneets of amufement and converfati- 
on, as he was one day fitting in the air with Lord Boling-. 
broke and Lord Marel hmont, he faw his favourite Martha 
Blount at the bottom of the terrace, and afked Lord Bo- — 
lingbroke to go and hand her up. Bolingbroke, not liking — 
his ene erated his legs, and fat fill; but Lord March- ~ 
mont, who was younger and. lefs mantions waited on the 
oes who, when-he came to her, afked, What, is he not — 
dead yer ? She is faid to have negiected him, with fhameful — 


Heart to. eee. fhe h an a very great part, 
pence began: early 5 the life cu each was pic- 


aring, for when they met, there was an ete 
alition of congenial notions. Perhaps he confidered 
unwillingnefs to approach the chamber of ficknels as 
female weaknels, or human frailty; perhaps he was con. 
‘ious to himfelf of peevifhnefs and impatience, or, though > 
he was offended by her inattention, might yet confider her 
merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if he had fuffered 
his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found 
nothing that might fill’ her place; he could have only © 
fhronk within himfelf; it, was too rate to transfer his con- 
fidence or fondnefs. 
_ In May 1744, his death was approaching*; on the 
fixth, he was all day delirious, which he mentioned four 
days afterwards as a fufficient humiliation of the vanity of 
man; he afterwards complained of feeing things as through 
@ curtain, and in falfe’ colours; and one day, in the pre- 
fence of Dodfley, afked what arm it was that came out from 
the wall. He faid, that his greateft inconvenience was in- 
ability to think. 
_ Bolingbroke fometimes wept over him in this flate of 
helplefs- decay; and being told by Spence, that Pope, at 
the intermiffion of his delirieufnefs, was always faying 
-fomething kind either of his prefent or abfent friends, and 
that his humanity feemed to have furvived his underftand- 
ing; anfwered, “ It has fo.” Andaadded, “I never in my 
_ life knew a man that had fo tender a heart for his paciicalar 
’friends, or more general friendfhip for mankind.” At 
- another time he faid, ‘I have known Pope thefe thirty 
“years, and value myfelf more in his friendfhip than”’—his 
_ grief then fupprefled his voice. 
~ Pope exprefled undoubting confidence of a future flate. 
- Being afked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papift, whether he 
would not die like his father and mother, and whether a 
prieft fhould not be called, he anfwered, “ I] do not think 
jt effential, but it will be very right; and I thank you for 
“putting me in mind of it.” 
In the morning, after the prieft had given him'the laft 
facrament, he frid: ‘There is nothing that is meritorious 
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but virtue eat 1 friendthip, snd indeed friendlhip 
only a part of virtue.” | 55 
He died in the evening of the chivtierh day 
174.4, fo: placidly, that the attendants did not difcer 
the exaé@ time of his expiration. He was buried at Twi 
-enham, near his father and mother, where a monum 
has been erected to him by his commentator, the Bithop 
= Gloucetter. — 
He lett the care of.his” ‘papers to his executors, fi 


Earl of Marchmiont, undoubtedly 
proud of the truft, and eager ta sae his fame. But let 
ne man dream of influence beyond his life. After a decent 
time, Dodfley the bookfeller went to folicit preference as” 
the publifher, and was told that the parcel had not been ye 
infpeéted ; and whatever was the reafon, the world he 
been difappointed of what was reserved for the next age. 

He loft, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a kind 
pofthumous offence. The political pamphlet called Ti 
Patriot King, had been put into his hands that he might 
procure the penne eke of a very few copies, to be diflributs 
ed according to the author’s diretion among his friends, 
and Pope cffured him that no more had been printed thane 
were allowed; but, foon after his death, the printer brought t 
and refizned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copicsy 
which Pope had ordered him to print, and to retain in fes 
eret. He kept, as was obferved, his engagement to Popes 
better than Pope had kept it to his friend; and nothing 
was known af the tranfa@tion, till, wpon the death of his 
employer, he thought himfelf obliged to deliver the books 
ta tie right owner, who, with great indignation, made a 
fire in his yard, and deli vered the whole imprefiion to the 


rs Heh erto nothing had been done which was not naturally 
Stated by refentment of violated faith ; ; relentment more 
PCRS: as the violator had béen more loved or more 
trufted. But here the anger might have ftopped; the inju- 
ry was private, and there was httle danger from the ex 
ample, : 
Bolingbroke, however, was not yet fatisfied ; his thirtt 
ef vengeance exeited him to blaft the memory of the man 
ever whom he had wept in his laft ftruggles; and he éme 
ployed Mallet, another friend of Pope, to tell the tale to 
the public, with all its aggravations. Warburton, whole 
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rm with his legacy, and tender by the recent 
ion, thought it proper for him to interpofe; and 
took, not indeed to vindicate the ation, for breach 
t has always fomething criminal, but to extenuate it 
an apology. Having advanced what cannot be denied, 
nat moral obliquity is made more or lefs excufable by the 
netives that produce it, he enquires what evil purpofe 
could have induced Pope to break his promife. He could 
not delight his vanity by ufurping the york, which, though 
not fold in thops, had been fhewn to a number more than 
 fafficient to preferve the author’s claim; he could not gra- 
tify his avarice ; for he could not fell his plunder till Bo- 
- lingbroke was dead; and even then, if the copy was left te 
- another, his fraud would be defeated, and if left to him- 
- felf, would be. ufelefs. 
Warburton therefore fuppofes, with great appearance of 
_ reafon, that the irregularity of his condu@ proceeded whol- 
_ ly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have 
~ deftroyed the pamphlet, which Pope thought it his duty to 
- preferve, even without its author’s approbation. ‘To this 
- apology an anfwer was written ina Letter to the most impu- 
dent man living. 3 
__ He brought fome reproach upon his own memory by the 
petulant and contemptuous mention made in his will of 
Mr. Allen, and an affected repayment of his benefaétions. 
Mrs. Blount, as the known friend and favourite of Pope, 
had. been invited to the houfe of Allen, where fhe com- 
ported herfelf with fuch indecent arrogance, that fhe part- 
ed from Mrs. Allen in a ftate of irreconcileable diflike, and 
the door was for ever barred againft her. This exclufion 
fhe refented with fo much bitternefs as to refufe any legacy 
- from Pope, unlefs he left the world with a difavowal of 
obligation to Allen. Having been long under her domini- 
on, now tottering inthe decline of life, and unable to re- 
fiftthe violence of her temper, or, perhaps with the pre- 
judice of a lover, perfuaded that fhe had fuflered improper 
treatment, he complied with her demand, and polluted his 
will with female refentment. Allen accepted the legacy, 
which he gave to the Holpitai at Bath; obferving that 
_ Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that if to 150/. he 
had put a-cypher mare, he had come nearer to the truth. 


“opHE, Se of POPE is well know 
iets by the niceft model.» He has, 1 
Litte Club, ‘compared himfelf 1 toa {pider,. Sak by 
‘is deferibed as protuberant behind and before. © 
to have been beautiful in his infancy ;~but he was 0 
_ftitution originally. fecble and weak; and as. bed IS: 
tender frame are eafily diftorted, his. deformity wa: 
bly in part the effea of his-application. | His: ftature was fo 
low, that, to bring him to a level'with common tables, 
was neceflary to raife his feat. But his face was not dif 
pleafing, and his eyes were animated and vivid. : 

By natural deformity, or accidental diftortion, “his: v 
fun@ions were fo much difordered, that his tife was a 7o1 
disease. His moft frequent aflailaat was the headach, 
which he ufed to relieve by inhaling the fteam of coffe 
which he very frequently required, 

Moft of what can be told concerning his petty peculaal S 
ties was communicated by a female domeftic of the Earl o 
Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the middle of lif 
He was then fo weak as to fland in perpetual need of female 
attendance; extremely fenfible of cold, fo that he wore. a. 
kind of fur doublet, under a fhirt, of very coarfe warm 
linen with fine fleeves. When he rofe, he was invetted in — 
boddice made of ftiff canvafs, being fcarce able to hold him. 
felf erect till they were laced, and he then put on a , fannel 
waiftcoat. One fide was contratted.. His legs were. fo. 
flender, that he enlarged their bulk with three pair of ftock- 
ings, which were drawn on and -off by the maid; for he. 
was not able to .drefs or undrefs himfelf, and neither went 
to bed nor rofe without help. His weaknefs made it vet 
dificult for lim to be clean. : 

His hair had fallen almoft all away; and he ufed to dines 
fometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a velvet cap.” 
Soules s of ceremony was black with a tye-wig, anda lit. 

word. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his fickneten 
required, had taught him all the unpleafing and unfocial 
qualities of a valetudinary man. He expeded that every 
fine fhould give way to his eafe or humour, as a child, 
whofe parents will not-hear her cry, has an unrefifted do- 
minion inthe nurfery. | 

C’ef? que enfant toujours eff homme, 
Cel? que Phomme eff toujours oh 
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& “When he wanted to fleep he nodded in company ; and once 
- flumbered at his own table while the Prince of Wales was 


talking of poetry, Sipe ots 
peeihe reputation which his friendfhip gave, procured him 
- many invitations ; but he wasa very troublefome inmate. 
He brought no fervant, and had fo many wants, that a nu- 
_ merous attendance was {carcely able to fupply them, Where- 
ver he was, he left no room for another, becaufe he exact- 
» ed the attention, and employed the attivity of the whole 
_ family. His errands were fo frequent and frivolous, that 
the footmen in time avoided and negleéted him}; and the 
Earl of Oxford difcharged fome of the fervants for their re- 
folute refufal of his meflages. The maids, when they had 
negle&ted their bufinefs, alledged that they,had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Pope. One ofhis conftant demands was of 
coffee in the night, and to the woman that-waited on him 
in his chamber he was very burthenfome ; but he was care- 
_ ful to recompenfe her want of fleep ; and Lord Oxford’s 
_fervant declared, that in a houfe where her bufinefs was to 
anfwer his call, fhe would not afk for wages. 

He had another fault, eafily incident to thofe who, fuffer- 
ing much pain think themfelves entitled to whatever plea- 
fures they can fnatch. He was too indulgent to his appe- 
tite ; he loved meat highly feafoned and of ftrong tafte ; 
and, atthe intervals of the table, amufed himfelf with bif- 
cuit and dry conferves. If he fat down to a variety of | 
difhes, he would opprefs his ftemach with repletion and 
though he feemed angry when a dram was offered him, did 
not forbéar to drink it. His friends, who knew the ave- 
nues to his heart, pampered him with prefents of luxury, 
which he did not fuffer to ftand negle&ted. The death of 
great men is not always proportioned to the luftre of their 
lives. Hannibal, fays Juvenal, did not perish by a jave- 
lin or a fword ; the flaughters of Canz were revenged by a 
ring. The death of Pope was imputed by fome of his friends 
to a filver fauce-pan, in which it was his delight to heat 
potted lampreys. : : 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that his 
fenfuality fhortened his life will not be haftily concluded, 
when it is remembered that a conformation fo irregular 
lafted fix and fifty years, notwith{tanding fuch pertinacious 
diligence of ftudy and meditation. 
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plain terms, but would mention it remotely as fomething ~ 
convenient ; though, when it was procured, he foon made 
it appear for whofe fake it had been recommended. Thus” 
he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained afcreen. He pracw 
tifed his arts on fach fmall oceafions, that Lady Boling-— 
broke ufed to fay, in a French phrafe, that be plaid the po- — 
litician about cabbages and turnips. His unjuftifiable ims 
prefion of the Patriot King, as it can be imputed to no 
particular motive, muft have proceeded from his general. 
habit of feerecy and cunning; he caught an opportunity of ~ 
a fly trick, and: pleafed himfelf with the thought of out-wit-—— 
ting Bolingbroke. ~ 

In familiar or convivial converfation, it does not appear 
that he excelled. He may be faidto have refembled Dry- — 
den, as being one that was diftinguifhed by vivacity in com: ~ 
pany. It is remarkable, that, fo near his time, fo much ~ 
fhould be known of what he has written, and fo little of — 
what he has faid : traditional memory retains no fallies of — 
raillery, nor fentences of obfervation; nothing either — 
pointed or folid, either wife or merry, One apophthegm | 
only ilands upon record. When an objection railed againft — 
his infcription for Shak{peare was defended by the authori- | 
ty of Patrick, he replied—“horrefco referens”—that “ he 
would allow the publifher of a DiGtionary to know the 
meaning of a fingle word, but not of two words put toge- 
ther? 

He was fretful, and eafily difpleafed, and allowed him- 
felf to be capricioufly refentful. He would fometimes: 
leave Lord Oxford filently, no one could tell why, and was 
to be courted back by more letters and meflages than the 
footmen were willing to carry. The table was indeed in- 
fefled by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady 
Oxford and who, knowing his peevifhnefs, could by no in- 
treaties be reftrained from contradi@ing him, till their dif 
putes were fharpened to fuch afperity, that one or the other 
quitted the houfe. 

He fometimes condefcended to be jocular with fervants 
or inferiors; but by no: merriment, either of others or his 
own, was he ever feen excited to laughter. 
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_ Of his domeftic character, frugality was a part eminent- 
dy remarkable. Having determined not to be dependent, 
he determined not to be in want, and therefore wifely and 
_ magnanimoutly rejected all temptations to expence unfuit- 
- able to his fortune. This general care muft be univerfal- 
ly approved ; but it fometimes appeared in petty artifices 
_ of parfimony, fuch as the praCtice of writing his compofiti- 
~ ons on the back of letters, as may be feen in the remaining 
_ copy of the fad, by which perhaps in five years five fhill- 
_ ings were faved ; or in a niggardly reception of his friends 
.-and fcantinefs of entertainment, as, when-he had two 
 guefts in his houfe, he would fet at fupper afingle pint up- 
on the table ; and having himfelf taken two {mall glaffes 
would retire, and fay, ** Gentlemen I leave you to your 
wine.” Yet he tells his friends, that ‘* he has a heart for all, 
a houfe for all, and, whatever they may think, a fortune 
for all2?— 

He fometimes, however, made a {plendid dinner, and is 
faid to have wanted no part of the {kill or elegance which 
fuch performances require. That this niagnificence fhould 
be often difplayed, that ob{tinate prudence with which he 
conducted his ailairs would not permit; for his revenue, 
certain and cafual, amounted only to about eight hundred 
pounds a year, of which however he declares himfelf able 

‘ to aflign one hundred to charity. 

Of this fortune, which as it arofe from public approbati- 
on was very honourably obtained,his imagination feems to 
have been too full; it would be hard to find aman fo well 
entitled to notice by his wit that ever delighted fo much in 
talking of his money. In his Letters, and in his Poems, 
his garden and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or 
fome hints of his opulence, are always to be found. The 
great topic of his ridicule is poverty ; the crimes with 
which he reproaches his antagonifts are their debts, their 
habitation in the Mint, and their want ofa dinner. He 
feems to be of an opinion not very uncommon in the world 
that to want money is to want every thing. 

Next to the pleafure of contemplating his peffeflions, 
feems to be that of enumerating the men of high rank with 
whom he was acquainted, and whofe notice he loudly pro- 
claims not to have been obtained by any practifes of mean- 
nefs or fervility ; a boaft which was never denied to be 
true, andto which very few poets have ever afpired. Pope 
never fet genius to fale; he never flattered thofe whom he 
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did not love, or-praifed thofe whom he did not efteem. S 
vage, however, remarked that he began a little to relax his 
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dignity when he wrote a diftich for bis Highness’s dog. 
His admiration of the Great feems to have incréafed in 
the advance of life. He paffed over peers and ftatefmen | 
to infcribe his J/iad to Congreve, with a magnanimity of 
which the praife had been complete, had his friend’s virtue — 
been equal to his wit. Why he was chofen for fo great an 
honour, it is not now pofhble to know; there is no trace 
in literary hiftory of any particular intimacy between them, 
The name of Congreve appears in the Letters among thofe— 
of his other friends, but without any obfervable diftin@ion — 
or confequence. ee 
To his latter works, however, he took care to annex — 
names dignified with titles, but was not very happy in his 
choice; for, except Lord Bathurit, none of his noble 
friends were fuch as that a good man would wifh to have 
his intimacy with them known to pofterity ; he can derive — 
little honour from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or — 
Bolingbroke. * 
Of his focial qualities, if an eflimate be made from his 
Letters, aa opinion too favourable cannot eafily be formed 5 
they exhibit a perpetual and unclouded effulgence of ge-— 
neral benevolence, and particular fondnefs. There is no-_ 
thing but liberality, gratitude, conftancy, and tendernefs. © 
It has been fo long faid as to be commonly believed, that 
the true chara€ters of men may be found ir their Letters, 
and that he who writes te his friend lays his heart open be- 
fore him. But the truth is, that fuch were fimple friend- 
fhips of the Golden Age, and are now the friendfhips only 
of children. Very few can boaft of-hearts which they dare 
lay open te themfelves, and of which, by whatever acci- 
dent expofed, they do not fhun a diftin@ and continued 
view; and, certainly, what we hide from ourfelves we. do 
not fhew to our friends. There is, indeed, no tranfaction 
which offers tronger temptations to fallacy and fephiftica- 
tion than epiftolary intercourfe. In the eagernefs of con- 
veriation the firft emotions of the mind often burft out, be- 
fore they are confidered; in the tumult of bufinefs, inter- 
eft and paflion have their genuine efle&; but a friendly 
Letter is acalm and deliberate performance, in the cool 
of leifure, in the ftillnefs of folitude, and furely no man 
fits down to depreciate by defign his own charatter. 
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_ Friendfhip has no tendency to fecure veracity; for by 
_ whom can aman fo much with to be thought better than he 
is, as by him whofe kindnefs he defires to gain or keep? 
Even in writing to the world there is lefs conftraint; the 
author is not confronted with his reader, and takes his 
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chance of approbation among the different difpofitions of 

~mankind; but a Letter is addrefled toa fingle mind, of 

_ which the prejudices and partialities are known; and muft 

' therefore pleafe, if not by favouring them, by forbearing to 
oppofe them. 

_ To charge thofe favourable reprefentations, which men 
give of their own minds, with the guilt of hypocritical 
falfehood, would fhew more feverity that knowledge. The 
writer commonly believes himfelf. Almoft every man’s 
thoughts, while they are general, are right; and moft 
hearts are pure, while temptation.is away. It is ealy to 
awaken generous fentiments in privacy; to defpife death 
when there is no danger; to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given. While fuch ideas are formed 
they are felt, and felflove does not fufpect the gleam of 
virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are confidered merely as compofi- 
tions, they feem to be premeditated and artificial. It is 
one thing to write becaufe there is fomething which the 
mind wifhes to difcharge, and another, to folicit the ima- 
gination becaufe ceremony or vanity requires fomething to 
be written. Pope confefles his early Letters to be vitiated 
with affectation and ambition; to know whether he difen- 
tangled himfelf from thefe perverters of epiftolary integri- 
ty, his book and his life muft be fet in comparifon. 

One of his favourite topics is contempt of his own poe- 
try. For this, if it had been real, he would deferve no 
commendation, and in this he was certainly not fincere ; 
for his high value of himfelf was fufficiently obferved, and 
of what could he be proud but of his poetry ? He writes, he 
fays, when be has just nothing else to do; yet Swift com- 
plains that he was never at leifure for converfation, becaufe 
he bad always some poetical scheme in bis head. It was 
punétually required that his writing-box fhould be fet upon 
his bed betore he rofe ; and Lord Oxford’s domettic related, 
that, in the dreadful winter of Forty, fhe was called from 
her bed by him four times in one night, to fupply him with 

paper, left he fhould lofe a thought. 


He pretends infemibilingat to eS = criticifm, thou 
it was obferved by all who knew him that every pam 
difturbed bis quiet, and that his extreme irritab 
him open to perpetual vexation; but he wifhed to det 
his critics, and therefore hoped that he did defpife them. 
_ Ashe happened to live in two reigns when the Ce 3 
paid little attention to poetry, he nurfed in his mind: 
foolifh difeteem of Kings, and proclaims that 4e never sees. 
Courts. Yet a little regard fhewn him by the prince of) 
Wales melted his obduracy; and he had not much to fa 
when he was afked by his Royal Highnefs, Low be could : 
Jove a Prince while he disliked Kings 2 

He very frequently profefles contempt of the world, ands 
reprefents himfelf as looking on mankind, fometimes with | 
gay indifference, as on emmets of a hilloc, below his feri-— 
ous attention; and fometimes with gloomy indignation, as. 
on moniters more worthy of hatred than of pity. Thefe 
were Buep tien: apparently counterfeited. How could he. 
defpife thofe whora he lived by pleafing, and on whole ap- 
probation his efteem of himfelf was fuperftruGted ? Why 
fhould he hate thofe to whofe favour he owed his honour 
and his eafe ? Of things that terminate in human life, the - 
world isthe proper judge; to defpife its fentence, if it- 
were poffible, is not juft; and if it were juft, is not poffible.. 
Pope was far enough from this unreafonable temper; he. 
was fuficiently a@ fool to Fame, and his fault was that he 
pretended to negleé& it. His levity and his fullennefs were 
only in his Letters; he pafled through common life, fome- 
times vexed, and fometimes pleafed, with the natural. 
emotions of common men, . 

His fcorn of the Great is repeated too often to be real; 
no man thinks much of that which he defpifes; and as. 
falfehood is always in danger of inconfiftency, he makes it~ 
his boaft at another time that he lives among them. : 

It is evident that his own importance fwells often in his’ 
mind. He is afraid of writing, left the clerks of the Poft- 
office fhould know his fecrets; he has many enemies; he 
confiders himfelf as furrounded. by univerfal jealoufy ;. 
a after many deaths, and many difperfions, two or three 
of us,” favs he, “ may flill be brcuea together, not to 
plot. but to divert ourfelves, and the world too, if it plea- 
fes ;*" and they can live together, and “ fhew what friends 
wits may be, in fpite of all the fo6ls in the world.’ AH 
this while it was likely that the clerks did not know his 
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hand: he certainly had no more enemies than a public 

character like his inevitably excites, and with what degree 

of friendthip the wits might live, very few were fo much 
fools as ever to enquire. ae on ! 

> Some part of this pretended difcontent he learned. from 

Swift,’ and expreflesit, I think, moft frequently in his cor- 

-refpondence with him. Swift’s refentment was unreafonable, 

but it was fincere ; Pope’s was the mere mimicry of his 

friend, a fictitious part which he began to play before it 
became him. When he was only twenty-five years old, 

he related, that * a glut of [tudy and retirement had thrown 
him on the world,” and that there was danger left “a glut 

of the world fhould throw him back upon ftudy and retire- 

ment.” ‘To this Swift anfwered with great propriety, that 

‘Pope had not yet either afed or fuffered enough in’ the 

world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it mutt 

be fome very powerful reafon that can drive back to foli- 

tude him who has once enjoyed the pleafures of fociety. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there appears fuch 
narrownefs of mind, as makes them infenfible of any ex- 
cellence that has not fome affinity with their own, and 
confines their efteem and approbation to fo fmall a number, 
that whoever fhould from his opinion of the age from their 
reprefentation, would fuppofe them to have lived amidtt 
ignorance and barbarity, unable to find among their con- 
temporaries either virtue or intelligence, and perfecuted by 
thofe that could not underftand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he profefles 
contempt of fame, when he fpeaks of riches and poverty, 
of fuccefs and difappointment, with negligent indifference, 
he certainly does not exprefs his habitual and fettled fenti- 
ments, but either wilfully difguifes his own charatter, or, 
what is more likely, invells himfelf with temporary quali- 
ties, and fallies out in the colours of the prefent moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and forrows, acted ftrongly 
upon his mind; and if he differed from others, it was not 
by eareleffnefs; he was irritable and refentful; his malig- 
nity to Philips, whom he had firft made-ridiculous, and 
then hated for being angry, continued too long. OF his 
vain defire to make Bentley contemptible, I never heard 
any adequate reafon. He was fometimes wanton in his at- 
tacks; and, before Chandos, Lady Wortley, and Hill, was 
mean in his retreat. 4 
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~ The virtues-which feem to have had moft of his affed L 
were liberality and fidelity of friendfhip, in which it does 
not appear that he was other than he difcribes himfelf. Hi | 
fortune did not fuffer his charity to be fplendid and con- 
fpicuons; but he affifted Dodfley with a hundred pounds, 
that he might open a fhop; and of the fubfcription of fort; 
pounds a year that he raifed for Savage, twenty were paid 
by himfelf. He was accufed of loving money, but his love 
was eagernefs to gain, not folicitude to keep it. eee 

In the duties of friendfhip he was zealous and conftant: 
his early maturity of mind commonly united him with men 
older than himfelf, and therefore, without attaining any 
confiderable length of life, he faw many companions of his 
youth fink into the grave; but it does not appear that he 
loft a fingle friend by coldnefs or by injury; thofe whe 
loved him once, continued their kindnefs. His ungrateful 
mention of Allen in his will, was the effet of his adher= 
ence to one whom he had known much longer, and whom 
he naturally loved with greater fondnefs. His violation 
of the truft repofed in him by Bolingbroke could have no 
motive inconfiftent with the warner affection; he either 
thought the aétion fo near to indifferent that he forgot 
it, or fo laudable that he expected his friend to approve 
Lt. = 
It was reported, with fuch confidence as almoft to ens 
force belief, that in the papers intrufted to his executors 
was found a defamatory Life of Swift, which he had pre- 
pared as an inftrument of vengeance to be ufed, if any 
provecation fhould be ever given. About this I enquired 
of the Earl of Marchmont, who affured me that no fuch 
piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the 
Church of Rome, to which in his eorrefpondence with 

racine he profeffes himfelf # fincere adherent. That a 
was not fcrupuloufly pious in fome part of his life, 1 
known by many idle and indecent applications of fentetined 
taken from the Scriptures ; ; a mode of merriment which a 
good man dreads for its profanenefs, and a witty man dif- 
dains for its eafinefs and vulgarity. But to whatever levi- 
ties he has been betrayed, it does not appear that his prin- 
ciples were ever corrupted, or that he ever loft his belief 
of Revelation. The pofitions which he tranfmitted from 
Bolingbroke he feems not to have underftood, and was 
pleafed with an interpretation that made them orthodox. 


an of fuch exalted fuperiority, and fo little modera- 
tion, would naturally have all his delinquences obferved 
an 1 aggravated: thofe who could not. deny that he was 
xcellent, would rejoice to find that he was not perfect. — 
_ Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingnefs with 
which the fame man is allowed to poflefs many advantages, 
that his learning has been depreciated. He certainly was 
in his early life a man of great literary curiofity; and 
when he wrote his Essay on Criticism had, for his age, a 
very wide acquaintance with books. When he entered in- 
to the living world, it feems te have happened to him as to 
_ ™any others, that he was lefs attentive to dead matters ; 
_he iludied in the academy of Paracelfus, and made the uni- 
_ verle-his favourite volume. He gathered his notions frefh 
from reality, not from the copies of authors, but the origi- 
nals of Nature. Yet there is no reafon to believe that li- 
_ terature ever loft his efleem; he always profefled to love 
reading; and Dobfon, who fpent fome time at his houfe 
tranflating his Essay on Man, when I afked him what 
learning he found him to poflefs, anfwered, More than I 
expected. His frequent references to hiftory, his allufions 
to various kinds of knowledge, and his images felefted from 
art and nature, with his obfervations on the operations of 
the mind and the modesof life, fhew an intelligence perpe- 
tually om the wing, excurfive, vigorous, and diligent, ea- 
ger to purfue knowledge, and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiofity arofe the defire of travelling, to which 
he alludes in his verfes to Jarves,; and which, though he 
never found an opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him 
till his life declined. 

Of his intelleGtual character, the conftituent and funda- 
“mental principle was Good Senfe, a prompt and intuitive 
perception of confonance and propriety. He faw immedi- 
ately, of his own conceptions, what was to be chofen, and 
whatto be rejected; and, in the works of others, what was 
to be fhunned, and what was to be copied. 

But good fenfe alone isa fedate and quiefcent quality, 
which manages its poffefions well, but does not increafe 
them; it.colle&ts few materials for its own operations, and 
preferves fafety, but never gains fupremacy. Pope had 
likewife genius; a mind aCtive, ambitieus, and adventu- 
rous, always inveftigating, always afpiring; in its wideft 
fearches ftill longing to go forward, in its highell flights 
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‘not only what his own meditation fuggelted, but v 


greater than it ecinees = andere more. 
can do. at 
> Po:- affitt teks: earns hacia: “fai had 
firength and exaGnefs of memory. That which. 
heard or read was not eafily loft ; and he had- befor 


had found in. other writers, that might abe eecuiens 
to his prefent purpofe. * 3 

-‘Thefe benefits of nature: he sooneeceih hy ineeffa ; 
unwearted diligence; he had recourfe to every foure 
intelligence, and: loft no. opportunity of information; 

eonfulted the living as well as. the dead ; he read his ¢ 
pofitions t@ his friends, and was never content with m 
ocrity when excellence could be attained. He- confidered 
poetry as the bufinefs of his life, and however he might 
feera:to lament his occupation, he followed it with cons 
flancy ; to make verfes was. his es ialeoiia and to ae 
them: was his Jatt. ; 

From his attention to poetry hel. was never ridteectedd 
converfation offered any thing that could be improved,: a 
committed it to paper; if a thoughty:orsperhaps.an expref 
fion. mere happy than was common, rofe to his mind, he 
was careful to write it; an independent <diftich was pres 
ferved for an opportunity of infertion, and fome little frags 
ments have been found containiag lines, or parts of hone 
to be wrought upon at fome ether time. . 

He was one of thofe few whofe labour is. their pleafure® 
he was never elevated to negligence, nor wearied to-impae 
tience; he never pafleda vault unamended by. indiffer= 
ence, not guitted it by defpair. He faboured his works 
firft to gain reputation, and afterwards to keep it. » 94 

- Of compofitions there are different methods., Some eme: 
ploy at once memory and invention,-and, with little inter 
mediate ufe of the pen, form and polifh large mafles: by 
continued meditation, and write their produétions only 
when, in their own opinion, they have completed’ them. 
It is related of V TEN that his cuftom was to pour out & 


. great number of verfes in the morning, and pafs the day tn 


terreneiae exuberances and correéting i inaccuracies. The 
method of Pope, as may be collected frani his tranflation,. 

Was to write his firft thoughts i in his firft words, and gra~ 

dually to. amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine them.. 
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ae » Wahid faces, atidfuch: ‘difpofitions, habescelied: 
tvery other writer in poetical prudence ; ; he wrote in fuch a. 
Manneras might expole him to few hazards. He ufed al. 
halways:the fame fabrie of verfe; and indeed, by thofe 
| eflays which he made of any other, he did not enlarge 

his reputation. Of this uniformity ‘the certain-confequence 
/was readinefs and dexterity. By perpetual pradtice, Jan-» 
guage had in his mind a fyfiematical arrangement ; having 
| alwaysithe fame ufe for words, he had words fo feleGted and 
combined as to be ready at-his call. This increafe of fa- 
_ tility he confefled himfelf to have perceived in the. pro- 
reks of his tranflation. 

- But what was-yet-of more importance, bis effafions were 
calbiieons voluntary, and his fubjeGts chofen by himfelf. His 
independence fecired him from drudging at a tafk, and 
Jabouring upon:a:barren topic: he never exchanged praife 
for money, nor opened.a fhep oficondolence or congratula- 
‘tion. His -poems, therefore, were fcarce ever temporary. 
He fuffered <coronations and royal marriages to pafs 
‘without'a fong, and derived no -epportunities from recent: 
vents, nor any popularity from the -accidental difpofition 
of his readers. He was never reduced tothe neceflity of 
foliciting the fun to fhine upon a birth-day, of calling the 
4Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of faying what multi- 
tudes have daid before him. When he-could produce no- 

thing now, he was at liberty to be filent. 

His publications were for the fame reafon never hafty. 
He is faid to have fent nothing tothe prefs till-it had lain 
two years‘under his infpeftion: it is at leaft certain, that 
the ventured nothing without nice examination. lle fuf- 
fered the tumult of imagination to fubfide, and the novel- 
ties of invention to crow familiar. He knew that the mind 
is always enamoured of its own productions, and did not 
‘truft his-firk. fondnefs. “He confulted his friends, and lif- 
-tened with great witlingrie!s to-criticifm; and, what was 
of.more importance, he confulted himfelf, and let nothing 
pafs againit his own jadgment: 

He “profefied to have learned his poetry from Dryden, 
whom, whenever an opportunity was prefented, he praifed 

» through his whole life with unvaried liberality ; and -per- 
haps his chara€ter may receive fome illuftration, ifhe be 
compared with his mafter. 

Integrity of underflanding and nicety of difcernment 
werenot allotted in alefs proportion to Dryden than te 


Pope. The rettitude of Sr yeente mind was” fufictentiy 
fhewn by the difmiflion of his poetical renlloee) and nes 
rejection ef unnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But 
Dryden never defired to apply all the judgment chatihal 
He wrote, and profefled to write, merely for the peoples os 
and when he pleafed others, he contented himfelf. Sie 
{pent no time in firuggles to roufe latent powers he never 
attempted to make that better which was already good, = 
often te mend what he muft have known to be faulty. He [ 
wrote, as he tells us; with very little confideration; when” 
occafion or neceffity called upon him, he poured out coed 
the prefent moment happened to fupply, and, when once. 
it had paffed the prefs, ejeéted it from his mind; for when 
he had'no pecuniary intereft, he had no further ‘folicitudes 
Pope was not content to fatisfy; he defired to excel, and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his beft: he did not» 
court the candour, but dared the judgment of his reader,” 
and, expecting no indulgence from others, he fhewed none? 
to himfelf. He examined lines and words with minute 
and punétilious obfervation, and retoucked every part with” 
indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to: be fore 
given, = 
For this reafon he kept his pieces very long in his hatin 
while he confidered and re-confidered them. The onlys 
poems which can be fuppofed to have been written with : 
fuch regard to the times as might haften their publication, | : 
were the two fatires of Thirty-eight; of which Dodfley told | 
me, that they were brought to him by the author, that they ° 
might be fairly copied. ‘ Almoft every line,” he faid, 
* was then written twice over; I gave him a clean trans 
{cript, which he fent fome time afterwards to me for the 
prefs, with almofl every line written twice over a fecond> 
time,”? a 
-His declaration, that his care for his works ceafed at: jf 
aikis publication, was not ftri€tly true. His parental ate 
tention never abandoned them; what he found amifs in the - 
firft edition, he filently corre&ted in thofe that followed. He» 
appears to have revifed the Hiad, and freed it from fome ofthe 
its imperfections ; ; and the Essay on Criticism received ma- | 
ny improvements after its firft appearance. It will feldom 
be found that he altered without adding clearnefs, elegance, | 
or vigour. fo 
Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden; but Dryden » 
gertainly wanted the diligence of Pope, 
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In acquired xvdwleawe: the faperiority tuft be allowed 
to Dryden, whofe education was more fcholaftic and who. 
before he became an author had been allowed more time 
for ftudy, with better means of information. His mind 
has a larger range, and he colleéts his images and illuftra- 
tions” from: a more extentive circumference of fcience. 
Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and 
“Pope in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were 
formed by comprehenfive {peculation, andjthofe of Pope by 
“minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge 
: of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 
~ Poetry was not the fole praife of either; for both excell- 
ed likewife in profe; but Pope did not borrow ‘his profe 
from his predeceffor. The ftyle of Dryden is capricious 
and varied, that of Pope is cautious and uniform; Dryden 
obeys the motions of hits own mind; Pope conttraint his 
mind to his own rules of compofition. Dryden is fome- 
times vehement and rapid; Pope is always fmooth, uni- 
form, and gentle. Dryden’s page is a natural field, raifing 
into inequalities, and diverfified by the varied exuberance’ 
of ey a vegetation; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, fhaven 
by the fcythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which conftitutes a poet; that 
quality without which judgment is cold and knowledge is 
inért ;- that energy which colleéts, combines, amplifies, 
and animates ; the fuperiority muft, with fome hefitation, 
be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred that of this 
poetical vigour Pope had only a little, becaufe Dryden had 
more ; for every other writer fince Milton mutt give place 
to Pope; and even of Dryden it mutt be faid, that if he 
has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Dry- 
den’s performances were always hafty, either excited by 
fome external occafion, or extorted by domeftic neceflity ; 
he compofed without confideration, and publifhed without 
correction. What his mind could fupply at call, or ga- 
ther in one excurfion, was all that he fought, and all that 
he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condenfe his fentiments, to multiply his images, and to 
accumulate all that ftudy might produce, or chance might 
fupply. If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, 
Pope continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden’s fire 
the blaze is brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular 
and conitant. Dryden often furpafles expetation, and 
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Pope never falls below it. eDicnden'd is read wwaids tee 
aftonifhment, and Pope with perpetual delight. : 
This parallel will, 1 hope, when it is well Baas 
be found juft; and if the reader fhould- falpes me, as I 
fafpet myfelf, of fome partial fondnels. for the memory of f 
Dryden, let him not too haftily condemn. me; for medita 
tionsand enquiry may, perkeapec fl thew him the reafonable- 
nels of ay Getenara or 2 . 


The Works of POPE are now to be diftin@ly « examin y 
not fo much with attention to flight faults or petty beau- 
ties, asto the general dead and effect of pack perform» 
ance. 

‘It feems natural For a young poet to initiate himfelf. b : 
Paftorals, which, not profefling to imitate real life, require 
no experience, and exhibiting only the fimple operation of 
unmingled pafitons, admit no fubtle reafoning or deep en- 
quiry. Pope’s Paftorals afe not however compofed with: 

clofe thought; they have reference to the times of the day,_ 
os feafons of the year, and the periods of human life. The. 
lal, that which turns the attention upon age and death, 
was the author’s favourite. To tell of difappointment and - 
mifery, to thicken the darknefs of futurity, and perplex — 
the labyrinth ef uncertainty, has been always-a delicious 
employment of the poets. His preference was probably 
juit. L[with, however, that his fondnefs had not everlook- 
eda line in which the Zephyrs are made to lament in sis 
deuce. 

To charge thefe Paftorals with want of jnventei is 
xo require what never was intended. ‘The iraitations are~ 
fo ambitioufly frequent, that the writer evidently means. 
rather to fhew his literature than his wit. It is furely fof. 
ficient for an author of fixteen, not only to be able to copy 
the poems of antiquity with judicious felection, but to have 
obt sieed fufiicient power of language, and fkill in. metre, 
to exhibit a feries of verification, which had in Englifh 
poe ‘try no precedent, nor has fince had an imitation. 

Phe deficn of Windsor Forest is evidently derived from 
Cooper's Hill, with fome attention to Waller’s poem on 
The Park; but Pope cannot be denied to excel his mafters 
mm variety and elegance, and the art of interchanging de- 
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-feription, narrative, and morality. The objeGtion made by 
- Dennis is the want of plan, of a regular fubordination of 
parts terminating in the principle and original defign. 
_ There is this wantin moft delcriptive poems, becaufe as. 
the fcenes, which they mutt exhibit fucceflively, are all 
‘fubfifting at the fame time, the order in which they are 
fhewn mutt by neceflity be arbitrary, and more is not to 
be expeéted from the laf part than the firft. The attenti- 
on, therefore, which cannot be detained by fufpenfe, mutt 
me excited by diverfity, fuch as his poem offers to its rea. 
eraer. ee rset tT fee toe 
- But the defire of diverfity may be too much indulged ; 

the parts of Windsor Forest which deferves leaft ptaife; are 
_ thofe which were added to enliven the ftillnefs of the fcene, 
the appearance of Father Thames, and the transformation 
af Lodona. Addifon had in his Campaign derided the Ri- 
vers that rise from their oozy beds to tell flories of heroes, 
and it is therefore flrange:that Pope fhould-adopt a fiction 
“wot only unnatural but lately cenfured. - The flory of Lo- 
- donais told with fweetnefs ; but a new metamorphofis is a 
ready and puerile expedient; nothing is eafier than to tell 
how-a flower was oncea-blooming virgin, or a rock an ob- 
durate tyrant.¢ 0 ©’ 

-The Temple of Fame has, as Steele warmly declared, a 
thousand beauties. Eivery part is fplendid; there is great 
lyxuriance of ornaments; the original vifion of Chaucer 
was never denied to be much improved; the allegory is 
very fkilfully continued, the imagery is properly fele&ed, 
and learnedly difplayed: yet, with all this comprehenfion 
of excellence, as its feene is laid in remote ages, and its 
fentiments, if the concluding paragraph be excepted, have 
little relation to general manners or common life, it never 
ebtainéd much notice, but is turned filently over, and fel- 
dom quoted or mentioned with either praife or blame. 

That the Messiah excels the Pollio is no great praife, if 
it be confidered from what original the improvements are 
derived. : 

The Ferses on the unfortunate Lady have: drawn much 
attention by the illaudable fingularity of treating fuicide 
with refpe&; and they muft be allowed to be written in 
fome parts with-vigorous animation, and in others with 

gentle tendernefs; nor has Pope produced any poem in 
which the fenfe predominates more over the diction. But 
the tale’is not fkilfully told; itis not eafy to difcover the 
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plarates of eithe’ the Lala or her Guardian. Hi tory te. 
lates that fhe was about te * {parage herfelf. by a marr riag 
with an inferier; Pope praifes her for the dignity cof” 
‘bition, and yet condemns the uncle to deteflation for 
pride; the ambitious love of a niece may~ be oppofed by 
the intereft, malice, or envy of an uncle, bet never by his 
pride. On fuch an occafion a poet may be allowed tol 
obfcure, but inconfiflaney never can be right. 1 Se 

The Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day was undertaken at the dew 
fire of Steele: in this the author is generally confefled to 
have mifcarried, yet he has mifcarried only as compared 
with Dryden; for he has far outgone other competitors. 
Dryden’s plan is better chofen; hiftory will always take © 
fironger hold of the attention than fable: the paflions ex- — 
sited by Dryden are the pleafures and pains of real life, 4 
the feene of Pope is laid in imaginary exiftence; Pope is 
read with calm acquiefcence, Dryden with turbulent de- 
light; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds the 
pafles of the mind. a 

Both the odes want the effential conftituent of metrical 
compofitions, the ftated recurrence of fettled numbers. It — 
may be alledged, that Pindar is faid. by Horace to have 
written numeris lege solutis: but as no fuch lax perform-— 
ances have been tranfmitted to us, the meaning of that ex- — 
prefion cannot be fixed; and perhaps the like return ~ 
might properly be made to a modern Pindariit, as Mr. — 
Cobb received from Bentley, who, when he found his. cri< 
ticifms upon a Greek Exercife, which Cobb had prefented, 

_ refuted one after another by Pindar’s authority, cried out 
at laft, Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou art an impudent 
ere. 

If Pope’s ede be particularly infpe&ted, it will be found 
that the firft ftanza confifts of founds well chofen indeed, 
but only founds. 

The fecond conftfts of hyperbolical common-places, €a- 
fily to be found, and perhaps without much difficulty to 
be as well expreffed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, har- 
mony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagoniftof Drydon. 
Had all been like this—but every part cannot be the bef. 

‘The next flanzas place and detain us.in the dark and 
difmal regions ef mythology, where neither hope nor fear, 
neither joy nor forrow can be found: the poet however 
faithfully attends us ; we have all that can be performed by 
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é elegance of diaion, or ices of verfification 5 “but what 

ean form avail without better Mipttots a «tt 

The latt ‘flanza recurs again to common Binkee, ‘The 

éonclufion i is too evidently »modelled by that of Dryden; 

“and it itmay be remarked that. both end with the fame fault, 

“the ¢ comparifon of each is literal on one oe and metaphori- 
cal on the other. 

Poets do nat always exprefs their own thoughts ; : Pope, 

with all his labour in praife of Mufic, was ignorant of its 

principles, and infenfible of its efieéts. 

-  -One of his greateft though of his earlieft works is the fas 

% say on Criticism, which ifhe had written nothing ‘elfe, 

- Would have placed him among the firft poets, as it exhibits 
every mode of excellence that ean embellifh or dignify di- 
-dactic compofition, feleGtion of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, jaftneis of precept, fplendour of illuftration, and pro- 
priety of digrefion. I know not whether. it be pleafiag to 
confider that he produced this piece at twenty, and never 
afterwards excelled it: he that delights himfelf with ob- 
ferving that fuch powers may be fo foon attained, cannot 
but grieve to think that life was ever after at a ftand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Effay would 
be unprofitably tedicus ; but I canhot forbear to obferve 
that the comparifon of a ftudent’s progrefs in the fciences 
with the journéy of atraveller inthe Alps, is perhaps the 
beft that Englith poetry can fhew. <A fimile, to be perfect 
muft both illuftrate and ennoble the fubjec&t ; muft thew it 
to the underftanding in a clearer view, and difplay it to thé 
fancy with greater dignity ; but either of thefe qualities 
may be fufficient to recommend it. In dida€tic poetry, of 
which the great purpofe is inftruétion, a fimile may be 

praifed with illuftrates, though it doés not ennoble ; in he- 
roics, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it does 
not illuftrate. That it may be complete, it is required to 
exhibit, independently of its references, a pleafing image ; 
for a fimile is faid te bea fhort epifode. ‘To this antiquizy 
was fo attentive, that circumflances were fometimes added, 
which having no paralels, ferved only to fill the imaginati- 
on, and produced what Perrault ludicroufly called compa- 
risons with a long tail. In their fimilies the greateft wrt- 
ters have fometimes failed ; the fhip-race, compared with 
the chariot-race, is neither illuftrated nor aggrandiled ; 

land and water make allthe difference; when Apollo, run- 
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ning after Daphné, is likened unto a eat chafi i 
hare, there is nothing gained ; the ideas of purfuit-and — 
flight are too plain to be made plainer, and aged and the — 
daughter of a god are not reprefented much to their advan- 
tage, by ahair and dog. The fimile of the Alps has no ~ 
ufelefs parts yet affords a firiking piture by itfelf; it 
makes the foregoing pofition better underftood, and enna- — 
bles it to take fafter hold on the attention ; it affifts the ap- 
prehenfion, and elevates the fancy, == = 

Let me likewife dwell a little on the celebrated para-— 
graph, in which it is diretted that the sound should seem an 
echo to the sense ; a precept which Pope is allowed to have~ 
obferved beyond any other Englifh poet. ss 

This notion of reprefentative metre, and the defire of = 

difcovering frequent adaptions of the found to the fenfe, — 
have produced, in my opinion, many wild conceits and 
imaginary beauties. All that can furnifh this reprefenta- - 
tion are the founds of the words coniidered fingly, and the — 
. time in which they are pronounced. Every language fas — 
fome words framed to exhibit the noifes which they ex- 
prefs, as thump, ratile, growl, hiss. Thefe, however, are 
but few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can they — 
be of any ufe but when found iste be mentioned. The 
time of pronunciation was inthe daftylic meafures of the — 
learned languages capable of confiderable variety ; but that — 
variety could be accommodated only to motion or duration 
and different degrees of motion were perhaps exprefled by 
verfes rapid or Row. without much attention of the writer, — 
when the image had full. pofleflion of his fancy ; but our 
language having little flexibility, our verfes can differ very 
little in their cadence, The fancied refemblances, I fear, 
arife fometimes merely from the ambiguity of words ; there 
1s fuppofed to be fome relation between a soft line anda 
soft couch, or between dard fyllables and dard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in fome fort exemplified ; and 
it may be fufpeéted that even in fuch refemblances the 
mind often governs the ear, and the founds are efimated 
by their meaning. One of the moft fuccefsful attempts has 
been to defcribe the labour of Sifyphus : 
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With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 

Upa high hill he heaves a huge round ftone ; 

The huge round ftone, refulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 
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_ Who docs net perceive the eS to move flowly upward: 
j ther f roll arialently backs ? Bat et the fame sel ah se to ano- 
- ther fenfe ; — 


‘While ® many a merry tale, and many a ig a 

_ Chear’d the rough road, we with’d the rough road song. 
_ The rovgh road then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our impatient "Reps, for all was fairy pround. 
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p We have now furely loft much of the delay, and much of 
the rapidity. 

- But to thew how little the grectef mafter of numbers 

c can fix the principles of reprefentative harmony, it will be 
fufficient to remark that the poet who tells us, that 


When Ajax ftrives—the words move flow. 
Not fo when fwift Camilla {cours the plain, es 
Flies o’er th’unbending corn,.and {kims along the main; 


when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praife of 
Camilla’s lightnefs of foot, tried anothér experiment upon 
pound and tame, and Prosices this memorable triplet; 


The varying verfe, ‘the full refounding line, 


Waller wasfmooth;. but Dryen taught to join 
“The long majeftic march, and energy divine. } 


acces are’ the {wiftnefs of the rapid race, and the march of 
flow-paced majefty, exhibited by the fame poet inthe fame 
Sequence of fyllables, except that the exa& profodift will 
find the line of swiftness by one time longer than that of 
tardiness. 
Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and when 
eal, are technical and nugatory, not to be rejected, and not 
‘to be folicited. 
—"Yothe praifes which have’been accumulated on The 
Rape of the Lock by readers of every clafs, from the critic 
to the waiting-maid, it-is dificult to make any addition. 
3Of that which is univerfally allowed to be the moft attrac- 
tive of all ludicrous compofitiens, let it rather be now en- 
quired from what fources the power of pleafing is derived. 
Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perfpicacity;has 
yemarked, that the preternatural agents are very happily 
adapted to the purpoles of the poem. The heathen deities 
can no longer gain attention: we fhould have turned away 
from aconteft between Venus and Diana. The employ- 
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mbt of aMegorical ‘Srblieaye éxcites te 
own abfurdity ; ; they may produce. effects, but not com 
dud ations ; when the phantom is put’ ‘in moti 
folves ; ; thus Discord may raife a mutiny, but Disco 
not condué a march, nor befiege a town. - Pope: br 
into view anew race “of Beings, with powers and pafi 
proportionate to their operation, The fylphs and ane 
act at the toilet and the tea-table, what more terrife 
more powerful phantoms perform on the ftormy ocean, or 
the field of battle, they sive their proper help and Gas t 
proper mifchief. . 
Pope is faid, by an objeétor, not to have been the i inve 
tor of this pretty nation ; a charge which might with mo 
juflice have been brought againit the author of the J/za 
who doubtlefs adopted the religious fyftem of his country 
for what is there but the names of his agents which Pope #& 
has not invented ? Has he not, at leaft, given them their @ 
firit poetical exiftence ? Has he not afligned them charac-— 
ters and operations never heard of before ? If this is not fuf-.% 
ficient to denominate his works original, nothing Soe 
ever can be written, . 3 
In this work are. exhibited, in a very high “degree, the a 
two molt engaging powers ofan author. New things ae os 
made familiar, and familiar things are made new. A race © = 
of aerial people, never heard of before, is prefented to us = 
in'a’manner fo clear and eafy, that the reader feeks for no 4 
further information, but immediately mingles with his new > 
acqaintance, adopts their interefts, and attends their peo 
fuits, loves a fylph, and detelts a gnome. ve 
That familiar things ‘are made new, every paragraph 
will prove. ‘The fubje&t of the poem is an event below the > 
common incidents of common life; nothing real is intro- 4 
duced that is not feen fo often as to be’no longer regarded,. | 
yet the whole detail of a female-day is ‘here brought before 
ws invefted with fo much art of decoration, that, though nos ~~ 
thing is difguifed, every thing is ftriking, and we feel all: = 
the appetite of curiofity for that from which we havea = 
thoufand times turned faf fidioufly away. | “ini 
The purpofe of the Poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at the 
litile unpilarded follies of the female sex. It is therefore 
without juflice that Dennis charges the Rape of the Lock ~~ 
with the want of a moral, and for ‘that reafon fets it below 
the Lutrin, which expofes the pride and difcord ofthe cler- > 
gy: Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has made the world — 


much better than when they found it; but if they had both. 
fucceeded, it were eafy to tell who would have deferved 
-mott from public gratitude... The freaks, and humours, and 
{fpleen, and vanity of women, as they embroil families in 
‘difcord, and fill houfes with difquiet, do more to obftru& — 
‘the happinefs of life in a year, than the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries. It has been well obferved that 
the mifery of man proceeds not from any fingle crufh of 
overwhelming evil, but from {mall vexations continually 
‘repeated. it A al 
It is remarked by Dennis likewife, that the machinery 

is fuperfluous : that, by all the buitle of preternatural ope- 
ration, the main event is neither haftened nor retarded. 
To this charge an efficacious anfwer is not eafily made. 
The fylphs cannot be faid to help or to oppofe, and it muft 
be allowed toimply fome want of art, that their power has 
not been fufficiently intermingled with the aGtion. Other 
‘parts may likewife be charged with want of conneCtion ; 
‘the game at omdre might be fpared, but if the Lady had loft 
her hair while fhe was intent upon her cards, it might have 
‘been inferred that thofe who are too fond of play will be 
in danger of negleG@ing more important intereiis. Thofe 
perhaps are faults; but what are fuch faults to fo much ex- 
cellence? 

The Epiftle of Eloise to Abelard is one of the moft happy 
produtions of human wit: the fubje& is fo judicioutly 
chofen, that it would be difficult, in turning over the an- 
nals ef the world, to find another which fo many circum- 
ftances concur to recommend. We regularly intereft our- 
felves moft in the fortune of thofe who moft deferve our no- 
tice. Abelard and Eloife were conipicuous in their days 
for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves truth. 
The adventures and misfortunes of this illuftrious pair are 
known from undifputed hiftory. Their fate does not leave 
the mind in hopelefs'dejection; for they both found quiet 
and confolation in retirement and piety. So new and fo 
affe&ting is their ftory, that it fupérfedes invention, and 
imagination ranges at full liberty without ftruggling into 
fcenes of fable. 

The ftory, thus fkilfully adopted, has been diligently 
improved. Pope has left nothing behind him, which feems 
more the effe@ of ftudious perfeverance and laborious re- 
vifal. Here is particularly obfervable the curiosa felicitas, 
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a eae foil, and chalet readies. ; Here i is no 
nels of fenfe, nor afperity of: language. 
The fources from which fentiments, » sabion hae fo mu 
vigour: and efficacy, have been drawn, are fhewn to be 
myftic writers by the learned author of the Essay o 
Life and the Writings of Popes « book which teach 
the brow of Criticifm may be fmoothed, and how fhe m 
be enabled, with all-her feverity, to attract and to di 
‘The train’ of my difquifition has naw ‘conduéted 4 
that poetical wonder, the tranflation of the Iliad ; aper 
formance which ne age or nation can pretend to equal. ° 
the Greeks, tranflation’ was almoft unknown; it was 
tally unknown to the inhabitants of Greece. They hadne 
receurfe tothe Barbarians for poetical beauties, but th 
for very thing in Homer, where, cned there i is. but hh 
tle which they mighr nor. finder 8 eo | 
The Italians have been very “diligent vate: but 
ean hear of no verfion, unlefs perhaps Anguillara’s Ov 
may be excepted, which is -read with eagernefs. - TI 
liad of Salvini every reader may difcover to be pun@ilie 
oufly exa&t; but it feems to be the work of a linguift tkil 
fully pedantic, and his countrymen, the proper Judges | of 
its power to pleafe, reye@ it with difguft. ae 
"Fheir predeceffors the Romans have left fome fpecimens 
of tranflation behind them, and that employment muft. have 
had fome credit in which Tully and Germanicus engaged; 
but unlefs we fuppofe, what isperhapstrue, that the plays 
of Terence were verfions of Menander, nothing tranflated 
feems ever to have rifen to high reputation. The Freneh, 
inthe meridian hour of their learning, were very laudibly 
anduftrious to enrich their own language with the wifdom 
of the ancients ; but found themfelves reduced, by whates 
wer neceflity, to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into 
profe. Whoever could ‘read an author, could tranilale 
dim. From fuch rivals little can be feared. 
‘he chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was 
virawn from the verfi@hs of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed 
much of his imagery from Homer, and part of the debt was 
How paid by his tranflator. Pope fearched the pages of 
Dryden for happy combinations of heroic di@tion; but it 
will net be denied that he added much to what he found. 
He cultivated our language with fo much diligence and art, 
that he has lett in his Homer a treafure ef poetical elegances 
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to pofterity. His verfien may be faid to have tuned the 
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Englith tongue ; for fince its appearance no writer, howe- 
-ver deficient in other powers has wanted melody. Such a 
feries of lines fo elaborately correéted, and fo {weetly mo- 
dulated, took poffeffion of the public ear; the vulgar was 
‘énamoured of the poem, and the learned wondered at the 
tranflation. 2, . RES 

*But in the moft general applaufe difcordant voices will 
always be heard. It has been objeéted by fome, who with 
to be numbered among the fons of learning, that Pope’s 
‘vérfion of Homer is not Homerical; that it exhibits no 
‘refemblance of the original and characteriflic manner of the 
Father of Poetry, asit wants his awful fimplicity, his art- 
defs grandeur, his unaffeted majefty. This cannot be to- 
tally denied; but it muft be remembered that necessitas 
quod cogit defendit ; that may be lawfully done which can. 
mot be forborn. Time and place will always enforce re- 
ae In‘eftimating this tranflation, confideration mutt be 
had of the nature of our language, the form of our metre, 
and, above all, of the change which two thoufand years 
have made in the modés of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wroté in a language of the fame general fabric with 
that of Homer, in verfés of the fame meafure, and in any 
age nearer to Homer’s time by eighteen hundred years ; 
tyet he found, even then, the flate of the world fo much 
‘altered, and the demand for elezance fo much increafed, 
‘that mere nature would be endured no longer; and per- 
‘haps, in the multitude of borrowed paflages, very few can 
be fhewn which he has not embellifhed. 

There is a time when nations emerging from barbarity, 
sand falling into regular fubordination, gain leifure to grow 
-Wwilé, and feel the fhame of ignorance and the craving pain 
“of unfatisfied curiofity. To this hunger of the mind plain 
fenfe is grateful; that which fills the void removes uneaii- 
nefs, and to be free from pain for a while is pleafure; but 
repletion génerates fallidioufnels ; -a faturated intelle& foon 
‘becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no williirg recep- 
tion till it is recommended by artificial diction, Thus it 
“will be found, in the progrefs of learning, that in all nati- 
‘onsthe firft writers are fimple, and that every age improves 
in elegance, One réfinementalways makes way for ano- 
ther, and what was expedient to. Virgil was neceflary to 
‘Pope. 

I fuppofe many réadeas of the English fad, when they 
have been touched with fome unexpected beauty of the 


Tighter I kind, ies tried to enjoy y 
alas! it was not to be found, . Hor 
tranflator many Ovidian graces not r fu 
character; but to have added can. x ber no great 
nothing be taken away, Elegance i is furely to be 
if ic be not gained at the expence. of. _digni ae 
would with to be loved, as well as to be reverence 
. To a thoufand cavils one anfwer is fufficient ; th 
pofe of a writer is to be read, and the criticifm 
would deftroy the power of pleafing muft be blown. afide, 
Pope wrote for. his own age and his own nation : he I 
that it was nerctary to eolobe the images and poir 


but loft him fome of his vee 

The copious notes with which the verfion i is accomps t 
ed, and by which it is recommended to many readers, 
though they. were undoubtedly written to {well the ‘VO- 
lumes, ought not to pafs without praife: commentaries 
which attract the reader by the pleafure of perufal have 
not often appeared; the notes of others are read to ie 
difficulties, thofe of Pope to vary entertainment. — : 

It has however been objeGted, with fufficient reafon, ‘that 
there is in the commentary too much of unfeafonable levity 
and affected gaiety ; that too many appeals are made to the 
Ladies, and the eafe which is fo carefully preferved is 
fometimes the eafe of atrifler. Every art has its terms, 
and every kind of inftruétion its proper flyle; the gravity 
ef common critics may be tedious, but is lefs defpicable 
than childifh merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be obferved : the fame 
seneral praife may be given to both tranflations, and a 
particular examination of either would require a large vo« 
lume. The notes were written by Broome, who endea- 
voured not ungucceisfally to imitate his mafter. 

Of the Dunciad the hint is confefledly taken from Dry- 
den’s Mac Flecknoe ; but the plan is fo erilarged and diver- 
ified as jaftly to claim the praifes of an original, and af- 
fords perhaps the beft fpecimen that has yet appeared of 
perfonal fatire ludicroufly pompous. 

That the defign was moral, whatever the author might 
tell either his readers or himfelf, I am not convinced. The 
fhir{t motive was the defire of revenging the contempt with 
which Theobald had treated his Shai spear é, and regaining 
the honour which he had loft, by erufhing his opponent. 


ee of bull @ ste to fill a poem, i ec 

; eceflary to. find other ‘enemies’ with other 

at whole expence he might divert the public, 

this defign there was petulance and malignity enough ; 

it Teannot think it very criminal. An author places 

mfelf uncalled before the tribunal of Criticifm, and foli- 

s fame at the hazard of difgrace. Dulnefs or deformity 

€ not culpable i in themielyes, bat may be very juitly re. 

ap oaced when they pretend to the honour of wit or the in- 
ence of beauty. if bad writers were to. pafs without re- 
rehénfion, what fhould-reftrain them? impune diem con. 
umpserit ingens Telephus: and upon bad writers only will 
enfure have much effect. The fatire which brought The- 
‘obald and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent from 
~ Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 
Sete truth is valuable, and fatitical criticifm may be con- 
caered as ufeful when it rectifies error and improves judg- 
“ment ; he that refines the public tafe is a public benefac- 
tor. 
Stes eautes UES poem ere well khewa ie chet 

“fault is the grofinefs ofitsimages. Pope and Swift had an 
_ unnatural delight in ideas phyfically impure, fuch as every 

- other tongue utters with unwillingnefs, and of which every 

ear fhrinks from the mention. 

~~ But even ‘this fault, offenfive as it is, may be forgiven 

“for the excellence of other paffages ; fuch as the formation 
—and diffolution of Moore, the account of the Traveller, the 
“misfortune of the Florift, and the crowded thoughts and 
ftately numbers which dienify the concluding maederaph. 
The alterations which have been made in the Dunciad, 
not always for the better, require that it fhould be publith- 

“ed, as in the laft colle&ion, with all its variations. 

The £ssay on Man was a work of great labour and long 
‘eonfideration, but certainly not the happieft of Pope’s per- 
formances. The fubje& is perhaps not very proper for 

“poetry, and the poet was not fufliciently mafler of his fub- 
jet; metaphyfical morality was to him a new ftudy, he 
was proud of his acquilitions, and, -fuppefing himfelf 
mailer of great fecrets, was~in hafte to cedeli what he had 
not learned. ‘Thus he tells us, in the firft Fpifile, that 
from the nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an 
order of beings fuch as mankind, becaufe Infinite Excel- 
lence can do only what isbeft. He finds out’ that thefe be- 
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ings muft be somewhere, and that all 
man be ina wrong place. Surely if, 
Leibitian reafoning, we may infer thé 
only becaufe he is, we may allow that I 
right place, becaufe he has. it. Supreme Wi 
lefs infallible in difpofing than in creating. But 
meant by somewhere and place, and wrong place, 
been vain to afk Pope, who probably had never atked 


felf.— | Ea oe tee te 
Having exalted himlelf into the chair of wifdom, he 
us much that every man knows, and much that he- 
not know himfelf; that we fee but little, and that the or 
of the univerfe is beyond our comprehenfion; an opini 
not very uncommon; and that there is a chain of fubord 
nate beings .from infinite to nothing, of which himfelf an 
his readers are equally Sisto he he gives uso 

eomfort, which, without his help, he fuppofes unattaing 
ble, inthe pofition hat though we are fools, yet God i 
This Eflay affords an egregious inflance of the predomi- 
nance of genius, the dazzling fplendour of imagery, an a9 
the feductive powers of eloquence. Never were penury o 
knowledge and vulgarity of fentiment fo happily di: 
guifed. The reader feels his mind full, though he learn 
nothing ; and when he meets it in its new array, no longe 
knows the talk of his mother and his nurfe. When thele 
wonder-working founds fink into fenfe, and the doétrine of 
-the Effay, difrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers” 
of its naked excellence, what fhall we difcover ? That we~ 
are, in. comparifon with our Creator, very weak and ig. 

Norant ; that we do not uphold the chain of exiftence, and 
that we could not make one another with more {kill than 

we are made. We may learn yet more; that the arts of 
human life were copied from the inftinétive operations af , 
other animals; that if the world be made for man, it may 

be faid that man was made for geefe. ‘To thefe profound — 
principles of natural knowledge are added fome moral in: 
firutions equally new; that felf-intereft, well underftood, 

will produce focial concord; that men are mutual gainers 

by mutual benefits; that evil is fometimes balanced by 
good; that human advantages are unftable and fallacious, — 
of uncertain duration, and doubtful effeQ; that our trues 
honour. is, mot to have a great part, but to agit well: 


sour OMY ad that paphinetes is salvar 
‘ es 
oe: no very compr Sone fear. may ven- 
e has heard all this before ; ; but it was ne- 
n w recommended by fuch at blaze of embellith- 
é tae fweetnefs of melody. The vigorous con- 
on of fome thoughts, the luxuriant amp ification of 
thers, ‘the incidental illuftrations, and fometimes the dig- 
ty. fometimes the foftnefs of the verfes, enchaia philofo- 
hy, futend criticifm, and, opprefs judginent by: everpow- 
Be plea UGG. 
_ This is true of many paragraphs ; ; ‘yet acy had underta- 
: ‘Ken to exemplify Pope’ S felicity. of compofition before a rs 
gid critic, , 1 thould not felet the Essay on Man; for it 
contains more lines unfuccefsfully laboured, more harfh- 
_nefs of dition, more thoughts imperfeétly expreffed, more 
| levity without elevance, and more heavinefs without 
ftrength, than will ealily be found in all his other werks. 
The Characters of Men and Waemen are the product of 
diligent {peculation upon human life; much labour has 
“been beftowed upon them, and Pope very, feldom laboured 
an, vain. That his excellence may be properly eftimated, I 
-Tecommend a comparifon of his Characters of Women with, 
Boileau’s Satire; it will then be feen with how much more 
peripicuity female nature is invettigated, and female ex- 
cellence felected; and he furely i is NO mean writer towhom 
Boileau fhall be found inferior. The Characters of Men, 
hhowever, are written with more, if not with deeper, thought, 
and exhibit many paflages. exquifitely beautiful, ‘The 
Gem and the flower will not eafily be equalled, In the 
women’s part are fome defects; the charatter of Attossa 
4s not fo neatly finifhed as that of Clodio; and fome of the 
female characters may be found perhaps more frequently 
‘among men; what is faid of Philomede was true of Prior. 
In the Epiftles to Lord Batburft and Lord Burlington, 
Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a train of thought 
which was never in the writer’s head, and to fuppert his 
hypothefis, has printed that firfl which was publithed Jatt, 
In one, the moft valuable paffage is perhaps the Elegy on 
Good Sense, and the other the End of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, - 
‘he ipile: te Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called the 
Prologue ta the Satires, is a performance confilting, as. it 
fecms, of many ire agents wrought into eng defien, wh hick 


year, an ; aot eC Oke: 8. ‘ 
Wwasuery, ultly remarked b: ‘Sa age, | 

whole more ftrongly, conceived,» 
ported ; but that. it had no fingle: pafl: 
tention in the Ark for the dignity of Vic 
bration of thet ee of Soe ae 
ee Tmitatrar 


imayes ; an iiss Se is Shpes Screlieaee sacks imita 
tions cannot give pleafure to common readers; the man 
learning may be femetimes furprifed and delighted by 
unexpected. parallel ; but the, comparifon- requires kn 
ledge of the original,» which will. likewile often deteé 
frained applications, Between Roman images and Ea 
glifh manners there will be an irreconcileable diffimilitude 3 

and the work will be generally uncouth and party- colours 
ed; neither originak ner tranflated, neither ancient’ a is 
modern, 
~ Pope had, in pep pnrtions very nicely adjufted to node : 
other, all the qualities that conftitute genius. He had © 
Invention, by which new trains of events are formed, and © 
new fcenes of imagery difplayed, as in the Rape of th 
Lock; and by which extrinfie and adventitious embellifh= 
ments and illdflrations are conneed with a known fubjea, 
asin the Zssay on Cricicism. He had Imagination, which 
ftronely impre {les on the writer’s mind, and enables him to 
convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, inct 
dents of life, and energies of paffion, as in his EJois 
Windsor Forest, and the Ethie Epistles. He had Fudg 
ment which fele€ts from life or nature what the prefent pur- 
pofe requires, and, by feparating the effence of things fron i 
its concomitants, ften makes the reprefentation more. Bs 
powerful than the reality: and he had colours of language 4 
always before him, ready to decorate his matter with every | 


Pe sccigcae as iter he 5 Sten tetas his. 
diétion to the wonderful | mult eal, of eos fenti- 
ments and. defcriptions. = | 
- Poetical expreflion includes found as al as meaning; 5 
Music, fays Dryden, is inarticulate Poetry; among the 
_excellencies: of Pope, therefore, muft be mentioned the 
melody of his metre. By perufing the works of Dryden, 
he difcovered the moft perfe&t fabric of Englifh verfe, and 
habituated himfelf to that only which he in the befts in 
confequence of which: reftraint, his-poetry. has been cen- 
fured astoo uniformly mofical, and as glutting the’ ear with 
unvaried fweetnefs. I fulpett this objection to be the cant 
of thofe who judge by principles rather than perception $ 
and who would even themfelves have !efs pleafure in -his 
~ works, if he had tried to relieve attention by ftudied dif. 
~ cords, or affeCied to break hislines and vary his paufes. 
+» But though’he was thus. careful-of: his-verfification, he. 
‘did not opprefs his powers with fuperfluous rigour. He 
' feems to have thought with Boileau, that the praétice of 
writing might be refined till the dificulty fhould overba- 
lance the advantage, “The conflru@ion of his lang euage is 
_ not always firi@lly grammatical ; with thofe rhymes which 
prefcription had conjoined he contented himfelf, without 
regard to Swift’s remonitrances, though there was no ftrik- 
- ing confonance ; nor was he very careful to vary his ter- 
“minations, or to refufe admiflion at a {mall diltance to the 
fame rhymes. 

To Swift’s edi&t for the exclufion of Alexandrines and 
Triplets he paid little rezard; he admitted them, but, in 
the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; he ufes them more li- 

-berally in his tranflation than his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes; and always, I-think, un- 
fuccefsfully, except once in the Rape of the Lock. 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verfes; but 
he now and then admits an epithet rather commodious than 
important, Each of the fix firft lines of the J/iad might 
‘ofe two fyllables with very little diminution of the mean- 
ing; and fometimes, after all his art.and labour, one verfe 
feems to be made for the fake of another. In his latter 
productions the diction is Trt: vitiated by French 
idioms, with which Bolingbroke had perhaps injected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he declared 
his own ear to be moft gratified was this: 


But eos hie Lea 
It is remarked by Watts, that the 
combination of Words, or a phrai fe. poe e 
Englith language, which Pope has no jaferted: 
fion of Homer. How. he SE eiaeas poflefiion of fo 
beauties of f{peech, it were defirous to know. — 
gleaned from authors, obfcure as well as eminent, whi 
thought brilliant or ufeful, and preferved ‘it all i inar res 
colleGion, is not unlikely. When, in his laft years, 
Satires were fhowa him, he wifhed that he hadfeen : 2 
fooner. = 
New acne and new images others. sey er 
but to attempt any further improvement of verfificat 
will be dangerous. Art and diligence have now done their © 
beft, and what fhall be added will be the effort of tedious ~ 
toil ‘and and needlels curiofity. ~~ 
After all this, itis furely fuperfluous to anfwer shetr que. 
tion that has once been afked, Whether Pope was a poet ¥ 
otherwile than by afking in return, IfPope be not a poet, © 
where is poetry to be found? To circumfcribe poetry by 
definition will only fhew the narrownefs of the definer : 
though a definition which fhall exclude Pope wilt not ea~ — 
fily be made. Let us look round upon the prefent timegg 
and back upon the paft; let us enquire Ito whom the voice 
of mankind has decreed. the wreath of poetry ; let their” 
produtions be examined, and their claims Rated, and the 
pretenfion of Pope will no more be difputed. Had he gi-' 
ven the world only his verfion, the name of poet muft have ~ 
been allowed him: if the writer of the [Ziad were to clafs ¢ 
his fucceffors, he would afign avery high place to his tranf- | 
lator, without requiring any other evidence of Genius. 


Fhe following Letter, of which the original is infthe 
hands of the Lord Hardwicke, was communicated to me by ~ 
the kindnefs of Mr. Jodrelk ; 


“ To Mr. Brrpess, at the Bifhop of London’s, at Fulham. 
“ SIR, 


THE favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, ean ne-- 
ver be enough acknowledged ; and the fpeed, with whicke 


a 


Laffure you, 
which Lought — 


by Chapman and Hobbes} who art (it feems) as much cé- 
lebrated for their knowledge of the original, as they are de- 
tryed for the badwefs of their tranflations. Chapiman pre- 
tends to have reftored the génuineé fenfe of the author, 
: from the iiftakes of all former explainers, in, féveral 
huvidred places: and the Cambridge editors of thé 
‘large Homér, in Greek and Latin, attributed fo mich to 
. Hobbes, that they confefs they have corrected the old Latin 
_interprétation very often by his verfion. For my part, I 
-gétierally took the author’s méanifig;to bé as you have ex: 
plained it; yet their authority, joined to the knowledge of 
ty own imperféttnels im the language, ovér-ruled me. 
- However, Sir, you may be confident I think you in thé 
right, becaufe you happen to be cf my opinion: (for men, 
“let them fay what they will, never approve any other’s 
fenfe, bit as it fquares with their own.) But you have 
made me much more proud of, and pofitive in my judg- 
‘ment, fince it is firengthened by yours. Ithink your €ri- 
ticifm, which regard thé expreflion, very juft, and fhall 
make my profit of them: To give you fome proof that I 
am in earnett, I will alter three verfes 6n your bare objec- 
tion, though Ihave Mr. Dryden’s example for each of 
them. Ad this, 1 hope, you will account no {mall piece 
of obedience, from one, who values the authority of one 
‘true poét above that of twenty critics or commentators. 
But though 1 fpeak thus of commentators, I will continue 
te fread caréfully all I can procure, to make up, that way, 
for my own want of eritieal underftanding in the original 
beauties of Homer. Though the:greateft of them are cer- 
tainly thofe of the Invention and Defign, which are not at 
all confined to the language : for the diflinguifhing excel- 
tencies of Homer are (by the confént of the beft critics of all 
nations) firft in the manners, (which include all the {peech- 
es, as being no other than the reprefentations of each per- 
fon’s manners by his words :) and then in that rapture and 


rgil: does woes 
ae a BG aes of Ho 
and it is very hard for any 
eaute the chiet reafon| why. qlsicantot 


renders. thom Sees “aia inicieioe eS ae 
-“ The great beauty of Homer's language, al 
eonfifis in that noble fimplicity, which runs through : 
works ; (and. yet his diction, contrary to what: one A 
imagine conten with fimplicity, is at the fame tim 
copious) I don’t know how I have~ tun into this pedan 
inaLetter, but I find! have faid too much, as well as fp 
ken too inconfiderately ; what farther thoughts I have’ 
on this fubjedt, I fhall be glad to communicate to you (fo 
my own improvement) when we meet ; which is a happi 
nefs I very earnefily defire, as I do likewife fome apport 
nity of proving how much I think Pg obliged to you 


ER ew 


friend fhip, and how truly Tam, Sir, Se ee 
Your moft faithful, ees Canes a 
A. aol 


The Criticifm upon Pope’s Epitaphs, which was printec 
in The Visitor, is placed here, being too minute and parti 
cular to be inferted in the Life. | 

Every Artis beft taught by example. Nothity contre 
butes more to the cultivation of propriety than remarks o = 
the works of thofe who have moft excelled. J fhall there 
fore endeavour, at this viszt, to entertain the young ftue 
dents in poetry, with an examination of Pope’s Epitaph’s. 

To define an epitaph is ufelefs ; every one knows thati 
is an Seepees onatomb. An epitaph, therefore, implie 
no particular character of writing, but may be compofe 
in verfe or profe. It is indeed ‘commonly panegyrical 
becaufe we are feldom diftinguifhed with a ftone but by our 
friends ;. but it has no rule to reftrain or molify it, excep 
this, that it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
may be expected to have leifure and patience to pernfe. =~ 
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HARLES Earl of Dorset, in the Church of Wythyham 


s in Sussex. 
~ — Dorfet,the graceof courts,the Mufe’s pride, “ae 
Patron of arts, and qudgecotnatutecdy a. Seem ee 
The fcourge of pride, though fanttify’d or great, 
~ Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ftate ; cist 
_ Yet foft in nature, though fevere his lay,’ . 
- His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
 Bleft faryrift ! who touch’d the mean fo true, 
__ As thow’d, Vice had his hate and pity too, 
- Blett courtier !"who could king and country pleafé, ~ 
Yet facred kept his friendthip, and his eafe. - Age 
-_Bleft peer ! his great forefather’s every grace © % — 
aH Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 


Where other Buckhurfts, other Dorfets fhine, 
_And patriots ftill, or poets, deck the line. 


- The firft diftich of this epitaph contains a kind of infor. 
mation which few would want, that the man, for whom the 
tomb was erected, died. There are indeed fome qualities 
worthy of praife afcribéd to the dead, but none that were 
likely to exempt him from the lot of man, or incline us 
much to wonder that he fhould die. What is meant by 
judge of nature, is not eafy to fay. Nature is not the obje& 
of human, judgment; for it is vain to judge where we 
cannot alter. If by nature is meant, what is commonly 
calied mature by the critics, a juft reprefentation of things 
really exilting, and actions really performed, nature cannot 
be properly oppofed to ari ; nature being, in this fenfe, on- 
ly the beft effec of art. 


The scourge of pride. 


Of this couplet; the fecond line is not what is intended, 
an illuftration of the former. Pride, in the Great, is indeed 
well enough connected with knaves in ftate, though knaves 
is a word rather too ludicrous and light ; but the mention 
of sanctified pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in 
learning, but rather to fome {pecies of tyranny or oppreifli- 
on, fomething more gloomy and. more formidable than 


foppery. 


Yet soft ts nature-—— 
Vor. Et: Q9g 


2 SP istes high compliment) 
on Dorfet by Pope. The ne 
tiful. yoke Seatac ote 
Blest satyrist! : — 
“In this diftich is another line of which Pope was no 
author. I do notmeanto blame thele imitations with 1 : 
harfhnefs ; in long performances they are fearcely to} 
avoided, and in fhorter they may be indulged, becaufe th 
train of the eompofition may naturally involve them, or 
feantinefs of the fubjeét allow little choice. However w 
is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own, and it is th 
bufinefs of critical juftice to give every bird of the Muf 
his proper feathur. . : 


Blest courtier [ 


Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keep~_ 
ing his ease sacred, may- perhaps-be difputable. ‘To pleafe 
king and country, without facrificing friendfhip to anyr 
change of times, was avery uncommon inftance of prus_ 
dence or felicity, and deferved to be! kept féparate from fo 
poor a: commendation as care-of his eafe. I with our poets 
would attend a little more accurately to the ufe ef the word 
sacred,which furely fhould never be applied in-a ferious— 
compofition, but where fome reference may be made to a 
higher Being, or where fome duty is exaéted or implied. 
A man may keep his friendfhip sacred, becaufe promifes of 
friendfhip are very awful ties; but methinks he cannot, 
but in a burlefque fenfe, be faid to keep his eafe sacred. 


Blest peer ! 


The blefling afcribed to the peer has no connection with 
his peerage ; they might happen to any other man, whole 
anceitors were remembered, or whofe pofterity were likely 
to be regarded. 

Tknow not whether this epitaph be worthy either-of the” 
writer or of the man entombed. | 


I]. 


On Sir WititaM TRUMBAL, one of the principal Secreta- 
ries of State to King Witi1am Ul. who having resigned 


his place, died in his retirement, at Lasthamstead, in 
Berkshire, 1716. 


abe 


leafing form, a firm, yet cautions mind, - 
neere, though prudent ; conftant,yet refign’d; 
— Honoar-unchang’d,a principle profeft, = i) 
__ Fix’d to one fide, but moderate to the reft 
An honeft courtier, yet a patriot too, — 

uft to his prince, and to his country too,” PAPE 2 oe 
Fill'd with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, Bea 
A {corn of wrangling, yet a zeal for rruth ; ee 
A generous faith, from fuperftition free ; 
A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 
Such this man was; who now, from earth remov'd, 
~~ Atlength enjoys that liberty he lov’d. 


_. Inthis epitaph, as in many others, there appears, ‘at the 
firft view, a fault which I think fcarcely any beauty can 
compenfate. The name is omitted. The end of an epi- 
taph is to convey fome account of the dead; and to what 
purpofe is any thing told of him whofe name is concealed? 
_ An epitaph, and a hiftory, of a mamelefs hero, “are equally 
abfurd, fince the virtues and qualities fo recounted in. ei- 
ther, are {cattered at.the mercy of fertuné to be appropria- 
ted by guefs. The name, it is true, may be read upon the 
ftone; but what obligation has it to the poet, whofe verfes 
wander over the earth, and leave their fubje@ behind them, 
and who is forced, like an unikilful painter, to make his 
~purpofe known by adventitious help. 

This €pitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains 
nothing ftriking or particular; but the poet is not to be 
blamed for the defe&ts of his fubje&t. He daid perhaps the 
beft that could be faid. There are, however, fome defects 
which were not made neceflary by the-charatter in which 
he was employed. There is no oppofition between an ho- 
nest courtier anda patriot ; for an Penest courtier cannot 
but be a patriot. 

It was unfuitable-to the nicety required in fhort compo- 
fitions, to clofe his verfe with the word too; every rhyme 
fhould be a word of emphalis, nor can this rule ‘be-fafely 
negleéted, except where the length of the poem makes 
‘flight inaccuracies excufablé, or allows room for beauties 
fufficient to overpower the effects of petty faults. . 

At the beginning of the feventh line the word filled is 
weak and profaic, having no particular adaptation to any 

- of the words that follow it. 

The thought in thé daft line is impertinent, having no 

conneétion with the foregoing chara€ter, nor with the cou 
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aaah of the man seféeiecneMnd wwepiteph: 
ten onthe poor confpirator * who died lately in prifon, z 
tera confinement of more than forty years, withou 
crime proved againft him, the fentiment had been juft at 
Ris ubery but why_ fhould Trumbal beco conipapiulated pC 


is bee who ae never known reftraint : ce ta ee 
& eR RE as oS 


Seen ey 


oh the Hon. Swen iWinteee e in ‘Son of the Lord Ch 
~cellor Warcourt, at the Church of Stanton- fl 
Oxfordshire, 1720. es 


To this fad fhrine, whoe’er thou art draw dear, 
He lies the friend moft lov’d, the fon. moft dear : 
Who ne’er knew joy, but friendthipanight divide, _ 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy’d. 
+. . How vain is reafon, eloquence how weak ! 
“Tf Pope muft tell what Harcourt cannot fpeak. 
Oh, letthy once-lov’d friend inferibe thy ftone, 
And with a father’s forrows mix his own ! a. 
=a 
This epitaph is SESS consaxteahls for the artful me 
troduction of.the name, which is inferted with a peculia 
felicity, to which chance muft concur with genius, which 
no man can hope to attain twice, and which cannot be se 
pied but with fervile imitation. 
~»Tcannot but wifh that, of this infeription, the two laf < 
lines had been omitted, as they take away from the energy 
Wat they do not add to the fenfe. Se 


IV. 


On James Craccs, Esq ; 
in Westminster- Abbey. 


JACOBUS CRAGGS, 

REGI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECRETIS 
ET CONSILUS SANCTIORIBVS 
PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULI AMOR ET 
DELICIAE: 

VIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR, 
ANNOS HEV PAVECOS, XXXV. 

OB, FEB. XVI MDCCXX. 


* Bernardi, 


oi + Statefinan, yer friend to truth ! of foul Gaoates bei gape 1 
In aétion faithful, and in honourclear!  ~ as See 
ye ac “Who broke no promife, ferv’d no private end, We ie 
’ Who gain’d no title, and who loft no friend; - 

Eanebe d by himfelf, by all approy'd, 

ee Prais *d ry and honour"d, by the Mafe he lev’d. 


; 
4 ine. 
ss 


- The lines on Crtheds were not tem alty intended for an’ 
Disapk ; and therefore fome faults are to be imputed to 
“the violence with which they are torn from the poem that 
firft contained them. We may, however, obferve fome de- 
feés. There is aredundancy of words in the firft couplet : 
it is fuperfluous to tell of him, , was sincere, trué, and 
faithful, that he-was in honour clear. ; 

There feems to be an. oppofition intended in the fourth 
line, which is not very obvious; where is the relation between __ 
the two pofitions, that he gained no title and lost no friend 2? — 

_ It may be proper here to remark the abfurdity of joining 
in the fame inicription, Latin and Englifh, or verfe and 
profe. lf either language be preferable to the other, let 
that only be ufed ; for no reafon can be given why ‘part of 
the information fhould be given in.one tongue, and part in 
another, on a tomb, more than any other place, on any 
other occafion ; and to tell all that can be. conveniently 
told in verfe, and then to call in the help of profe, has al- 
ways the appearance ofa very artlefs expedient, or of an 
attempt unaccomplifhed. Sueh an epitaph refembles the® 
converfation of a foreigner, who tells part of his meaning 
by words, and ae part by figns. ; 


V. 


Intended for Mr. Rowe.” 
: In Westminster- Abbey. 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we truft, 

And facred, place by Dryden’s awful duft : 
Beneath a rude and namelefs {tone he lies, 
To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes ; 
Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs ret ! 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame fupplies 
What a whole tharklefs Jand to his denies. 


Of this infcription the chief fault is, that it belongs tefs'to 
Rowe, for whom it was written, than to Dryden, who was ; 


¢.. near him; and indebdy gives very lntle inf 
concerning either. i, SRK 

To with, Peace to thy shaite, is too ‘mythological 6 
admitted into a chriftian temple: the ancient worfhip. has 
infected almoft all our ether compolitions, and might 
therefore be contented to {pare our epitaphs. Let fiGior 
at leait, ceafe with life, and let us be ferious’over th 
grave. : 


Bia Rog ees 
On Mrs. Constr, : 
Who died of a Cancer in her Breast. 


Here refts a woman, good without pretence, — 
Bleft with plata reafon, and with’ fober fenfe: 
No conquelt the, but o’er herfelf defir’d 5. 

No arts eflay’d, but not to be‘admir’d. 
Pafion and pride were to her foul unknown, 
Convine’d that Virtue only is our own, 
So unaffected, fo compos’d a mind, 
So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 
Heaven, as its poreft gold, by tortures try’d, 
‘The faint fuftain’d, but the woman dy’d, arte 
2 
Lhave always confidered this as the aon valuable ef ail ® 
Pope’s epitaphs ; the f@bjeG of itis a character nat ‘difcri- | 
minated by any fhining or eminent peculiarities; yet that — 
‘which really makes,.though not the fplendour, the felicity ~ 
of life, and that which every wife man will choofe for his 
final and lafting companion in the langour of age, in the — 
quiet of privacy, when: he departs weary and difgutted 
from the oftentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of fuch — 
a character, whieh the dull overlook, and the gay defpife, — 
it was fit that the value fhould be made known, and the 
dignity eftablifhed. - Domeftic virtue, as it is exerted with- = : 
out great oceafions, or conf{picuous confequences, in an — 
even unnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to dif-” 
play it in fuch a manner as might attra€t regard, and en- 
force reverence. _Who can forbear to lament that this ~ 
amiable woman has no name in the verles ? 
If the particular lines of this infcription be examined, it — 
willappear lefs faulty than the reft. There is fcarce one 
line taker from common places, unlefs it be that in which 
only Portue is faid to be our own. once heard a Lady of 
great beauty and excellence objet to the fourth line, that 
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| it contained an unnatural and: incredible paneégyric. | OF 
this let the Ladies judge. i 


On the Monument of the Hon. Rozur1 Dicey, and of bis 


_.. Sister Mary, erected by their Father the Lord Dicsy, in 


the Church of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 1727. : 
Go! fair example of untainted youth, 

Of modeft wifdom, and pacific truth : 

Compos’d in fufferings, and in joy fedate, | 
Good without noife, without pretenfion great, 
Juft of thy word, in every thought fincere, 
Who knew no wifh but what the world might hears 
Of fofteft manrers, unaffected mind, 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 

Go, live! for heaven’s eternal, year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine, : 

And thou, bleft maid! attendant on hisdoom, 
Penfive haft follow’d to the filent tomb, 
Steer’d the fame courfe to the fame quiet fhore, 
Not parted long,, and now to: part no more 
Go, then, where nly’ blifs fincere ts known:? 
Go, where to love and-to enjoy areone ! 

Yet take thefe tears, Mortality’s relief; 

And tell we share your joys, forgive our grief; 
Thefe-little rites, a'ftone, averfe: receive, 
*Tis all a father), alla friend-can give:! 


This epitaph contains of the brother only a general in- 
difériminate chara&ter, and of the fifter tells nothing but 
that fhe died. The'dificulty in writing epitaphs is to give 
- @particalar and appropriate praife. This, however, is not 
always to be performed, whatever be the diligence or abi- 
lity of the writer; for the greater part of mankind have no 
character at all, have little that diftinguithes them from 
others equally good or bad, and therefore: nothing can be 
faid of them which may not.be applied with equal propriety 
to a thoufand more.. It isindeed.no great panegyric, that 
there is inclofed in this tomb one who was born in one year, 
and died in another; yet many ufeful and amiable lives 
have been fpent, which yet leave little materials for any 
other memorial. Thefe are however not the proper fub- 
jects of poetry; and whenever friendfhip, or any other 
motive, obliges a poet to write on-fuch fubje&ts, he mut 


Se eeeaa if. i eipasiniannasbaaete: ger 
utters the fame praifes over different. tombs. eee 

The {cantinefs of human praifes can fcarcely be 
more apparent, than by remarking how often Pope ha: 
the few epitaphs which he compofed, found it neceflary 
borrow ‘from himfelf. "The fourteen epitaphs, which 
has written, comprife about an hundred and forty line 
which there are more repetitions than will eafily be foun 
in all the reft of his works. In the eight lines which m 
the character of Digby, there is fearce any thought, 
word, which may not be found in the other epitaphs. 
The ninth line, which is far the ftrongeft and moft el 
gant, is borrowed from Dryden. The conclufion is 
{ame with that on Harcourt, but i is acs more ad Se an 
better connected. 


val. 
On Sir Goprrey Knesver. - 
ln Westminster- Abbey, 1723. 


Kneller, by heaven, and not a mafter taught, 
Whofe art was nature, and whofe pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having fnatch’d trom fate 
Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great, 
Lies crown’d with Princes honours, Poets lays, 

Due to his merit, and brave thirft of praife. 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works ; ; and dying, fears herfelf may die. 


Of this epitaph the firft couplet is good, the fecond not’ 
bad, the third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the 
word crowned not being applicable to the onours or the 
lays, and the fourth is not only borrowed from the epitaph 
en Raphael, but of very harfh conftruétion. : 


IX. 


On General HENRY WITHERS. 
In Westminster- Abbey, 4729. 


Here, Withers, reft! thou braveft, gentleft mind, 
Thy country’s friend, but. more cf human. kind, 
©! born to arms! O! ! worth in youth approv'd ! 
O! foft humanity in age belov’d! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay. courtier feels the figh fineere. 


< MMithers, adieu! yet not with thee remove | 
. SThy martial fpirit, or thy focial love fo» 

» » Amidit corruption, luxury and rape, . ° 

__ Srillleave fome ancient virtues to our age: 

Nor let us fay (thofe Englith glories gone) 
The laft true Briton lies beneath this fione. _ 


; rig : 


The epitaph on Withers affords another inftance of com. 
“mon places, though fomewhat diverfified, by mingled qua- — 
-lities, and the peculiarity of a profeflion. 
_ The fecond couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleafing ; 
exclamation feldom fucceeds in our language; and, I 
‘think, it may be obferved that the particle O ? ufed at the 
beginning of a fentence, always offends. _. 
_ ‘Fhe third couplet is more happy ; the value expreffed 
for him, by different forts of men, raifes him to efteem ; 
there is yet fomething of the common cant of fuperficial 
fatirifts, who fuppofes that the infincerity of a courtier de- 
ftroys all his fenfations, and that he is equally a diflembler 
to the living and the dead. 
At the third couplet I fhould with the epitaph to clofe, 
but that I fhould be unwilling to lofe the two next lines, 
which yet are dearly bought if they cannot be retained with- 
out the four that follow them. 


X. 
On Mr. Extyau Fenvon. 
At Easthamstead in Berkshire, 1730. 


.. This modeft ftone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly fay, Here lies an honeft man: 
A poet, bleft beyond the poet’s fate, 

~ Whom Heaven kept facred from the Proud and Great : 
Foe toloud praife, and friend to learned eafe, 
Content with fcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look’d on either life; and here 
Saw nothing toregret, or there to fear ; 
From Nature’s temperate feaft rofe fatisfy’d, 
Thank’d heaven that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. 


The firft couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Cra- 
shaw. The four next lines contain a {pecies of .praife pe- 
culiar, original, andjuft. Here, therefore, the infcription 
fhould have ended; the latter part containing nothing but: 
what is common to every man who is wife and good. The 

Vox. II. Rr 


charaéter of Fenton was fo amiable, that I cannot forbe 
- to with for fome poet or biographer to difplay.1t more. fu 


for the advantage of pofterity. If he did not fland in thes 
firft rank of genius, he may claith a place in the fecond; — 


Saat eo ,? ie : ne wre) t z * = pat: Danae en. a & 
and, whatever criticifm may object to his writings, cenfure 
could find very little to blame in his life. 
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On MroGare 2 = See a eee 


In Westminster- Abbey, 1932. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man; fimplicity, a child: 
With native humour tempering virtuous rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lafh the age : 
Above temptation, in alow'eftate, ~ - 
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And uncorrupted, ev’n among the Great: - Sea 


A fafe companion, and an eafy friend, 
Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. 
Thefe are thy honours ! not that here thy buft 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy duft; 
But that the Worthy and the Good fhall fay, 
Striking their penfive bofoms—Here lies Gay. 


As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was 
probably written with an uncommon degree of attention ; 
yet it is not more fuccefsfully executed than the reft, for it 
will not always happen that the fuccefs of a poet is propor- 
tionate to his labour. The fame obfervation may be ex- 
tended to all works of imagination, which are often influ- 
enced by caufes wholly out of the performer’s power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, by fudden ele- 
vations of mind which he cannot produce in himfelf, and 
which fometimes rife when he expeéts them leaft. 

The twe parts of the firft line are only echoes of each 
other; gentle manners and mild affections, if they mean 
any thing, muft mean the fame. em 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid commendati- 
on; to have the wit of a man is not much fora poet. The 
wit of Man, and the simplicity of a Child, make a poor and 
vulgar contraft, and raife no ideas of excellence, either in- 
telle¢tual or moral. soe 

In the néxt couplet rage is lefs properly introduced after 
the mention of mildness and gentleness, which are made the 
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lituents of his character; for a man fo mild and gentle 
) rhisrage, Was Ret -Ciiscultr sss 9.5 1 HRS 


next line is unharmonious in its found, and mean . 


pat 


in its conception; the oppofition is obvious, and the word 
- lash ufed abfolutely, and without ‘any nfodification, is grofs 
and improper. — eee on Se ee et Oe, i, . 
_ To be above temptation in poverty, and free from. cor- 
_ tuption among the Great, is indeed fuch a peculiarity as 
_ deferved notice. But to be asafe companion is praife mere- 
ly negative, arifing not from the poffeffion of virtue, but 
the abfence of vice, and that one of the moft odious. 

As little can be added to his charafter, by afferting that 
he was /amented in bis end, Every man that dies is, at leaft 
by the writer. of his epitaph, fuppofed to.be lamented, and 
- therefore this general lamentation does no honour to Gay. 
The firft eight lines have no grammar; the adjectives 
are without any fubftantive, and the epithets without a 
Subypehg ot | . as 

The .thought inthe laft line, that Gay is buried in the 
bofoms of the worthy and the good, who are diftinguifhed 
only to lengthen the line, is fo dark that few underiftand it ; 
and fo harfh, when it is explained, that ftill fewer approve. 


XU. 


“Intended for Sir Isaac NEWTON, 
aN Westminster- Abbey. 


Isaacus Newrtontvs: 
vem Immortalem 
Tettantur, Tempus, Natura, Celum: 
Mortalem 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 


Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night, 
_ God faid, Let Newton be! And all was light. 


Of this epitaph, fhort asit is, the faults feem not to be 
very few. Why part fhould be Latin and part Englith, it 
is not eafy to difcover. Inthe Latin, the oppofition of 
Immortalis and Mortalis, is a mere found, or a mere quib- 
ble; he is not ¢mmortal in any fenfe contrary to that in 
which he is mortal. ; 

In the verfes the thought is obvious, and the words night 


and light are too nearly allied. 


on Piao Duke 0) f BuckincuaM, who died in n the 49 
“Year of bis Age, 1745 Soe : 


Tf modeft youths, with cool reflection crown ya Bs aera 

Aud every opening virtue blooming round, 

Could fave a parent’s jufteft pride from LE: es enna 
~»Or add one patriot to a finking ftate’; 


This weeping marble had not alk’d thy tear, = 
Or fadly told, how many hopeslie here ! Bee 
: The living virtue now had fhone approvw’d, aes 
The fenate heard him, and bis country lov *d. = 
- Yet fofter honours, and lefs noify fame ‘FS 
Attend the thade of gentle Buckingham ; ie 
In whom a race, for courage fam’d and art, ae 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart; ss 
And chiefs or fayes long to Britain given, “= 
Pays the laft tribute of a faint to heaven. x 


This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the reft, but I 
know, not for what reafon. To crown with reflection is 


et v9 one . - Mae e eo ot. 


: 


furely a mode of fpeech approaching to nonfenfe. Opening 
virtues blooming round, is fomething like tautology ; the | 


fix following lines are poor and profaic. Art is in another © 


couplet ufed for arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart. 


‘The fix lafi lines are the beft, but not excellent. 


= 


The reft of his fepulchral performances hardly deferve — 
the notice of criticifm. The contemptible Dzalogue be-~ 
tween He and Sue fhould have been fupprefled for the au- — 


thor’s fake. 
In his laft epitaph on himfelf, in which he attempts to be 


jocular upon one of the few things that make wife men fe- : 


rious, he confounds the living man withthe dead : 


Under this ftone, or under this fill, 
Or under this turf, &c. 


When a man is once buried, the queftion, under what 
he is buried, is eafily decided. He forgot that though he 
wrote the epitaph in a ftate of uncertainty, yet it could not 
be laid over him till his grave was made. Such is the folly 
of wit when it is ill employed. 

The world has but little new; even this wretchednefs 


feems to have been borrowed from the following tunelefs 
lines ; 
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URISTOPHER PITT, of whom, whatever, 1 shall s 
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kind communication of Dr. Warton, was born in 16994 
W inchefte 


Blandford, the fon of a phyfician much efteemed. 

He was, in 1714, received asa fcholar into 3 
College, where he was diftingwifhed by exercifes of un-~ 
common elegance; and, at his removal to New College 5 
in 1719, prefented to the electors, as the product of his - 
private and voluntary ftudies, a.complete verfion of Lu- § 
caii’s poem, which he did not then know to have bee 
tranflated by Rowe. 

This is an inftance of early diligence which well deferves” 
to be recorded. The fuppreflion of fuch a work, recom- 
mended by fuch uncommon circumitances, is to be regret- 
ted. It is indeed culpable, to load libraries with fuperfiu- 
ous books ; but incitements to early excellence are never. 
foperfluous, and from this example the danger ts not great” 
of many imitations. . 3 

When he had refided at his College three years, he was =~ 
prefented to’ the rectory of Pempern in Dorfetfhire (1722), © 
‘by. his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildfea in Hampfhire;. 
and, refigning his fellowfhip, continued at Oxford two] 
years longer, till he became Mafter of Arts (1724). a 

He probably about this time tranflated Vida’s Art of © 
Poetry, which Triftram’s fplendid edition had then made 
popular. In this tranflation he diftinguifhed himfelf, beth 
by its general elegance, and by the fkillful adaption of his : 
numbers, to the images expreffed; a beauty which Vida © 
has with great ardour enforced and exemplified. + 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleafing by its 
fituation, and therefore likely to excite the imagination of 
a poet; where he paffed the reft of his life, reverenced for 
his virtue, and beloved for the foftnefs of his temper and 
the eafinefs of his manners. Before ftrangers he had 
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Le aedthe a th: a tit fe hei and honourable, 
63 00 eT at for, the kindnef $s. of the low, nor too ban 
f or the notice of the p Break 4. 4 ~ 
-~ At what time he compofed his aikedilanys publithed in 
P2727 it is not eafy nor necéflary-to know: thofe which 
have dates appear to have been-veryearly productions, and 
zt have not obferved that any-rife-above mediocrity. 
a _ The fuccefs of his Vida animated him to a higher under- 
taking; andin his thirtieth year he publifhed a verfion of 
the firft. book of the Eneid. This being, I fuppofe, com- 
mended by his friends, he fome time afterwards added 
“three or four more; with an advertifement, in which he 
_reprefents himfelf as tranflating with great indifference, 
and with a progrefs of which himfelf was hardly confcious. 
This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to the 
reader. 
_ Atlaft, without any further contention with his modefty, 
or any awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete 


late publication with his other poems. It would have been 
pleafing to have an oppertunity of comparing the two beft 
tranilations that perhaps were ever produced by one nati- 
on of the fame author. 

Pitt engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally obferv ed 
his failures, and avoided them; and, as he wrote after 
Pope’s Iliad, he had an example of an exact, equable, and 
fplendid. verfification. With thefe advantages, feconded 
by great diligence, he might fuccefsfully labour particular 
‘pailages, and efcape many errors. Ifthe two verfions are 
compared, perhaps the refult would be, that Dryden leads 
the reader forward by his general vigour and {prightlinefs, 
and Pitt often flops him to contemplate the excellence of 
a finele couplet; that Dryden’s faults are forgotten in the 
hurry of delight, and that Pitt’s beautie’s are negletted in 
the langour of a cold and lifllefs perufal; that Pitt pleafes 
the critics, and Dryden the people; that Pitt is quoted, 
and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great 
work defervedly conferred ; for he left the world in 1748, 
and lies buried under a ftone at Blandford, on which is this 
in{cription : 


*Englifh Eneid, which I am forry not to fee joined in the 
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E HOMSON, tabestin: ahs ae well ee 
for his piety and diligence, was born September 7, 
700, at Ednam, in the fhire of Roxburgh, of which his 
father was pattor. His: mother, whofe name was hume, in- 
herited as co-heirefs a portion of a {mall eftate. The re- 
venue of a parifh in Scotland is feldom large, and it was 
_ probably in commiferation of the diffeulty with which Mr. 
Thomfon tupported his family, having nine children, that 
Mr. Riccarton, a noighbouring minifter, difcovering in 
James uncommon promiles of future excellence, under- 
esketo fuperintend his education, and provide him books. 
- He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the 
~{chool of Jedburgh, a place which he delights to recolle& 
-inhis poem of Autumn; but was not confidered by his 
-miafter as fuperior te common boys, though in thofe early 
days he amufed his patron and his friends with poetical 
compolitions; with which however he fo little pleafed 
himfelf, thaton every new-year’s day he threw into the 
fire all the productions of the foregoing year, 
From the fchool he was removed to Edinburgh, where 
he had not refided two years when his father died, and left 
all. his children to the care of their mother, who raifed 
upon her little eftate what money a mortgage could afford, 
and, removing with her family to Edinburgh, lived to fee 
her fon rifing into eminence. 
~The defign of Thomfon’s friends was to breed him a 
minifter. He lived at Edinburgh, as at fehool, without 
diftin€tion or expectation, till, at the ufual time, he per- 
formed a probationary exercife by explaining a plalm. His 
digtion was fo poetically fplendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the 
profeffor of Divinity, reproved him for fpeaking language 
unintelligible to a popular audience, and he cenfured one 
of his expreflions as indecent, if not profane. 
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He eafily difcovered that the only ftage on which a po 
could appear, with any hope of advantage, was London 
a place too wide for the operation of petty competition and © 
private malignity, where merit might foon become con- ~ 
fpicuous, and would find friends as foon as it became repu-i © 
table to befriend it. A lady, who was acquainted with his © 
mother, advifed him to the journey, and promifed fome = 
countenance or afliftance, which at laft he never received ; 7 
however, he juftified his adventure by her encouragement, © 
and came to feek in London patronage and fame. s 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tu- | 
tor to the fons of the duke of Montrofe. He had recom-=@ 
mendations to feveral perfons of confequence, which he ® 
had tied carefully up:in his handkerchief; but as he pafled’] 
along the ftreet, with the gaping curiofity of a new-comer, = 
his attention was upon every thing rather than his pocket, = 
and his magazine of eredentials was ftolen from him. 4a 

His firft want was of a pair of fhoes. For the fupply of | 
all his neceffities, his whole fund was his Winter, which © 
for atime could find no purchafer ; till, at laft, Mr, Millan © 
was perfuaded to buy it at alow price; and this low price = 
he had for fome time reafon to regret; but, by accident, © 
Mr. Whatley, aman not wholly unknown among authors, 
happening to turn his eye upon it, was fo delighted, that] 
he ran from place to place celebrating its excellence: = 
Thomfon obtained likewife the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, © 
being friendlefs and indigent, and glad of kindnefs, he | 
courted with every expreflton of fervile adulation. an 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but at- © 
tracted no regard from him to the author; till Aaron Hill © 
awakened his attention by fome verfes addrefled to Thom- — 
fen, and publifhed in one of the newfpapers, which cen- — 
fured the great for their negle&t of ingenious men. Thom- 
fon then received a prefent of twenty guineas, of whichhe | 
gives this account to Mr. Hill: 
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_ _ “Yhinted to you in my laft, that on Saturday morning ~ 
- Iwas with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain gentleman, 
_ without my defire, fpoke to him concerning me; his an- 
4twer was, that I had never come near him. Then the 
fentleman put the queftion, If he defired that I fhould wait 
on him? he returned, he did. On this, the gentleman 
- gave me an introductory Letter to him. He received me 
in what they commonly call a civil manner; afked me 
fome common-place queflions, and made me a prefent of 
+ twenty guineas. 1am very ready to own that the prefent 
- was larger than my performance deferved; and fhall afcribe 
it to his generofity, or any other caufe, rather than the 
merit of the addrefs.” — 

The poem, which, being ofa new kind, few would ven- 
‘ture at firft to like, by degrees gained upon the public; and 
one edition was very {peedily fucceeded by another. : 

_- Thomfon’s credit was now high, and every day brought 
him new friends; among cthers Dr. Rundle, a man. after- 
wards unfortunately famous, fought his acquaintanee, and 
found his qualities fuch, that he recommended him to the 
lord chaneellor ‘Talbot. 

Winter was accompanied, in many editions, not only 
with a preface and a dedication, but with poetical praifes 

“by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet (then JMalloch), and Mira, the 
fictitious name of a‘ lady once too well known. Why the 
dedications are, to Winter and the other feafons, contrarily 
to cuftom, left out in the colleted works, the reader may 
enquire. : 

The next year (1727) he diftinguifhed himfelf by three 
publications; of Summer,in purfuance of his plan; ofa 
Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton, which he was 
enabled to perform as an exact philofopher by the inftructi- 
on of Mr. Grey; and of Britannia, a kind of poetical in- 
vedtive againft the miniftry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough in refenting the depredations of the 
Spaniards. By this piece he declared himfelf an adherent 
to the oppofition, and had therefore no favour to expect 
from the Court. 

Thomfon, having been fome time entertained in the fa- 
mily of the lord Binning, was defirous of teftifying his 
gratitude by making him the patron of his Summer ; but 
the fame kindnefs which had firft difpofed lord Binning to 
encourage him, determined him to refule the dedication, 
which wasby his advice addrefled to Mr. Doddington; a 
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: man: iio ‘had more power vance 
fortune ofa pochor se cok eee 
Spring was ‘publithed next year, wit 

= pacts of Hertlord ; whole practice i 
- Summer fome poet into the country, to r 
— and afift her ftudies. This honour wag-one Su 

- ferred on Thomfon, who took more delight | nc Ov 
with lord Hertford and his friends than affifting hei 
fhip’s poetical operations, and therefore Dee re 
another fummons. 

Autumn, the feafon to which the Spring ana 
are preparatory, ftill remaining unfung, and was 
till he publithed (173) his works collected. 

‘He produced in 14727. the tragedy of Sophonisda, which ho 
raifed fuch expetation, that every rehearlal was dignified 
with a f{piendid audience, collected to anticipate the delight | 
that was preparing for the public. It was obferved howe~ © 
ver that nobody was much affected, and that the company 
rofe as froma moral lecture. % 

It had upon the ftage no unufual degree of facets x 
Slight accidents will operate upon the talte of pleat 
There was a feeble line in the play ;- 


O Sophonifba, Sophonifba, O! 


This gave occafion to a waggith parody ; 
O, Jemmy Thomfon, Jemmy Thomfon, O! 


which for a while was echoed through the town. a 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue te < 
Sophonisba the firft part was written by Pope, who could 
not be perfuaded to finifh it, and that the concluding lines ~ 
were added by Mallet. “e 

Thomfon was not long afterwards, by the influence of 
Dr. Rundle, fent to Sayal with Mr. Charles Talbot, the ~ 
eldeft fon of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough to 
receive new impreflions, to have his opinions rectified, and — 
his views enlarged ; nor can he be fuppofedto have wanted | 
that curiofity which is infeparable from an aétive and com- 
prehenfive mind. He may therefore now be fuppofed to 
have revelled in all the joys of intelle€tual luxury ; he was 
every day feafted with inftruGtive novelties; he lived 
{plendidly without expence, and might expect when he 
returned home a certain eftablifhment. 
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ion with clamours for liberty, of | 

‘the want, t, and_ with care for liberty, 
ot ind er: ‘Thomfon, in his travels on the 
inent, found or fancied fo many evils arifing trom the 

ranny of ene governments, that he refolved to write a 

: yery long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty, ; 

While he was bafy on the firft book, Mr. Talbot died; 

af mfon, who had been rewarded for his attendance! 
lace of fecretary of the Briefs, pays in | the initial 

ines a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were fpent, ere the au- 
thor congratulated himfelf upon it as his nobleft work ; but 
an author and his reader are not always of a mind. Rees 
ty called in vain upon her votaries to read her praifes and 
‘reward her encomiaft: her praifes were condemned to 
harbour fpiders, and to gather duft; none of puemion’ $ 
Eee rrerurances were fo little regarded. 

- The judgment of the public was not erroneous; “the re- 
‘currence of the fame images muff tire in time; an enume- 
‘ration of examples to prove a pofition which nobody deni- 

ed, as it was from the beginning fuperfluous, muft quickly 
grow difgufting. 

“The poem of Liberty does not now appear in its original 
flate ; but when the author’s works were collected, after 
his death, was fhortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a 
liberty which, as it has a manifeft tendency to leflen the 
confidence of fociety, and to confound the characters of 
authors, by making one man write by the judgment of 
another, cannot be juftified by any fuppofed propriety of 
the alteration, or kindnefs of the friend.—lI wifh to fee it 
exhibited as its auther left it. 

Thomfon now lived in eafe and plenty, and feems for a 
while to have fufpended his poetry ; but he was foon called 
back to labour by the death of the Chancellor, for his place 
‘then became vacant; and though the lord Hardwicke de- 
layed for fome time to give it away, Thomfon’s bafhfulnefs, 
or pride, or fome other motive perhaps not more laudable, 
withheld him from foliciting; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not afk. 

He now relapfed to his former indigence ; but the prince 
of Wales\ was at that time itruggling for popularity, and 
by the influence of Mr. Lyttleton profefled himfelf the 
patron of wit: to him Thomfon was introduced, and being 
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gaily interrogated about the fate of his affairs, faid, 
they were in a more poetical posture than formerly 
had a pention allowed him of one hundred pounds a } 
-- Being now obliged to write, he produced (173 
tragedy of Agamemnon, which was much fhortened i 
reprefentation. It had the fate which moft commonly 
tends mythological ftories, and was only endured, but 
favoured. - It ftruggled with fuch difficulty through the : 
night, that Thomfon, coming late to his friends with wh 
he was to fup, excufed his delay by telling them how 
fweat of his diftrefs had fo difordered his wig, that he could 
not come till he had been refitted by a barber. . 
He fo interefled himfelf in his own drama, that, if Ir 
tember right, as he fat in the upper gallery he accomipa-9 
nied the players~by audible recitation, till a friendly hinty 
frighted him to filence. Pope ccuntenanced Agamemnon 
by coming to it the firft night, and was welcomed to the 
theatre by a general clap; he nad much regard for Thom 
fon, and once expreffed it in a poetical Epiftle fent to Italy® 
of which however he abated the value, by tranfplanting fome® 
of the lines into his Epiftle to Arburhnot. - = 
About this time the AG was pafled for licenfing plays, 
of which the firft operation was the prohibition of Gusta 
vus Vasa, a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, whom the public re 
compenfea by avery liberal fubfcription; the next was 
the refulal of Edward and Eleonora, offered by ‘Thomfon. Te 
is hard to difcover why either play fhould have been ob-— 
ftru@ted. Thomfon likewife endeavoured to repair hi 
lofs by a fubfcription, of which I cannot now tell the fue 
cefs. ES 
When. the public murmured at the unkind treatment off 
Thomfon, one of the minifterial writers remarked, that he- 
bad taken a Liberty which was not agreeable to Britannia 
in dny Seafon. * 
He was foon after employed, im conjunction with Mr.- 
Mallet, to write the Mafque of Alfred, which was atted® 
before the Prince at Cliefden-houfe. = 
His next work (1745) was Tancred and Sigismunda, the” 
moft fuccefsful of all his tragedies ; for it ftill keeps its turn 
upon the ftage. It may be doubted whether he was, either 
by the bent of nature or habits of ftudy, much qualified for 
tragedy. It does not appear that he had much fenfe of the 
pathetic, and his diffufive and defcriptive ftyle produced 
declamation rather than dialogue, . 
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~ His friend: Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, amd con. 

: ferred upon. him the office of furveyor- general of the Leew- 

ard Iflands; from which, when his deputy was paid, he Tes 

‘ived about three hundred pounds a year. 

The laft piece that he lived to publifh was the Castle of 

_Indolence, which was many years under his hand, but was 

“at lait finifhed with great accuracy. The firft canto opens a 

“{fcene of lazy luxury, that fills the imagination. , 

_ He was now at eafe, but was not long to enjoy it; for, 

by taking cold on the water between London and Kew, he 

cae a diforder, with fome carelefs exafperation, ended 
“in a fever that put an end to his life, Auguft 27,1748. He 
was buried in the church of Richmond, without an inferip- 
tion; but a monument has been ereCted to his memory in 
~ Weftminfter-abbey. 

- 'Phomion was of ftature above the middle fize, and more 
fat than bard bescems, of a dull countenance, and a erofs, 

-wnanimated, uninviting appearance; filent in mingled com- 
pany, but chearful among fele& friends, and by his friends 
-very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

- He left behind him the tragedy of Coriolanus, which was, 
by the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought up- 
on the ftage for the benefit of his family, and recommend- 

-ed-by-a Prologue, which Quin, who had long lived with 
‘Vhomion-in fond intimacy, {poke in fuch a manner as fhew- 
ed him to be, on that occafion, no actor. The commence- 
ment of this benevolence is very honourable to Quin ; who 
is reported to-have delivered Thomfon, then known to 
him only for his genius, from an arreft, by a very confider- 
able prefent; and its continuance is honourable to both ; 

for friendfhip is not always the fequel of obligation. By 
‘this tragedy a confiderable fum was raifed, of which part 
difcharged his debts, and the reft was remitted to his filters, 
whom, however removed from them by place or condition, 
he regarded with great tendernelis, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing Letter, which I communicate with much pleafure, 
as it gives me at once an opportunity of rocording the fra- 
ternal kindnefs of Thomfon, and reflecting on the friendly 

-afhftance of Mr. Bofwell, from whom I received it. 


“ Hagley in Worcefterfhire, 
Otober the 4th, 1747. 
S My dear Sifter, 
“IT thought you had known me better than to interpret 
my filence into a decay of affeftion, efpecially as your be- 


havour has. 
minith it. Dor 
ent, that Ican ever prove an unki 
I muit do myfelf the juftice to tell yo 
are naturally very fixed and conftant ; 
-reafon of complaint againft you (of which : 
not the leaft thadow,) I am confcions of fo-many d 
-myfelf, as. difpofe me to be not a little qherliatie, a 
- giving. : : 
“It gives. me the taal fest felt fatisfaGtion to. hear: 
have a good kind hufband, and are in eafy cont 
cumftances; but were they otherwife, that would onl 
~ waken and heighten my tendernefs towards you. As 
good and tender-hearted parents did not live to rece 
any material teftimonies of that higheft human gratitude 
owed them (than which nothing could have given me equal ™ 
pleafure,) the only return I can make them now is by kind-# 
nefs to thofe they left behind them : would to God poor Li-¥ 
zy had lived longer, to have been a farther witnefs of the ¥ 
truth of what I fay; andthat I might have had the pleafure. 
of feeing once more a fifter, who fo truly deferved my ef-3 
teem and love. But fhe is happy, while we muft toil a lite 
tle longer here below: let us however de it chearfully and 
gratefully, fupported by the pleafing hope of meeting yet a-% 
gain on a fafer fhore, where to recolleé the ftorms and dif-@ 
ficulties of life will not perhaps be inconfiftent with that) 
blifsful ftate. You did right to call your daughter by her’ 
name ; for you muft needs have had a particular tender’ 
friendfhip for one another, endeared as you were by nature, | 
by having pafled the affetionate years of your youth to-§ 
gether; and by that great foftner and engager of hearts, = 
eae hardfhip. That it was in my power to eafe it a lit-@ 
tle, T account one of the moft exquifite pleafures of my™ 
life.—But enough of this melancholy though not unpleafing | 
ftrain. ' - 
““T efteem you for your fenfible and difinterefted advice™ 
to Mr. Bell, as yon will fee by my Letterto him: as I ap-® 
prove entirely of his marrying again, you may readily afk® 
me why I don’t marry at all. My circumftances have hi-® 
therto been fo variable and uncertain in this flu€iuating 
world, as induce to keep me from engaging in fuch a flate: 
and now, though they are more fettled, and of late (which — 
you will be glad to hear) confiderably improved, I begin 
to think myfelf too far advanced in life for fuch youliaa 


“ 


z fe 1, however. not a little fufpicious that was I to pay 
to Scotland (which [have fome thoughts of doing ae 


repa have always been of opinion that 
om oe make better wives than the ladies of Scotland; and 
“yet, who. more forfaken than they, while the Soci sat are 
continually running abroad all the world over? Some of 
“them, itis true, are wife enough to return for a wife. You 
Tam becinning to make intereft already with the Scots 
Jadies.—But no more of this infeQious fubjeQ— 

me hear from you now.and then; and though I am not a 
— reoular correfpondent, yet perhaps I may mend 1 in that re- 
BRS Remember me kindly to your hufband, and believe 


_ me tobe, 


Your moit ee nar ieores* 
Estee : “James Tomson.” 
{Addrefled) “’Fo bls Thomfon in Larark.” j; 


The HeneTIGnee of ‘Phomfon was fervid, but not active; 
he would give, on all occafions, what affiftance his purfe 
would fupply ; but the offices of intervention or folicitation 
he could not conquer his fluggithnefs fufficiently to perform. 
The altairs of others, however, were not more negleGted 
than his own. He had often felt the inconveniences of 
idlenefs, but he never cured it; and was: fo confcious of 
his own character, that he talked of writing an Eaftern Tale 
Of the Man who loved to be in’ Distress. 

“Among his’ peculiarities was a very unfkilful and inar- 
-ticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or folemn compo- 
fition. He was once reading to Doddington, who, being 
himfelf a reader eminently elegant, was fo much provoked 
by his#odd utterance, that he fnatched the paper from his 
hand, and told him that he did not underftand his own 
werlos. 

The biographer of Thomfon has remarked, that an au- 
thor’s life is beft read in his works; his obfervation was 
not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with Thomfon, 
ence told me, how he heard a lady remarking that fhe ceuid 
eather from his works three parts of his character, that he 
was agreat Lover, a great Swimmer, and rigorously absti- 
nent; but, faid Savage, he knows not any love but that of 
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praife of his foc Ae ities. his Warn al 
Fiendhip, and his adherence to his fitact vais 
the advancement of his reputation: had left them b: 
“Asa writer, he is entitled to one praife of the hi 
kind : his mode of thinking, and of exprefling his thou 
js original. His blank verfe is no more the blank ver 
Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prio 
the-rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his paufes, his 
tion, are of his own growth, without tranfeription,: without 
imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks al. : 
ways as a man of genius; he looks round on Nature an = 
on Life, with the eye which Nature beftows only ona poe 
the eye that diftinguifhes, in every thing prefented to 1 
view, whatever there is on which imagination can delig 
to be detained, and with a mind that at once comprehends 
the vaft, and attends to the minute. The reader of the Sea-¥% 
sons wonders that he never faw before what Thomfon fhews® 
him, and that he. never yet has felt what Thomigng im 3 
prefles. : 
His is one of the works in which blank verfe feems pro O- 
perly ufed; Thomfon’s wide expanfion of general views, and» 
his enumeration of circumftantial varieties, would have) 
been obftruéted and embarraffed by the frequent interfec. 
tion of the fenfe, which are the neceflary efle&ts of rhyme. | 
His defcriptions of extended fcenes and general effects | 
bring before us the whole magnificence of Nature, whether 
pleafing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the {plendour 
of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of | 
Winter, take in their turns pofleffion of the mind. The 
poet leads us through the Bp psaraness of things as isc: are. 
fuccefiively varied ‘by the viciflitudes of the year, agd im- 
parts to us fo much of his own enthufiafm, that our th ughts 
expand with his imagery, and kindle with his fentiments.. 
Nor is the naturalift without his part in entertainment 3° 
for he is affifted to recolle& andto combine, to arrange his 
difcoveries, and to amplify the fphere of his contem pla- : 
tion. 4 
The great defeet of the Seasons is want of method; but. 
for this I know wot that there was any remedy. Of many 
appearances fubfifting all at once, no rule can be given 
why one fhould be penionaa before another; yet the mes 
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"Pur Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my recommen 
tion inferted in the late ColleG@tion; the readers of wh 
‘are to impute to me whatever pleafure or wearimefs t 
may. find in the perulal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomir 
and Yalden, ~ ei 


ISAAC WATTS was born July 17, 1674, at Southamp: 
ton, where his father, of the fame name, kept a boardin 
fchool for young gentlemen, though common report makes ® 
him a fheemaker. _ He appears,from the narrative of Droq 
Gibbons, to have been neither indigent nor illiterate. . 
Ifaac, the eldeft of nine» children, was given to.boo 
from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn: Dati 
when he was-four-years old, I fuppofe, at home. He was 
afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. Pine 
horn, a clergyman, mafter of the Free fchool at Southamps 
ton; to whom the gratitude of his fcholar afterwards in 
fcribed.a Latin ode. ee 
His proficiency at f[chool was fo confpicuous, that a fub- @ 
{cription was propofed for his fupport at the Univerlity 5 @ 
but he declared his refolution to take his lot with the Dif: 
fenters. Such he was, as every Chriftian Church would re- 
joice to have adopted. | x 
He therefore repaired in 1690 to an academy taught by 


JMr. Rowe, where he had for his companions and fellow- 
fludents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. Horte, afterward | 
Archbifhep of Tuam. Some Latin Effays, fuppofed to have 
been written as exerciles at this academy, fhew a degree of § 
Knowledge, both philofophical and theological, fuch as ve- | 
ry few attain to by a much longer courfe of ftudy. ‘ 

He was, as he hints in his Mifcellanies, a maker of ver- 4 
fes from fifteen to fifty, andin his youth he appears to have © 
paid attention to Latin poetry. His verfes to his brother, — 
in the elycontc meafure, written when he was feventeen, — 
are remarkably eafy and elegant. Some of his other odes — 
are déformed by the Pindaric folly then prevailing, amd are — 
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1 ee the ancients ; i his mig 2 bee ie 
no: always exaGily pure,” ; has. fuch copioutnels and. 

endour, as ihews ings he was but a ery: little diftance 
m excellence, > 

- His method of fludy was to panier the contents of his. 
ooks upon his memory by abridging them, and by inter- 
leaving them to amplify one pO with fuppliments from : 
= another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Rowe, who were, 
oy believe, Independents, he communicated in his nine: 
teenth year, 

_ At the age of twenty he left the academy, anil eee two 
- years in fludy and-devotion at the houfe of his father, who 
_ treated him with great tendernefs; and had the happinels, 
- indulged to few parents, of living to fee his fon eminent 
for literature and.venerable for piety. 
He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five years, 
-asdomeflic tutor to his fon; and in that time particularly 
devoted himfelf to the fludy of the Holy Scriptures; and 
- being chofen affiftant to Dr. Chauncey, preached the firft 
time on the birth-day that cempleted his twenty-fourth 
year; probably confidering that as the day of a fecond 
mativity, by which he entered on a new period of exiftence. 
In about three years he fucceeded Dr. Chauncey ;. but, 
foon after his entrance on his charge, he was feized by a 
dangerous illnefs, which funk him to fuch weaknefs, that 
the congregation thought an affiflant neceflary; and appoint 
ed Mr. Price. His health then returned gradually, and he 
performed his duty, till (1712) he was feized by a fever of 
fuch violence and continuance, that, from the feeblenefs 
which it brought upon him, he never perfe€tly recovered, 
This calamitous ftate made the compaflion of his friends 
neceflary, and drew upon him the attention of Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Abney, who received him into his houfe; where, with 
a conftancy of friendfhip and uniformity of condué not of- 
ten to be found, he was treated for thirty-fix years with all 
the kindnefs that friendfhip could prompt, and all the at- 
tention that ref{pect could ditate. Sir Thomas died about 
eight years afterwards; but he continued with the lady and 
her daughters to the end of his life. The lady died about 
a year alter him. 

A coalition like this, a ftlate in which the notions of patro- 
nage and dependence were overpowered by the perception 


. 


~— death, a period of no lefs than thirty-fix years. 
midi of his facred jabours for the glory of Ged, and ¢ 


~ of one wis: ety what he knows, us 
wife to multitudes befides. eons 


ably end Providence Fick: bboy i the Doctor into” 
Thomas Abney’s family, and continued him there 


his generation, he is feized with a mot vidlare and thre 
ening fever, which leaves him opprefled with gr 
nefs, and puts a ftop at leaft to his public fervices for 
yeats. In: this diftrefiing feafon, doubly fo to his atti 
and pious ipirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney 
family, nor ever: removes from it till he had finifhed — 
days. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonftratio s 
of the trueft friendihip. Here, without any care of 
“own, he had every thing which could contribute to the en: 
joyment of life, and faveur the unwearied PEt of his 
ftudies. Here he dwelt in a family, which, for piety, o 
der, harmony, and every virtue, was an houfe | of Go 
Here he had the privilege of a country recefs, the fragran 
bower, the foreading few: the flowery garden, and other. 
advantages,.to footh- his mind and aid his reftoration te 
realth; to yield? him, whenever he chofe them, moft grates 
fulintervals from his laborious fludies, and enable him tol 
yeturn to them with redoubled vigour and delight. Had@ 
it not been for this moft happy event, he might, as to out: | 
ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully, dragged on 
through many more years of langour, and inability for 
public fervice, and even for pr ofitable fudy, or perhaps 
might have funk into his grave under the overwhelming 
load of infirmities in the mid& of his days; and thus the 
church and world would have been deprived of thofe many” 
excellent fermons and works, which he drew up and pub- 
lifhed during his long refidence in this family. In a few 
years after his coming hither, Sir Thomas Abney: dies: : 
but his amiable confort furvives, who fhews the Doétor 
the fame refpect and friendfhip as before, and moft happily 
for him and great ane befides ae as her riches 
avere great, her generofity-and munificence were in full 
proportion; her thread of life was drawn out to a great 
age, even beyond that of the Dottor’s; and thus this ex- 


st 


man ‘through fa kindnefs, ana fe of her’ baeghe 

e prefent Mrs, Elizabeth. Abney, who in'alike de. 
t eemed | end. honoured him, enjoyed all the benefits _ 
licities he experienced at his firlt entrance into this’ 
ily, till his. days were numbered and finifhed, and, like — 
ock of corn in its feafon, he afcended into the regions: 

f swine andimmortal life and joy.” 

_ ifthis quotation has appeared long, let it be confidered 
‘that it comprifes an account of. fix-and-thirty roe and 
2 th ofe the years of Dr. Watts. — 

__ From the time of his reception into it ae his life. 
was no otherwife diverfified than by fucceflive publicati-. 
“ons. The feries of -his works Iam not able to deduce; 
their number, and their variety, fhew the intenfenefs of. 

his induftry, and the extent of his capacity. 

_ He was one of the firft anthors that taught the Diffen- 
eters to court attention by the graces of language. What- 
ever they had among them before, whether of learning or 
“acutenefs, was commonly obicured and blunted by coarfe- 
-nefs and inelegance of ftyle. He thewed them, that. zeal 
and purity might be exprefled and entorced by polifhed 
diction, 

_. He continued to the ‘end of his life the teacher of a con- 
=gregution, and no reader of his works can doubt his fidelity 
pf diligence. In the pulpit, though his low flature, which 

very little exceeded five feet, graced him with no advan- 

tages of appearance, yet. the gravity and propriety of his 
utterance made his difcourfes very eflicacious. I once 

‘mentioned the reputation which Mr. Folter had gained by 

his proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkefworth, who 

told me, that in the art of pronunciation he was far inferior 
to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and fuch his promptitude 
of language, that in the latter part of his life he did not 
pre-comnofe his curfory fermons; but having adjufted the 
heads, and iketched out fome particulars, trafted for fuc- 
cels to his pxtgmparany: Powers: 

He did not endeavour to affift his eloquence by any 
gelticulations ; for, as no cor poe actions have any cor- 
refpondence with theological truth, he did not fee how 
Cees could enforce it. 

= At the conclufion of weighty fentences he gave time, by 
a fiort paufe, for the proper impreflion. 
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“jnereafing the influ nce 
- By his natural temp h 
by his eftablifhed and hal 
modelt, and inoffenfive, 


he lived in the reeiti “of es friend, “he allowed 
- part of :his annual revenue, ‘though the whole wa 
hundred a year; and for ahildren, he condefe: nded to 
afide the fcholar, the philofopher, and the wit, to w 
little poems of devotion, and fyftems of infiru@ion, 
ed. to their wants.and capacities, from the dawn of fea 
through its gradations of advance in the. morning of 
Every man, acquainted with the common principles 
human action, will look with veneration on the writer \ 
is at one time combating Locke, and at another makin 
catechifm for children in their fourth year, A voluntar’ 
defcent from the dignity of fcience is perhaps the hardelt 
leffon that humility can teach. = 
As his mind was capacious, his curiofity excurfive, and 
his induftry continual, his writings are very numerous, . 
and his fubjects various. With his theological works I_am . 
only enough acquainted to admire his meeknefs of oppoliti- 
on, and his mildnefs of cenfure. It was not only in his 
book but in his mind that orthodoxy was united with charity. 
Of his philofophical pieces, his Logic has been received. 
into the univerfities, and therefore wants no private re= 
commendation: if he owes part of it to Le Clerc, it muft 
be confidered that no man who undertakes merely to me-. 
thodife or illuftrate a fyflem, pretends to be its author. 
In his metaphyfical difquifitions, it was obferved by the | 
late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the idea of. : spaee 
with that of empty space, and did not confider that though 
{pace might be without matt er, yet matter being extended, = 
could not be without fpace. 
Few books have been perufed by me with greater pleafure | 
than his Lmprovement of. the Mind, of which the radical} 
principles may indeed be found in Locke’s Conduct of the 
peep a but they are fo expanded and ramified by — 
Vatts, as to confer upon him the merit of a work in the 
higheft degree ufeful and pleafing. Whoever has the Carex: 


ok is not as 01 


- took: in hand was, by his inceffant- folicitude for fouls, 


onverted to ‘Theology. “As piety predominated in his 
mind, it is diffufed over his works: under his direétion it 


ophy is fubfervient to evangelical inftrudtion ; it is diffi. 
‘eult to read a page without learning, or at leaft withing, to 
ap better. The attention is caught by indire& infiruGion, 
and he that fat down ge to 9 reafon i is ona tedden, com- 
epciied to trapce, es 

It was therefore with great aren, Cex in. ae ie 


-ploma, by which he became a Doéter of Divinity. Acade- 
‘mical honours would have more value, if Bey, were always 
eftowed with equal judgment. 

~ He continued many years to ftudy and to preach, and to 
.do good by his inftruétion and example ; till at laft the in- 
 firmities of age difabled him from the more laborious part 
of his riidteral funétions, and, being no longer capable of 
_ publicduty, he offered to remit the falary appendant to it; 
| but his congregation would not accept the refignation. 

‘By degrees his weaknefs increafed, and at laft confined 

_ him to his chamber and his bed; where he was worn gra- 
dually away without pain, till he expired Nov. 25, 17.48, 
in the feventy-filth year of his age. 

Few men have left behind fuch purity of charafter, or 

~fuch monuments of laborious piety. He has provided in- 
ftruction for all ages, from thofle who are lifping their frit 
leffons, to the enlightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor fpiritual nature 
unexamined; he has taught the art of reafoning, and the 
fcience of the flars. 

His character, therefore, muft be formed from the mul- 
tiplicity and diverfity of his attainments, rather than from 
any fingle performance ;- for it would not be fafe to claim 
for him the higheft rank in any fingle denomination of lite- 
rary dignity; yet perhaps there was nothing in which he 
would not have excelled, if he had not divided his powers 
to different purfuits. 

Vor. I, Usa 


received from Edinbureh and Aberdeen an qufelicieod: di: 


S, a be silage with deficienee in his : 


Deas Ee 
‘treatifes” of helen 4 as ining 
his ies produGaens ; but the truth is, that whatever — 


“may be traly faid, Tbeologie Philosephia ancillatur, philo- ~ 


affociated. For. his judgment w exa 
beauties and faults with very. ‘nice difce: n 
-gination, as. the. Dacian Battle proves, was 
active, and the ftores of knowledge | were large by w ic 
fancy was to be fupplied. His ear was well tuned, and k 
diction was elegant and copious. But his devotional 
try is, like that of others, unfatisfattory. - ‘The pauci 
its topics enforces perpetual reputation, and the fan&i 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative di 
is fufiicient for Watts to have done better than others 
no man has done well. — ss 
His poems on other fubjeéts feldom site: ‘higher 
might be expeéted from the amufements of a Man of 
ters, and have different degrees of value as they are mi 
or lefs laboured, or as the oscauat was more or lefs : 
vourable to invention. 


SS, He is particularly unhappy in coi 
ames expreflive of charafters, His lines are common 
fmooth and eafy, and his thoughts always religioufly pure ! 
but whois there that, to fo much piety and innocence,” 
does not with for a greater meafure of fpritelinefs and vi 
_gour? He is at leaft one of the few poets with whom you 
and ignorance may be fafely pleafed; and happy will b 
that reader whofe mind is difpofed by his verfes, or hi 
_profe, to imitate him in all but his non-conformity, to co 
his benevolence to man, and his reverence to God. 


he ‘réceived~ 
fit folic 
erfes, 


of 


‘He ‘after 


Ee Sek, erwar : 
duke of Dorfet, a- 
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_¥equires no uncommon powers ; but the frience; of Philips 
exerted every art to promote hisintereft. Before the ap- 


pe suet foon followed, Ww 
acrimony. The attack and the defence equally: co. 
buted to-flimulate curiofity and continue attention. It- 
be diftovered im the defence, that Prior’s Epilogue 
Phedrahad-a little excited™ jealouly ; and. fomething 
Prior’s plan may - be difcovered i in the pee 0 
tival = 
OF this diinguithed: Epilogue the cenuted au 
the wretched Budgel, whom Addifon ufed to denominate 
the man who calls me cousin; and when he was afked how 
fuch a filly fellow could write fo well, replied, The Epi. 
logue was quite another thing when I saw it first. It was 
known. in. Tonfon’s family, and ‘told to Garrick, that Ad- 
“difon was himfelf the author of it, and that when: it had 
been at -firft printed with his name, he came early in the 
morning, before the copies were diftributed, and ordere 
it to be given to Budgel, that it might add weight to the 
folicitation which he was then making fora place. 
Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His” 
play was applauded ; his tranflations from Sappho had been — 
publithed in the Seuetatas he was animportant and dif- 
tinguifhed affociate of clibs witty and political; and no 
thing was wanting to his happinefs, but that he fhould ee 
fure of its continuance. ‘ 
The work which had procured him the firft notice from 
the public was his fix Paftorals which, flattering the ima= 
gination with Arcadian feenes, probably found many rea- 


* Spence. 


have . long paffed as a pleafing amufement, . 


they not been unhappily too much commended. 
‘he ruitic Poems. of “Pheoavttas ~were fo highly valued — 
the Greeks and Romans, that they attracted the imitati- 
n of Virgil, whofe Eclogues feem to have been confidered 
s precluding all attempts of the fame kind; for no thep- 
herds were taught to fing by any fucceeding poet, till 
Nemefian and Galphurnius ventured their feeble efforts in - 
the lower ave of Latin literature.“ . : 
At the revival of learning in Italy, it was foon difcover- 
ed that a dialogue of imaginary fwains might be compofed 
with httle difliculty ; becanfe the converfation of fhepherds 
excludes profound or refined fentiment; and, for images 
/and deferiptions, Satyrs and Fauns, and Naiads and 
_Dryads, were always within call; and woods and mea- 
_ dows, and hills and rivers, fupplied variety of matter; 
which, having a natural power to footh the mind, did not 
“quickly cloy it. — : : 
_. Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with the 
- novelty of modern Paftorals in Latin. Being not ignorant 
of Greek, and finding nothing in the word Eclorwe of ru- 
ral meaning, he fuppofed it to be corrupted by the copiers, 
and therefore called his own productions #glogues, by 
which he meant to exprefs the talk of goatherds, though it 
will mean only the talk of goats. This new name was 
adopted by fubfequent writers, and amongft others by our 
~ Spenfer. . 

More than a century afterwards (1498), Mantuan pub- 
lithed his Bucolicks with fuch fuccefs, that they were foon 
dignified by Badius with a comment, and, as Scaliger 
complained, received into fchools, and taught as claflical ; 
his complaint was vain, and the practice, however injudi- 
cious, fpread far and continued long. Mantuan was read, 
at leaftin fome of the inferior fchools of this kingdom, to 
the beginning of the prefent century. The fpeakers of 
Mantuan carried their difquifitions beyond the country, to 
cenfure the corruptions of the Church; and from him 
Spenfer learned to employ his {wains on topics of contro- 
Veriy.2 27. 

The Italians foon transferred Paftoral Poetry into their 
own language : Sannazaro wrote Arcadia in profe and verfe ; 

—Taflo and Guarini wrote Favole Boscehareccie, or Sylvan 
Dramas; and all nations of Europe filled volumes with 


Thyrsis and Damon, and Thestylis and Phyllis. 


garne n queen Mary’s d 
ty een, excel and. Dl rT gues and. ‘Men 
feries or book of. ‘Paftorals, nowever, J T know not A 
one had then, lately publifhed, % ex 
Not Jong afterwards Pope made the fir di lay, © 
‘powers in four altorals, written in, a very ifferent for rn, 
Philips had taken, Spenfer, and Pope took Virgil for I 
pase Philips endeayoured - to be natural, Pope 
outed to. be elegal asc aa 
Philips Was DOW. Sroured by. Addifon, and by Addife 
Companions, who were very willing to pufh him into rep 
tation, The Guardian gave an account of Paftoral, pal 
critical, and partly. hiftorical; in. which, when the merul 
of the modern s is compared, Taflo and Guarini are cea, 
fured for remote thoughts and unnatural refinements 3 ; an 
upon the whole, the “Italians and French are all de 
from. rural poetry, and the pipe of the ‘Paftora ae 
ya afcaitted by lawiul inkerit ance from ‘T heocritt s to Vir. 
gu, from Virgil to Spenter, | and from Spenfer to Philips. . 
With Uys inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope we 
not much delighted; he therefore drew a comparifon 
tea BESS performance with his own, in which,. with an 
uncxampled and nnsaualied artifice of irony, though 
pee himlelf always the advantage, he gives the preferen 
tol hilips. ‘Lhe defign of agerandifing himfelf he difguife 
with tuch dexterity, that, though Addifon difcovered ie 
Steele was decided, and was afraid of difpleafing Pope by: 
publifhing his paper Publithed however it was (Guard. 40 Je: 
aid from. “that time Pope and Philips lived in a perpetua : 
reciprocation of malevolence. : 
in poetical powers, of either praife or fatire, there wa 
no. proportion between the combatants; but Phili ys 
though he could not prevail by wit, hoped to “hurt Pop 
with another weapon, and charged him. as Pope thought 
with Addifon’s approbation, as difaffeCted to the, govern Q 
ment. 
itven with this he was not fatished: for, indeed, hone 
is no appearance that any regard was paid to his clamQures 3 


. 
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ote 


eded ‘to gr infts, Ao) ote r > ar0a e " 
ae i threaten etied to” ah ope, “who 
aa tor gecece “exalperated; for in the 
edition of “his Letters _ he calls Philips. rascal, ‘and in 
th Tall fill. charges him with detaining i in| his. bands the 
fubferiptions: for ee delivered: to him by the’ ‘Hanover 


I fuppofe it was never fatpebiea that he meant to appro- 
riate the money; he only delayed, and with fufficient 
neannefs, the Statillestisn. of Ree by whofe profperity lie. 
was pained. - 
~ ‘Men fometimes faffer by injudicious kindnels: : Philips 
became ridiculous, without his own fault, by the abfurd 
admiration. of bis friends, who decorated fin “with honor- 
ary garlands which the firft breath of contradiftion blafied. 
_ When upon the fucceflion of the Houfe of Hanover every 
Avie expected to be happy, Philips feems to have obtain- 
_.ed too little notice; he caught few drops of the ‘golden 
“fhower, though he did not omit what flattery could perform. 
‘He'was only made a Commiffioner of the Lottery, (1717), 
- and, what did not much elevate his charatter, a Juftice of 
_ the Peace. 
The fuccefs of his fir play mult naturally difpofe him 
“to turn his hopes towards the ftage: he did not however 
oon commit himfelf to the mercy of an audience, but coa- 
tented himfelf with the fame already acquired, till after 
nine years he produced (1721) The Briton, a tragedy 
_ which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected; 
though one of the fcenes, between Vanoc the Britifh Prince 
‘and Valens the Roman General, is confefled to be written 
with great dramatic fkill, animated by fpirit truly poetical. 
He had not been idle though he had been filent; for he 
exhibited another tragedy the fame year, on the tery of 
Humphry Duke of Gloucester. This tragedy is only re- 
membered by its title. 
His happieft undertaking was of a paper called The 
Freethinker, in conjunction “with affociates, of whom one 
‘was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minifter of*a parifh in 
Southwark, was of fo much confequence to the govern- 
ment, that he was made firft bifhop of Briftol, and after- 
-wards primate of Ireland, where Me piety and his charity 
“will be long honoured, 
It may eafily be imagined that what’ was printed under 
‘the dire&tion of Bouiter, would have nothing in it indecent 
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| Pat cuesamend it as worthy 0 e 

Boulter was not well qualified to’ 
but he knew how to. practile t the liberality « 
the fidelity of friendfhip. ‘When he was adv 
height of ecclefiaftical’ dignity, he did not t forget 
panion of his labours. Knowing Philips to be fle 
dupported, he took him to Ireland, as. partaker of his fo 
tune; and, making him his fecretary, added fuch’ prefer- | 
ments, as enabled him to reprefent the county of - Armagh 
in the Irifh Parliament. ~ 

In December 1726 he was made fecretary to the Lord 
Chancellor; and in Auguft 1733 became judge of the 
Prerogative Court. aSA 

After the death of his patron he continued fome years in 
Ireland; but at laft longing, as it feems, for his native — 
country, he returned (1748) to-London, kaving doubtlefs © 
furvived molt of his friends and enemies, and among them © 
his dreadful antagonift Pope. He found however the. duke — 
of Neweaftle ftill living; and tohim he dedicated his: os 3 
collected into a volume. — 

Having purchafed an annuity of four hundred Monnds. 
he now certainly hoped to pafs fome years of life in plenty 
and tranquillity; but his hope deceived him: he was — 
{truck witha palfy, and died June 18, 1749, in his feven- ~ 
ty-eighth year. . 

Of his perfonal charaéter all that Ihave heard is, thathe — 
was eminent for bravery and fkill in the fword, and that in — 
converfation he was folemn and pompous. He had great 
fenfibility of cenfure, if judgment may be made by a fin- ; 
gle flory which I heard long ago from Mr. Ing, a gentle- | 
man of great eminence in Staffordthire. ‘* Philips,”’ fays © 
he, ‘“ was once at table, when I afked him, How came thy 
king of Epirus to drive oxen, and to fay Pm goaded on by — 
love? After which quettion he never fpoke again.” : 

Of the Distrest Mother not much is pretended to be his — 
own, and therefore it is no fubjeét of criticifm: his other ~ 
two tragedies, I believe, are not below mediocrity, nor 
above it.. Among the Poems comprifed in the late colle@i-— 
on, the Lezter from Denmark may be juftly pratfed; the 
P aflorals. which by the writer of the Guardian were rank- 
ed as one-of the four genuine produétions of the ruftie 
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figs see PHILIPS. A 


“Mote, cael Erie be ‘defpicable, That. ae exhibit a 
mode of life which does not exift, nor ever exifled, is not 
to be objected; the fuppofition of fuch a ftate is allowed to 


- Paftoral. In his other. poems he cannot be denied the 
 praife of lines fometimes elegant ; but he has feldom much 


force, “or much comprehenfion. ‘The pieces that pleafe 


beft are thofe which, from Pope and Pope’s adherents, 
_ procured him the name of Wamby Pamby, the poems. of 


fhort lines, by which he paid his court to all ages and cha- 


5, racters, from. Walpole the steerer of the realm, to Mifs 


Pulteney in the nurfery, The numbers are f{mooth and 
fpritely, and ape diction is feldom faulty. They are not 
loaded with much thought, yetif they had been written by 
Addifon they would have had admirers: little things are 


- not valued but when they are done by thofe who cannot do 


greater. 
~ In his tranflations from Pindar he found the art of reach- 
ing all the obfcurity of the Theban bard, however he may 
fall below his fablimity ; he will be allowed, if he has lefs 
fire,*to have more {fmoke. © 

He has added nothing to Englifh poetry, yet at leait half 


_ his book deferves to be read: perhaps he valued moft him- 


felf that part, which the critic would reject. 
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(GILBERT WEST is one of the writers of whom I re- 
gret my inability ‘to give a fufficient account; the intelli- 
gence which my enquiries have obtainediis general and, 
feanty.., ee 
ewe the fon of the reverend Dr. Weft; perhaps him 
who publifhed Pindar. at Oxford about the beginning of 
this century. His mother was fifter to Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, afterwards lord Cobham. His father, purpofing to 
educate him for the Church, fent him firft to Eton, and af- 
terwards to Oxford; but he was feduced to a more airy 
mode of life; by a commifhon in a troop of horfe procured 
him by his uncle. as 

~ He continued fome time in the army; though it ts rea- 
fonable to fuppofe that he never funk into a mere foldier, 
nor ever loft the love or much neglected the purfuit of 
learning; and afterwards, finding himfelf more inclined to 
civil employment, he laid down his commiffion, and en- 
gaged in bufinefs under the lord Townfhend, then fecre- 
tary of ftate, with whom he attended the king to Hanover. 

His adherence to lord Townfhend ended in nothing but 
a nomination (May 1729) to be clerk-extraordinary of the 
Privy Council, which produced no immediate profit; for 
it only placed him in a ftate of expeftation and right of 
fuccefhon, and it was very long before a vacancy admitted 
him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and fettled himfelf in a very 
pleafant houfe at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted 
himfelf to learning, and to piety. Of his learning the late 
Collection exhibits evidence, which would have been yet 
fuller if the diflertations which accompany his verfion of 
Pindar had not been improperly omitted. Of his piety the 
influence has, I hope, been extended far by his Observati- 
ons on the Resurrection, publifhed in 174%, for which the 
Univerfity of Oxford created him a Doétor of Laws by 
diploma (March 30, 1748), and would doubtlefs have 
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: reached yet further had he lived to complete what he had 
for fome time meditated, the Evidences of the Truth of the 
New Teftament. Perhaps it may not be without effea to 


tell, that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every» 


morning to his family, and that on Sunday evening he 
_ called his fervants into the parlour, and read to them firll a 
fermon, and then prayers. Crafhaw is now not the only 
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maker of verfes to whom may be given the two venerable. 


names of Poet and Saint. 

He was very often vifited by Lyttleton and Pitt, who, 
when they. were weary of faction and debates, ufed at 
Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, and li- 
terary converfation. There is at Wickham a walk made 
by Pitt; and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham 
Lyttelton received that conviction which produced his 
Dissertation on St. Paul. 

Thefe two illuftrious friends had for a while liftened to 
the blandifhments of infidelity, and when Weft’s book was 
publifhed, it was bought by fome who did not know his 
change of opinion, in expectation of new objeCions againft 
Chriftianity; and as Infidels do not want malignity, they 
revenged the difappointment by calling him a Methoditt. 

Mr. Weft’s income was not large; and his friends en- 
deavoured, but without fuccefs, to obtain an augmentati- 
on. Itis reported, that the education of the young prince 
was offered to him, but that he required a more extenfive 
power of fuperintendenuce than it was thought proper to 
allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived 
to have one of the lucrative clerkfhips of the Privy Council 
{1752), and Mr. Pitt at laf had itin his power to make 
him treafurer of Chelfea Hofpital. 

He was now fufficiently rich; but wealth came too late 
to be long enjoyed: ner could it fecure him from the cala- 
mities of iife; he loft (1755)his only fon; and the year 
after (March 26), a ftroke of the'palfy brought to the grave 
one of the few poets to whom the grave might be without 
its terrors. 

Of his tranflations 1 have only compared the firft Olym- 
pic Ode with the original, and found my expeétation fur- 
paffed, both by its elegance and its exattnefs. He does 
not confine himfelf to his author’s train of ftanzas; for he 
faw that the difference of the languages required a different 
mode of verfification. The firft flrophe is eminently hap- 


‘ 


ay aaGavaet 
‘meaning, who fays, If thou, my soul, wishest to speak of 
games, look not in the desert sky for a planet hotter than the 
sun, nor shall we tell of nobler games than those of Olympta. — 
He is fometimes too paraphraltical. Pindar beltows upon ~ 
Hiero an epithet, which in one word, fignifies delighting 
in horses ; a word which, inthe tranflation, generates thefe © 
Jines ; | | Pio is o Wigtiet ig 


Hiero’s royal brows, whofe care fae oe 
Tends the courfer’s noble breed, : 

Pleas’dto nurle the pregnant mare, 
Pleas’d to train the youthful fteed. 


- 


Pindar fays of Pelops, that be came alone in the dark to the 
White Sea; and Weft, 


Near the billow-hbeaten fide 
Of the foam-befilver’d main, 
Darkling, and alone, he ftood ; 


> 


Which however is lefs exuberant than the former paflage. 

A work of this kind muft, in a minute examination, dif; 
cover many imperfections; but Welt’s verfion, fo far as I - 
have confidered it, appears to be the produ&t of great la- 
bour and great abilities. 

His Institution of the Garter (1742,) is written with 
fuficient knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the © 
age to which it isreferred, and with great elegance of diéti- — 
on; but, for want of a procefs of events, neither know- 
ledge nor elegance preferve the reader from wearinefs. 

His Imitations of Spenser are very fuccefsfully perform-. 
ed, both with refpect to the metre, the language and the 
fiction; and being engaged at once by the excellence of the 
fentiments, and the artifice of the copy, the mind has two - 
amufements together. But fuch compofitions: are not to 
be reckoned among the great atchievements of intellea&,” 
becaufe their effect is local and temporary ; they appeal not 
to reafon or pafiion, but to memory, and prefuppofe an 
accidental or artificial flate of mind. An Imitation of 
Spenter is nothing to a reader, however acute, by whom 
Spenfer has never been perufed. Works of this kind may 
deferve praife, as proofs of great induftry, and great nicety 
of obfervation ; but the highett praife, the praife of genius, 
they cannot claim. ‘The nobleft beauties of art are thofe 
ef which the effet is co-extended with rational nature, or 
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\ \ ILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichefter on the 
twenty-fifth of December, about 1720. His father was a 
hatter, of good reputation. He was in 1733, as Dr. War- 
ton has kindly informed me, admitted fcholar of Winchef- 
ter College, where he was educated by Dr. Burton. His 
Englith exercifes were better than his Latin. 

He firft courted the notice of the public by fome verfes to 
a Lady weeping, publithed in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In.1740, he food firft in the lift ot the fcholars to be 
received in fucceflion at New College; but unhappily there 
was no vacancy. This was the original misfortune of his 
life. He became a Commoner of Queen’s College, pro- 
bably with a feanty maintenance; but was in about half a 
year eleG@ed a Demy of Magdalen College, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Bachelor’s degree, and then fud- 
denly left the Univerfity ; for what reafon I know not that 
he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adven- 
turer, with many projects in his head, and very little mo- 
ney in his pocket. He defigned many works; but his 
great fault was irrefolution, or the frequent calls of imme- 
diate neceflity broke his fchemes, and fuflered him to pur- 
fue no fettled purpofe. A man, doubtful of his dinner, 
or trembling at a creditor, is not much difpofed to ab- 
itracted meditation, or remote enquiries. He publifhed 
propotals for a Hiftory of the Revival of Learning; and I 
have heard him fpealk with great kindnefs of Leo the 
‘fenth, and with keen refentment of his taftelefs fucceffor. 
But probably not a page of the Hiftory was ever written. 
We planned feveral tragedies, but he only planned them. 
He wrote now-and-then odes and other poems, and did 
fomething, however little. 

About this time I fell inte his company. His appear- 
ance, was decent and manly ; his knowledge confiderable, 
his views extenfive, his converfation elegant, and his dif. 
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pofition chearful. By degrees I gained his confidences 


and one day was admitted to him when he was immured 


by a bailiff, that was prowling in the flreet. On this occa. 
fion récourfe was had to the bookfellers, who, on the cre- 
dit of a tranflation of Ariftotle’s Poetics, which he engaged 


to write with a large commentary, advanced as much mo- 
ney as enabled him to efcape into the country. He fhewed 


me the guineas fafe in his hand. Soon afterwards his un- 
cle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left him about two ' 
thoufand pounds;, a fum which Collins could fcarcely 
think exhauftible, and) which he did not live ‘to exhautt: 
The guineas were then repaid, and the tranflation ne- 
glected. Ba oe “se 

But man is not born forhappinefs ; Collins, who, while 
he studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no fooner /ived to 
study than his life was aflailed by more dreadful calamities, 
difeafe and infanity. | 

Having formerly written his character, while perhaps it 
was yet more diltingtly imprefled upon my memory, } fhall 
infert it here. y 

“Mr. Collins'was aman of extenfive literature, and of 
vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only with the 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and Spanifh 
languages. He had employed his mind chiefly upon works 
of fiGion, and fubjects of fancy; and, by indulging fome 
peculiar habits of thought, was eminently delighted with 
thofe fights of imagination which pafs the bounds of na- 
ture, and to which the mind is reconciled only by a paf- 
five acquiefcence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, 
genil, giants, and montters; he delighted to rove through 
the meanders of inchaniment, to gaze on the magnificence 
of golden palaces, to repofe by the water falls of Elyfian 
gardens. ; 

“ This was however the charéter rather of his inclina- 
tion than his genius; the grandeur of wildnefs, and the 
novelty ofextravagance, were always defired by him, but 
were not always attained. Yetas diligence is never whol- 
ly loft; if his efforts fometimes caufed harfhnefs and obf{cu- 
rity, they likewife produced in happier moments fublimity 
and fplendour. This idea which he had formed of excel- 
lence, fed him to oriental R&tions and allegorical imagery ; 


and perhaps, while he was intent upon defcription, he did 


not fufficiently cultivate fentiment. His poems are the pro- 
du@tions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfurnifhed 


3a ag e ~ GOLLINS. 
with: knowledge either of books or life, Bat: foras whee ob: 
- ftruéted in its progrefs ies deviation in uquent of ‘miftaken : 
beauties. ~~ grok. AEE S 

“His morals were pure, and his opinions note: >in a 3 
. long continuance of poverty, and long habits of dffipation, — 
it cannot be expected that any character fhould be exaétly 
uniform. ‘There is a degree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almoft deftroyed; and long affociation with 
fortuitous companions well at laft relax the ftriftnefs of 
truth, and abate the fervour of fincerity. That this man, 
wife and virtuous as he was, pafled always unentangled 
through the {nares of life, it would be prejudice and teme~ 
rity to afirm; but it may be faid that at leaft he preferved 
the fource of action unpolluted; that his principles were 
never fhaken, that his diftin&tions of right and wrong were 
never confounded, and that his fauits had nothing of ma- 
lignity or defign, but proceeded fe fome unexpected 
preflure, or cafual temptation. 

“ The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but 
with pity and fadnefs. He languifhed fome years under 
, that depreffion of mind which enchains the faculties without 
deftroying them, and leaves reafon the knowledge of right 
without the power of purtuing it. Thefe clouds which he 
perceived gathering on his intellects, he endeavoured to 
difperfe by travel, and pafledinto France; but found him- 
felf conftrained to yield to his malady, and returned. He 
was for fome time confined in a houfe of lunatics, and af- 
terwards retired to the care of his fifterin Chichefter, where 
death in 1756 came to his relief. 

“ After his return from France, the writer of this cha- 
racter paid him a vifit at Iflington, where he was waiting ~ 
for his filter, whom he had dire&ted to meet him: there 
was then nothing of diforder difeernable in his mind by any 
but himfelf; but he had withdrawn from ftudy, and tra- 
velled with no other book than an Englith Teftament, fuch 
aus children carry to the fchool: when his friend took it 
into his hand, out of curiofity to fee what companion a Man 
of Letters Sa chofen, [ have but one book, {aid Collins, 
but that is the best.” 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delight- 
ed to converfe, and whom I yet remember with tendernefs. 

He was vifited. at Chichefter, in his laft illnefs, by his 
learned friends Dr.. Warton and his brother; to whom he 
Jpoke with difapprobation ef his Oriental Eclooues, as not 


| 


o ddetey- ea a aoe aber: f his vita an 
3 intellectual powers. What he {poke wanted neither nce ‘ 
; tiben fpirit ; but a few minutes exhaufted.him,-fo that 
_he*was-forced to reft upom the couch, till a fhort ceflation 
reftored his powers, andshe- wenavagain: able to talk. with. his x 
former. VigOUF sy ojos oi ee. Soe les Un can AB Shy iyi ivegs oe He nes ails 
_ © "Phe-approaches of this dreadful sindady, he began to fel 
~ foonm after his uncle’s death; and, with the ufual: weaknefs— 
of men fo difeafed, eagerly {natched that temporary relief 
with which the table and the bottle flatter and feduce. «But 
his health continually declined, pices be. gra more. and. 
more burthenfome to bimfelf. ee 

~ To what I have formerly faid of his epnines a9. he add ee 
‘em ‘that his di@ion was Often harth, unfkilfully laboured, _ 
and injudicioufly» fele@ted. . He affected the obfolete when 
it was not worthy of revival; and he puts:‘his words out 
of the common order, feeming to think; with fome later 
candidates for fame, that not to write profe is certainly to 
write: poetry.. His lines commonly are of flow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clufters of confonents. As men 
are often efteemed who cannot be loved, fo the poetry of 
Collins may fometimes extort Brailes when. it gives little 
pleafure. 

Mr. Collins’s firft production is added here from the 
et Calendar ; 


aod 


‘TO MISS AURELIA eres 
On HER WEEPING AT, HER SISTER’S WEDDING. : 


Ceafe, fair Aurelia, ceafe to mourn ; 
Lament net Hannah’s happy {tate ; 

You may be happy in-your turn, 
And feize the treafure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen ftands, 

And foftly whifpers to your charms ; 
“¢ Meet but your lover in my bands, 
~-* You'll find your fifter in his arms.’’ 


Vor. Il. Yuy 
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Joun DYER, of whom Ihave no other aceount to give — 
than his own Letters, publithed with Hughes’s correfpon- 
dence, and the notes added by the editor, ‘have afforded 
me, was born in 1700, the fecond fon of Robert Dyer of 
Aberglafney, in Caermarthenthire, a folicitor of great ca- 
pacity and note. a 

He pafled through Weftminfter-fchool under the care of 
Dr. Friend, and was then called home to be inftruéted in 
his father’s profeflion. But his father died foon, and he 
tookno delight in the fludy of the-law, but, having always 
amufed himfelf with drawing, ‘refolved to turn painter, 
and become pupil to Mr. Richardfon, an artift “then of 
high reputation, but now better known by his books than: 
by his pictures. ts 

Having ftudied awhile under his maiter, he became, as 
he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered 
about South Wales, and the parts adjacent ; but he mingled 
poetry with painting, and about 1727 printed Grogar 
Hill, in Lewis’s MiiceHany. 

Being, probably, unfatished with his own proficiency, 
he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; and coming 
back in 1740, publifhed the Ruins of Rome. 

If his poem was written foon after his return, he did not 
make much ufe of his acquifitions in painting, whatever 
they might be; for decline of health, and love of ftudy, 
determined him to the church. He therefore entered into 
orders; and, it feems, married about the fame tithe alady 
of the name of Lnsor; “whofe grand-mother,’? fays he, 
“was a Shaklpeare, defeended from a brother of every 
body’s Shakfpeare ;” by her, in 1756, he had a fon and 
three daughters living, 

His ecclefiaftical provifion was a long time but flender. 
His firft patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Cal- 
throp in Leicefterfhire of eighty pounds a year, on which 
he lived ten years, and then exchanged it for Belchford 
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and other expences, took away the profit, - 
In 1757 he publithed the Ficece, his greateft poetical” 
works; of which I will not -fupprefs a ludicrous flory. 
Dodfley the bookfeller was one day mentioning it toa eri- 
tical vifitor, with more expeGation of fuccefs than the other 
could eafily admit. In the converfation the author’s age’ 
was afked; and being reprefented as ‘advanced in. life, 
He will, faid the critic, be buricd in woolen, ~~ 

He did net indeed long furvive that publication, nor 
long enjoy the increafe of his preferments; forin 14758 he 
died... 

Dyer is not a-peet of bulk or dignity fufficient to require 
an elaborate criticifm. Grongar Hill is the happieft of his 
productions: it is not indeed very accurately written ; but 
the fcenes which it difplays are fo pleafing, the images 
which they raife fo welcome to the mind, and the refle&ti- 

’ ons of the writer fo confonant to the general fenfe or expe- 
rience of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be 
read again. 

‘The idea of the Ruins of Rome ftrikes more but pleafes 
lefs,-and the title raifes greater expectation than the per- 
formance -gratifies. Some paflages, however, are con-_ 

ceived with the mind of a poet; as when, in the neigh- 
bourhood of dilapidating Edifices, he fays, 


At dead of night 
The hermit oft, ’mid‘t his crifons, hears, 
Aghaft, the voice of Time difparting towers. 


He Complains that the repair of the houfe at Coningtby, 


Of The Fleece, which never became popular, and is now 
univerfally neglected, 1 can fay little that is likely to recal 
it to attention. The woolcomber and the poet appear to 
me fuch difcordant matures, that an attempt to bring them 
together is to couple the serpent with the fowl. When Dy- 
er, whofe mind was not unpoetical, has done his utmoft, 
by interefting his reader in our native commodity, by 
interfperfing rural imagery, and incidental digreflions, by 
clothing fmall images in great words, and by all the wri- 
ter’s arts of delufion, the meannels naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and manu- 


: rece Rs «Gh aa ewe rami, ce 
eine fink him under stable ap olhon ; and the 
difguit which blank | verle, encumbering and encumbered, — 
-fuperadds to an unpleafing fubject, . foon repeals t the reader, 
however willing to be pleafed.  — : 
Let me however honettly report whatever may. connie 
balance this weight of cenfure. I have been told that 
Akenfide, who, upon a poetical queftion, has a right, to be 
heard, faid, “ That he would regulate his-opinion of the — 
reigning tafte by the fate of Dyer’s. Fleece; for, if that — 
were ill received, he fhould not think it any lange reas : 
fonable to expect fame from excellence.” ey i 
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WW ILLIAM. SHENSTONE; the fon of Thomas Shen- 

ftone and Anne Pen, was born in November 1714, at the 
Leafowes in Hales-Owen, one of thofe infulated diftricts 
which, in the divifion of the kingdom, was appended, for 
fome reafon not now difcoverable, to a diftant county ; and 
which, though furrounded by Warwickthire and Worcef. 
terfhire, belongs to Shropfhire, though perhaps thirty 
miles diflant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of 
the Schoolmisiress has delivered to pofterity; and foon re- 
ceived fuch delight from books, that he was always calling 
for frefh entertainment, and expected that when any of the 
family went to market a new book fhould be brought him, 
which when it came, was in fondnefs carried to bed and 
laid by him. — It is faid, that when his requeit had been ne- 
gleCted, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the fame 
form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went fora while to the Grammar- 
‘{chool in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. 
Crumpton, an eminent fchoolmafter at. Solihul, where he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by the quicknefs of his progreis. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his 
father, and foon after ;Auguft 1729) of his grandfather; and 
was, with his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, 
left to the care of his grandmother, who managed the aaa 

From fchool he was fent in 1732 to Pembroke College 
in Oxford, a, fociety which for half a century has been 
eminent for Englifh poetry and elegant literature. Here it 
appears that he found delight and adva antage; for he con- 
tinued his name in the book ten years, though he took no 
degree. After the-firft four years he put on the Civilian’s 
gown, but without fhewing any intention to engage in the 
profeflion. 


ee a time. ae che went ‘a Oxford, ates death of 
his grandmother devolved his affairs - to the care of the re- 
verend Mr. Dolman of Brome in Stafford thire, es mig 
tention he always mentioned with gratitude. ae 
“At Oxford he employed himfelf upon Englith eacetie oe 
and in 1737 publithed a {mall _Mifcellany,. miepetts his 3 
such Bie 0 

He then for atime wandered about, to aeaiee bimfett 
with life; and was fometimes at London, fometimes at — 
Bath, or any other place of public refort; but “he did not. © 
forget hi§ poetry. He publifhed in 1740 his Judgment of — 
Hercules, addreffled to Mr. Lyttleton, whofe intereft -hée~ 
{upperted with great warmth at an ele€tion; this was two ~ 
years afterwards followed by the Schoolmistress. ~ 

Mr. Dolman, to whofe care be was indebted for his a. : 
and leilure, died in 1745, and the care of his own fortune 
now. fell upon him. He tried to efcape it a while, and 
lived at his houfe with his tenants, who were diftantly ré- 
lated; but, finding that imperfe@ poflefion inconvenient,’ 
he took the whole eflate into his own hands, more to the 
improvement of its beauty than'the increafe of its produce, 

Now was excited his delight in: rural pleafures, amd his 
ain bitten of rural elegance : he began, from this. time.te 
point his profpes, to diverfify his furface, to entangle his 
walks, and to wind his waters; which he did: with: fuch 
judgment and fuch fancy, as made his little domain me 
envy of the great, and the admiration of the fkilful ; 
piace to. be vilited by travellers, and copied by chs acre: 
Whether to plant a walk in uadulating curves, and to plaee 
abench at every turn where there is an object to catch the 
view 3; to make water run where it will be-heard, and to 
Ragnate where it will be feen; to leave intervals.where 
the eye will be pleafed. and to thicken the plantation where 
there is fomething to be hidden, demands any great pow- 
ers of mind, I will not enquire ;, perhaps a fullen and furly 
fpeculator may think fuch performances rather the Jport 
than the bufinefs of human reafon. But it muft be at leaft 
confeffed, that to embellith the form of nature is.an imno- 
cent amufenient; and fome praife muft be allowed by the 
mo{t fupercilions obferverto him, who does beft what fuch 
multitudes are contending todo w rel, 

This praife wasthe praife of Shenflone; but, like all 
other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed witheut tts 
abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and-his rival, 


inhabitants of Hagley a 
the little fellow that was trying to make himfelf admired; 
_ but when by degrees the Leafowes forced themfelves into 
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whofe ‘empire, fpacious and opulent, looked with difdain. 


on the pety Srate that List i Sie oie For a while the 
ected to tell their acquaintance of 


notice, they tock care to defeat the curiofity which they 
could not fupprefs, by conducting their vifitant preverfely 


to “inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at 


the wrong end of a walk to deteQt a deception; injuries of 


_ which Shenftone would heavily complain. Where there is’ 


emulation there will be vanity, and where there is vanity 
there will be folly. : ‘ si 

“The pleafure of Shenftone-was all in his eye: he valued 
what he vatued merely forits looks; nothing raifed his in- 
dignation more tlran to afk if there were any fifhes in his- 


water. 


~ His houfe was mean, and he did not improve it; his 


‘care was of his grounds. When he came home from his 


walks he might find his floors flooded by a fhower through 
the broken roof; but could {pare no money for its repara- 
tion. 

‘Ia time his expences brought clamours about him, that 
overpowered the Iamb’s bleat and the linnet’s fong; and 
his ‘groves were hunted by beings very different from fawns 
and faries.. He fpent his eftate in adorning it, and his 
death was probably haftened by his anxieties. He was a 
lamp that {pent its oil in blazing. Itis faid, that ifhe had 
lived a little longer he would have been aillifled by a penfi- 
on: fuch bounty could not have been ever more properly 
beflowed; but that it was ever afked is not certain; it Is 
too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leafowes, of a putrid fever, about five on 
Friday morning, February 11, 1763; and was buried by 
the fide of his brother in the chureh-yard of Hales-Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have obtained 
the lady, whoever fhe was, to whom his Pastoral Ballad 
was addreffed. He is reprefented by his friend Dodlley as. 
a man of great tendernefs and generofity, kind’to all that 
were within his influence; but, if once offended, not eafily 
appeafed; inattentive to @conemy, and carelefs of his ex; 
pences; in his perfon larger than the middle fize, with 
fomething clumfy in his form ; very negligent of his clothes, | 


‘and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a’ particular 


manner; fer he held that the fafhion was no rule of drefs, 
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and that every | mat 1 was to fait his appearance torkis nat 
‘ral form. irs 

His mind ‘was not very “eolvigreontwes nor his purioltiy’ 
aétive ; he had no value for thofe parts: ‘of i= ea wae 
he had not himfelf cultivated. 


His life was unflained by any crime; the Hlesy on Fosse, 3 


which has been fuppofed to relate an unfortunate and cri- 


minal amour of his own, was known by his friends to have 


been fuggelted by the {tory of Mils Godfrey i in’ Richardfon’ Ss 


Pamela. 


What Gray thought of his charaéter, from the perfal of 


his Letters, was Ste , ficty 
*“ ] have read too an o€tavo volume of Shenftone’s ter 


ters, Poor man! he was always withing for money, for 


fame, and other diilinG@ions: and his whole philofophy 


confifted in living againft his willin retirement, and ina 


place which his talte had adorned; but which he only en- 
joyed when people of note came to fee and commend it: 
his cor refpondence 1 is about notliing elfe but this place and 
his own writings, with two or three neighbouring clergy- 
.men, who wrote verfes too.’ 

His poems confiit of viasias odes, and ballads: humor- 
ous fallies, and moral pieces. 


His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface very | 


judicioufly and difcriminately explained. It is, according 
to his account, the effufion of a contemplative mind, fome- 
times plaintive, and always ferious, and therefore fuperior 


to the glitter of flight ornaments. His compofitions fuit — 


not ill to this deicription. His topics of praife are the 
domettic virtues, and his theughts are pure and fimple; 
but, wanting combination, they. want variety. The peace 
of folitude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
fecurity of.an bumble ftation, can fill but a few pages. 
That of which the eflence is uniformity will be foon de- 
icribed. His Elegies have therefore too much refemblance 
of each other, 

‘The lines are fometimes, fuch as Elegy requires, fmooth 
and ealfy ; But to this prait fe his claim is not conftant: his 
diction is often harfh, improper, and affected; his words 
ul-coined, are ill-chofen, and his phrafe unikilfully in- 
verted, 

The Lyric Poems are almoft all of the light and airy 
Kind, fuch as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the 
load of any weighty meaning. From thefe, however, Az- 
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gar aes ro a. right“to be excepted Sh Sade heard. 


it praifed by a very learned lady ;and though the lings are” 
irregular, and the thoughts. diffuted. with too much verbofi- 
ty, yet it cannot be deénied to contain. Both philolophical 


_ argument and poetical fpirit. _.. 


«Of the reft I. cannot think. any Racetiee ware Skylark Bie 


pleafes me beft, which has. however more of the spigram 


’ than of the ode. 


- But the four parts of his Pastoral Ballad demand. parti- 
cular notice. I cannot but regret that it is pattoral; an 
intelligent reader, acquainted with the fcenes of real life, 
fickens at the mention of the crook, the pipe, the. sheep, 
and the Azds, which it is not neceflary to bring forward to 
notice, for the poet’s art is felection, and he ought to thew. 
tke beauties without the groflnefs of the country life.. His 
ftanza fleems to have been chofen in imitation of ‘Rowe’s ~ 
Despairing Shepherd. 

‘In the firft part are two netiaes: to eee if any mind 
denies its Pema Ys it has no acquaintance with love or 
nature : 

I priz’d every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas’d me before ; 


But now they are paft, and I figh, 
And I grieve that! priz’d them no more. 


When forc’d the fair nymph to forego, 
~ What anguith I felt in my heart! 
Yet I chought—but it might rot be fo, 
?Y was with pain that the faw me depart. 


She gaz’d, asI flowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly difcern; 
So fweetly the bade me adieu, 
I thought that the bade me return. 


In.the fecond this paffage has its prettinefs, though it be 
not equal to the former: 


I have found outa gift. for my fair ; 
[have found where the wood- -pigeons breed : 

But let me that plunder forbear, a 
She will fay. ’twas a barbarous deed : 


For he ne’er could be true, fhe averr’d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

“And I Jov’d-her the more, when I heard 
Such tendernefs fall from her tongue. 


Won. id, ET, 
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How they vary their accentsin vain, 
_Repine ather triumps, anddie, 


— the fourth I find nothing better than this “natural 
firain of Hope : eee 


- Alas! from the day that we met, ~ Geers 
What hope of an end to my woes? a 


~ ‘When J eannot endure to forget 
i The glance that undid my repofe. . 
Yet Time may dinrinifh the pain: Ses ae 
The flower, and the fhrub, and the tree, : 


Which I rear’d for her pleafure in vain, a ee 
In time may have comfortfor me, __ ; 


His Levities are by their title exempted from the feveri- 
ties of criticifm ; yet it may be remarked, in a few words, 
that his humour is fometimes grofs, and feldom fpritely. 

Of the Moral Poems the firft is the Choice of Hercules, 
from Xenophon. The numbers are fmooth, the diétion 
elegant, and the thoughts juft: but fomething of vigour | 
perhaps is ftill to be wifhed, which it might have had by 
brevity and compreflion. His Faze of Delicacy has an air 
of gaiety, but not avery pointed general moral. His blank 
verfes, thofe that can read them may probably find to be 
like the blank verfes of his neighbours. Love and Honour 
is derived from the-old ballad, Did you not hear of a Spanish 
Lady—1 with it well enough to wifh it were in rhyme. 

The Schoolmistress, of which I know not what claim it 
has to ftand. among the Moral Works, is furely the moft 
pleafing of Shenftone’s performances. The adoption of a 
particular ftyle, in light and fhort compofitions, contri- 
butes much to the increafe of pleafure: we are entertained 
at once with two imitations, of nature in the fentiments, of 
the original author in the ftyle, and between them the 
mind is kept in perpetual employment. _ 
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"Tue following Life was written, at my requeft, by a 
gentleman who had better information than J could eafilty ~ 
-have obtained ; and the public will perhaps with that I had 
folicited and obtuined more fuch favours from him, a 


“ Dear Srey = 

“In confequence of our different converfations about an. | 
thentic materials for the Lite of Young, I fend you the fol. — 
lowing detail. It is not, I confefs, immediately in the line 
of my profeflion; but hard indeed is our fate at the bar, if 
we may not call a few hours now and-then our own.” 

“Of great men fomething mulftalways be faid to gratify 
curiolity. Of the great author of the Mieht Thoughts much — 
has been told cf which there never could have been proofs; — 
and little care appears to have been taken to tell that of 
which proofs, with little trouble, might have been precured.” 


EDWARD YOUNG was born at Upham, near Win- 
chefier, in June 1681. He was the fon of Edward Young, 
at that time Fellow of Winchefier College and Retor of 
Upbam; who was the fon of Jo. Young of Woodhay in 
Berkfhire, ftyled by Wood gentleman. In September 1682 
the Poet’s father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bifhop Ward. When 
Ward’s faculties were impaired by age, his duties were ne- 
ceflarily performed by others. We learn from Wood,: that, 
at a vilitatien of Sprat, July the rath, 1686, the Preben- 
dary preached a Latin fermon, afterwards publifhed, with 
which the Bifhop was fo pleafed, that he told the Chapter 
he was concerned to find the preacher had one of the-worft 
prebends in their church. Some time after this, in confe: 
quence of his merit and reputation, or-of the intereft of Lord 
Bardford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of 
fermons, he was appointed chaplain te King William and 
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: cesta faeries to the sisted of Peer Jae. 
sob, who wrote in 1720, fays he was. chaplain and clerk of — 
ithe clofet to the late Queen, who honoured him by ftand- 
“ing god:mother to the Roet. His felowthip of Winchefter he 
Jrefigned’ in: favour'ofa Mr. Harris, who marries his only. 
daughter: The Dean died at Sarum, after a-flort illnefs, 
qv 1705,in the fixtysthird year of his age. On the Sun- 
day alter his deceafe Biihop Burret preached at the cathe- 
‘dral, and began his Sermon with faying, “ Death has been 
-of late walking round us, and. making breach upon breach 
“pon us, and has now ‘carried away the head of this body 
“with a firokes: fo that ~he,» whom you: faw a week ago dif- 
“tributing the: holy: mytteries, is now laid in the duft. .-But 
che flill lives:in the many excellent direGions he has left-us 
-both how to live and how to die.’ 

The Dean placed his fon upon the foundation at Wits 
chetter College, where he hadthimfelf been educated. At 
‘thisfchool Edward: Young remained till the: eleQion after 
“his eighteenth: birth-day, the period at which thofe upon 
“the foundation are fuperannuated. Whether he did not 
betray his abilities early in life, or his mafters*had not fkill 
enough to difcover in their pupil any° marks of genius for 
whichshe merited reward,-or no vacancy at' Oxford afford- 
‘ed them’ an opportunity to beltow upon him» the reward. 
-provided for merit by Williamof Wykeham ; certain it is 
that-to’ am aero fellowdhip our Poet did not fucceed. 
By chanceg or by choice, New College does not number 

among its Feiidyis him who wrote the Wight Thoughts. 

On the'13th of O&ober, 1703, he was entered an Inde- 
spendent Member of New College, that he might live at, 
little expence in the Warden’s lodgings, vho was a parti, 
-¢ular’ friend: of his father, till he fhould be pegs to ftand 
for'a‘fellowthip at All- fouls. In a few months the warden 
of New College died» He then removed to Corpus’ Col- 
lepes. The Prefident of this Society, from regard alfo for 
His father, invited him thither, in order to leftent his acade- 
micalexpences. In 1708, he was nominated to a law fel- 
Jowfhip at All-fouls by Archbifhop Tennifon, into, whofe 
hands it came by devolution: —Such repeated patronage, 
while it juflifies Burnet’s praife of the father, reflects cre- 
dit on the condu& of the fons The manner in which ‘it 
was exerted feems to prove that the father did not leave be- 
hind him much wealth. 
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30m the z3d-of April, 174s, Saiaiaigs sitet his sdopren “86 | 
Bachelor of Civil Laws, and his whee degree on the rot 
= June, r7rg. S249 FRA 

~ Soon after he went to Oxford; he difcomereds: it is faid 
ain inclination for. pupils. Whether he ever: commenced: 
tutorisnot known. None has hitherto boafted to have ré-’ 


ceived bis academical inftruction from the author of the 


Night Thoughts. 


yw 
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dt is certain that his college was proud of him no lefs as 


afeholar than asa poet ; for, in 1716, when the foundati- 


on of the Codrington Library was laid, two -yéars after © 


he had taken his Bachelor’s degree, he was ‘appointed ‘to 
fpeak the Latin oration. This is at leaft particular for 
= dedicated in Englith To rhe Ladies of the Codrington 
Family. ‘to thefe Ladies he fays, “that he was unavoidas 


ly flabg into a fingularity, by being obliged to write an | 


epiille dedicatory void of common-place, and fuch an one 
as was never publifhed before by any author whatever :— 
that this praGtice abfolved them from any obligation of 
reading what was prefemed to them ;—and> that the book- 
ieller approved of it, becaufe it would make people kare; 
was ablurd enough, and perfectly right.” 

Cf this oration there is no appearance in his own editi- 
on of hs works; and prefixed to an edition by Curll and 
Tonfon, in 1741, Is a letter from Young to Curll, if Curll 
may be credited, dated December the 9th, 1739, wherein 
he fays he has not leifure to review what he formerly 
wrote, and adds, ‘‘ ] have not the Epistle to Lord Lans- 
downe. Ifyou will take my advice; I would have+you omit 
that, and the oration on Codringten. Ithink the colle&tion 
will fell better without them.” 

There are who relate, that, when firft Young found him- 
felf independent, and his own mafler at All-fouls, he was 
not the ornament to religion and morality which he nine 
wards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceafed fome time 
before by his death ; and Young was eertainly not atha- 
med to be patronized by the infamous Wharton. But 
Wharton befriended in Young, perhaps, the poet, and par- 
ticularly the tragedian. If virtuous authors muft be pa- 
tronized only by virtuous peers, who fhall point them 
out? 

Yet Pope is faid by Ruffhead: to have told Warburton, 
that “ Young had much of a fublime genius, though with- 


Eee ae 


was perpetually liable to. degenerate into bombatt. This 


made him, pafs a foolish youth, the fport of peers and po. 
ets; but his having a very good heart enabled him to fup- 
-_ port the clerical .charaéter when he: affumed : it, lift wily 


sor tlhe and afterwards with honour.” . 
~ They who :think ill.of Young’s morality: ; in thé ania 


part of his life, may perhaps be wrong ; but Tindal could 


not errin his opinion of Young’s waemth and ability in 
the caufe of religion... Tindal. ufed:to fpend much of his 
time: at All-fouls. .‘* The other.boys,”. faid the atheift, “ I 
ean always anfwer, ‘becaufe Il. always: know whence they 
have. their -arguments, which I have read-an. hundred 
times ; but that fellow Young is continually Esilering me 
with fomething of his own.” 

. After, all, Tindal and the cenfurers of Young may be 
reconecileable. . Young might, fortwo or three years, have 
tried that kind of -life, in which his natural principles 
would not fuffer him to wallow Jong. . If this were fo, he 
has, left: behind.him: not only his evidence in favour of 
virtue, but the. potent. teftimony. of experience againft 
vice. 

We fhall foon fee that.one of his earlieft productions was 
more ierious than what comes from the. generality of un- 
fledged poets. 

Young perhaps eet ae the good fortune of Addifon. to 
the Poem to bis Mayesty, prefented, with a copy of-verfes, 
to Somers ; and hoped that he alfo might :foar-to wealth 
and honours on wings of the fame kind. His firft poetical 
flight. was.when Queen, Anne called up to the Houfe of 
Lords. the fons of the Earls of Northampton and Aylefbury, 
and added, in one day, ten others tothe number of peers. 
In order-to reconcile the. people: to one atleaft of the new 
Lords, he publithed in 1722.4 Epistle to the. Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Lansdowne. In this compofition the 
poet pours out his panegyric withthe extravagance of a 
young man, who thinks his prefent feck .of wealth will 
never be exhautted. 

The poem feems intended alfoto reconcile the public to 
the late peace.» This is endeavoured to be done by fhewing 
that men are flain in wars and that-in peace durvests wave 
and commerce swells ber sail. If this be humanity, ts it 
polities?) Another purpofe-of. this Epiftie appears to have 
been, to prepare the public for the teception of feme tra: 
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out Sspomsidinatkctten: fo. that his. genius, having no basins 
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feen, he advifes its omiffion. The bookfellers inthe late- 
Body of Englith Poetry, fhould have diftinguifhed what was’ 
deliberately rejected by the refpeCtive authors.. ‘This. i 
fhall be careful to do with regard to Young. ‘I think,” 
fays he, “the following pieces in four volumes to be the 
moft excufeable of all that I have written; and I with dess— 
apology was needful for thefe. As there:is- no recalling 
what is got abroad, the pieces here republifhed I have re- 
vifed. and corrected, and rendered them as pardonable as 
it. was in my power to do.” ener 

Shall the gates of repentance be fhut only againft literary 
finners ? | 

When Addifon publifhed Cato in 1713, Young had the 
honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory copy of verfes. 


, This is one of the pieces which the author of the Might’ 


Thoughts did not republith, : 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last Day, Addi- 
fon did not return Young’s compliment; but The English- 
man of October 29, 1713, which was probably written by 
Addifon, {peaks handfomely of this poem. The Last Day 
was publifhed foon after the peace. he vice chancellor’s 
imprimatur, for it was firft printed at Oxford, is dated 
May the roth, 1713. From the Exordium Young appears 
to have [pent fome time on the compofition of*it. While ™ 
other bards with Britain’s hero set their souls on fire, he 
draws, he fays, a deeper fcene. Marlborough bad been 
confidered by Britain as her hero; but, when the Last Day 
was pubhfhed, female cabal had blafted for a time the lau- 


rels of Blenheim. This ferious poem was finifhed by 


Young as early as 1710, before he was thirty; for part of 
it is printed in the Taser. It was infcribed to the Queen; 
ina dedication, which, for fome reafon, he did not admit 
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oetry” are thefe lines, 
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That Y—— is Young, is clear from four other — 
line in the fame poem. ~ SEE ae ARs g 
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.oner? In all modern periods of this country, have not the 
writers on one fide been regularly called Hirelings, and on 
the other Patriots? . ay : 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly political. 
It fpeaks in the higheft terms of the late peace ;—it gives 
her Majefly praife indeed for her victories, but fays, that 
the author is more pleafed to fee her rife from this lower 
world foaring above the clouds, pafling the firft and fecond 
heavens, and leaving the fixed ftars behind her; nor 
will he lofe her there, but keep her ftill in view through 
the boundlefs {paces on the other fide of Creation, in her. 
journey towards eternal blifs, till he behold the heaven of 

_ heavens open, and angels receiving and conveying her 
ftill onward fromthe firetch of his imagination, which tires 
inher purfuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The Queen was foon called away from this lower world, | 
toa place where human praife or human flattery even lefs 
general than this are of little confequence. If. Young 
thought the ‘dedication contained only the praife of truth, 
he fhould not have omitted it in his works. Was he con- 
{cious of the exaggeration of party? Then he fhould not 
have written it. ‘he poem itfelf is not without a glance 

‘Mot. LH: Ere: aes 


Salifbury does not appear in his own edition. | He hopes it | 


may be fome excufe for his prefumption that the flory could 


not have been read without thoughts of the Countefs_ of 


‘ 
~ 


Salifbury, though it had been deditated to another, * To 


behold,” he proceeds, ‘a perfon on/y virtuous, ftirs in-us 


a prudent regret; to behold-a perfon only. amiable to the 
fight, warms us witha religious indignation; but to turn — 
our eyes ona Countels of Salifbury ; gives us pleafure and 


improvement; it works a fort of miracle, occafions. the 
biafs of our nature.to fall off from fin, and makes our very 
fenies and affeCtions converts to our religion, and promo- 
ters of our duty.’ His flattery was as ready for the other 
fex as for ours, and wasat leaft as well adapted. 


Auguft the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jervas, 


that heis juft arrived from Oxford—that every one is much 
concerned for the Queen’s death, but that no panegyrics 
are ready yet for the King. Nothing like friendthip had 
yet taken place between Pope and Young; for, foon after 
the event which Pope mentions, Young publifhed a poem 
on the Queen’s death, and his Majefty’s acceflfion to the 
throne. It is inferibed to Addifon, then fecretary to the 
‘Lords Juftices. Whatever was the obligation which he had 
formerly received from. Anne, the poet appears to.aim at 
fomething of the fame fort from George. Of the poem the 
intention feems to have been, to fhew that he had the fame 
extravagant ftrain of praife for a King as for a Queen. To 


difcover, at the very outfet of a foreigner’s reign, that the — 


Gods blefs his new fubjetts in fuch a King, is fomething 
more than praife. Neither was this deemed one of his 
excuseable pieces, We do not find it in his works. 
Young’s father had been well acquainted with Lady An- 
ne Wharton, the firft wife of Thomas Wharton, Efg. after- 
wards Marquis of Wharton a Lady celebrated for her 
poetical talents by Burnet and by Waller. To the Dean 


s diffol Aa ees a fri fa n 
arquis died in April IyIs, ~The eg ng 
t.year the young Marquis fet out upon his travels, 
hich he returned in about a twelvemonth. The be- 
- ginning of 17 7 carried him to Treland ; where, fays the 
Biographia, ee the feore of his extraordinary. qualitis, he 
had the honour done him of being admitted, though under . 
3 ARE. ‘to. ‘take his. feat in the Houfe of Lords.” 

With this unhappy chara@er it is not unlikely that 

“Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to Richardfon on 
Original Composition, it is clear he was, at {ome period of 
“his life, in that country. % 1 remember,” fays he, in that 
° Letter, {peaking of Swift, “as I and others were taking 

with him anevening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he 

“flopt fhort; we pafied on; but, perceiving he did not fol- 

low us, I went back, and ee him fixed as a flatue, and 
earneftly gazing upward at a noble elm, which in its up- 
permott branches was much withered and decayed. Point- 
_ing a it, ” he faid, “1 fhall be like that tree, I fhall die at 

‘top.”=——Is it not probable, that this vifit to Ireland was 

paid whe he had an opportunity of going: thither with his | 
avowed friend and patron? 

From The Englishman it appears that a tragedy by 
Young was in the theatre fo early as 1713. Yet Busiris 
was not brought upon Drury-Lane Stage till eae It was 
“infcribed to the Dake of Newcaitle, “ “becaufe the late in- 
flances he had received of his Grace’ s undeferved and un- 
“common favour, in an affair of fome confequence, foreign 
to the poco had taken from him the privilege of chufing 
a patron.”? The Dedication he afterwards fuppreffed. 

Busiris was followed in the year 1721 by The Revenge. 
Left at liberty now to chufe his patron, he dedicated this 
famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. “ Your Grace,” 
fays the Dedication, “has been pleafed to make yourlelf 
acceflary to the following fcenes, not only by fuggefting 
the wae beautiful incident in them, but by making all pofli- 
ble provifion for the fuccefs of the whole.” 


: oe Hy ge the de Fee Sak tiatas eriea cis fs t Whar 
thus— Mr. prefent fortune is his bounty, a nd my fs 


his care; which I willventure to fay will be always remem 


bered io his honour, fince he, I know, intended. ee 
rofity as an encouragement to mefit, though, ‘through hi 
-very pardonable partiality to one who bears him fo cater 


—. oe 


a duty and refpeét, I happen to ‘receive the benefit ‘of ity2s ~ 


That he ever had fuch a patron as Wharton, Young,’ took. 


all the pains in his power to conceal from the world, by 4 
excluding this dedication from his works. He fhould have . 
remembered, that he at the fame time concealed his obliga-. 


tion to Wharton for the most beautiful incident in what is 
furely ot his leaft beautiful compofition. The paflaze gat: 
quoted is, in a. poem akerwards addrefled. to a Meal le ye “ 
terally copied :) : TN tcerrs Ba Sets 
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Be this thy seit fmile from bonfire free ; 
~ *? Twas meant for merit, reget ‘fal Oa me: 


While Young, who, in his Howe of Fame, souiaternes 


grevioufly how often dedications wash an Ethiop whitey 


was painting an amiable Duke of Wharton in perifhable. 
profe, Pope was perhaps besinn lag: to defcribe the scorn 


and wonder of his days iv lating verfe. - 


To the patronage of fucha charaéter, had Young fudied 


men as much as Pope, he would have known how little to... 


have trufted. Young, however, was certainly indebted to 


it for fomething material; and the Duke’s regard for 
Young, added to his Lust of Praise, procured to All-fouls 
College a donation, which was not forgotten by the oye 
when he dedicated The Revenge. 3 


It will furprize you to fee me cite fecond Atkins, Cafe » 


136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, rath March 
1740}; as authority for the Life of-a Poet. But Biogra- 
phers do not always find fuch certain guides as the oaths of 
thofe whofe lives they write. Chancellor Hardwicke was 
to determine whether two annuities, granted by the Duke 
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Whartot PaenGitig: were for legal confiderations. One 

was dated the 24th of March 719, and accounted for his 

Grace’s bounty i ina ftyle princely and commendable, if 
~ not legal— ‘confidering that the public good is “advanced. 
by the encouragement of learning and ‘the ‘polite arts, and 

being pleafed therein’ with the attempts of Dr. Young, in 

conlideration” thereof, and of the love he bore. him, Bc.” 
? he other was dated the roth of July, 1722. re he 

Young, on his examination,’ {wore ‘that he quitted the 
Exeter family, and refufed an annuity of rool. which had 
been offered him for his life if he would continue tutor to 
Lord Burleigh, upon the prefling folicitations of the Duke 
of Wharton, and his @race’s aflurances of providing for 
him in’a much more ample manner. It alfo appeared that 
the Duke had given hima bond for 6001. dated the r5th of 
March 1721, in confideration of his taking feveral jour- 
nies, and being at great expences, in order to be chofen 
member’ of thie Houfe of Commons: at the» Duke’s defire, 
and in confideration of his not taking two hvings of 2001. 
and gool:in the gift of All-fouls College, on his Grace’s 
promifes of ferving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his: adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to 
give any account. ‘The attempt toget into Parliament 
was at Cirencefter, where Young ftood a contefted eleétion. 
His Grace difcovered in him talents for oratory as well as 
for poetry. Nor was this judgment wrong. Young, after 
he took orders, became a very popular preacher, aed was 
much followed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, according 
to the Biographia, deferted. As he was preaching in his 
turn at St. James’s, he plainly perceived it was out of his 
power to comitiand the attention of his audience. This fo 
affected the feelings of the preacher, that he fat back in the 
pulpit, and burft into tears. —But we muft purfue his poe- 
tical life. 

In.1719 he lamented the death of Addifon, ina Letter 
addrefied to their common friend Tickell. For the fecret 
hiftory of the following lines, if they contain any, it is now 
vain to feek: 


In joy once joind, in forrow, now, for years—_ 
Partnerin grief, and brother of ny teats, 
Tickell, accept this verfe, thy mournful due. 


means of the feals,. 


+ ob. Parker, tow 


= work the author’ 5 opinion 
— Curll: “ You: feem, in th 
‘omitted what I think may claim the fir 
a Translation from Part of Fob, printec 
~The Dedication, which was only Fallered to See PTE 
‘fon’s edition, while it fpeaks with fatisfa@ion of his- 
fent retirement, feems to make aa Wnufual ftruggle to ef 
from retirement. But every. one who fings in the dark — 
does not fing: frome= joy. -Itas- addreffed, in no common ’ 
- firain of flattery, toa Chancellor, of whom he aeelick sal 
pears ‘to have had no‘kind of knowledge. = | 
Of -his Satires it would not have been impoffible to. fix . 
the dates without the affiftance of firft-editions, which, as 
“you had occafion to obferve in your account of Dryden, 
are with difficulty found. We muft then have referred to 
the Poems, to-difcover when -they-avere-written. For thefe 
internal notes of tinie we {hould not have referred in vain. 
The firfl Satire laments that “ Guilt’s chief foe in Addifon ~ 
is fled. 2. ne tecond, addrefling: hitmitedd, sallésys 2: stag te 


i, thy. saktian fweating for a thyme, 
Thou unambitions fool, atthts lace time ; 
A fool ait ty is a fool indeed. 


The Satires were originaily publifhed epee: in Se! 
under the title of The Universal Passion. Thefe: paffages 
fix the appearance of the firft to about 1725. the time at 
which it came out. As Young feldom fuffered his pen to 
dry, after he had once dipped it in poetry, we may con- 
clude that. he began _ his Satires foon after he had written 
the Paraphrase on Job. ‘The laft- Satire was certainly 
finifhed in the beginaling of the year 1726. In December 
1725 the King, in his paflage from Helvotefluys, efcaped 
with great dificulty from a*ftorm by landing at Rye; and 
the conclufion of the Satire turns the ef cape into a miracle, 
in fuch an encomiaftic ftrain of compliment as poetry” tao 
often feeks to pay to-roy alty. 
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cae set the Txt 6 of thete- poems we learn, ys aay 3 


~ Midi empire’ s charms, how Carolina’ a's ke eae 
~ Glow’ d with the love of virtue sand of art: e 


te ce 


ince the grateful poet tells us in the next’ couplet, : 


ps favour is diffus? d to that degree, 
~ Excefs of goodies | ! ithas dawn’d on me, 


shee 


ie hae 


i Pe 


let: Majetty had ftood godmother, and given her name 
toa daughter of the Lady whom Young married in 1731., 
~The fifth Satire, on Women, was not publifhed till. 1727; 
aid the fixth not till 1728. es 

To thefe Poems,-when, in seat he gathered them nae 
one publication, he prefixed a Preface; in which he ob- 
ferves; that “no man can converfe much in the world, 
but, at what he meets with, he muft either be infenfible or 
grieve, or beangry or {fmile. Now to {mile at it, and turn 
it into’ ridicule,’ adds he, “I think moft- eligible, as ‘it 
hurts ourfelves leaft, and — vice and folly the greatett 
offence: Laughing at the mifcondu& of the world, will, 
in ‘a great fief ve eafe_us of any more difagreeable paffion 
about it! One paflion is more effectually driven out by 
another than by reafon, whatever fome teach.” So wrote, 
and fo of ceurfe thought, the lively and witty Satirift at 

_ the grave age of almoft fifty, who, many years earlier in 
life, wrote the Last Day. After all, Swift pronounced of 
thefe Satires, that they fhould either have been more an- 
gry, or more merry. 

Is it not fomewhat fingular that Young preferved, with- 
out any palliation, this Preface, fo bluntly decifive’in fa- 
vour of laughing at the world, in the fame colledtion of his 
works which contains the mournful angry, gloomy Night 
Thoughts 2 

At the conclufion of the Preface he applies Plato’s beau- 
tiful fable of the Birthof Love to modern poetry, with the 
addition, “that Poetry, like Love, is a little fubjeQ& to 
blindnefs, which makes her miltake her way to preferments 
and honours ; and that fhe retains a dutiful admiration of 
her father’s family; but divides her favours, and generally 
lives with her mother’s relations.” Poetry, it is true, did 
not lead Young to preferments or to honours; but was 
there not fomething like blindnefs inthe flattery which he 
fometimes forced her; and her fifter Profe, to utter? She 
was always, indeed, taught by him to entertain a moft du- 


os Sensi to ee cad Had no- ‘sone wed with fee pe :: 
Plato makes the mother of Love: That he ‘could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears. clearly’from — 
the frequent bounties which: his, gratitude records, and — 
from the wealth which he left behind him. By The Uni- - 
versal Passion he acquired no vulgar fortune,’ “more than 
three thoufand pounds. A confiderable fain hid — already 
been {wallowed up: in the South-Sea. For this lofs he took — 
the vengeance of an author, His Mufe makes Peaties!'s ufe ; 
more than once of a South Sea Dream. | 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manufcript ‘Anec- | 
dotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinson, that Young, 
upon the publication of his Universal Passion, received from 
the Duke of Grafton two thoufand pounds ; andthat, when 
one of his friends exclaimed, Two thousand pounds Sore a 
poem! he faid it was the beft bargain he ever made in his 
life, for the poem was worth four thoufand. 

This ftory may be true; but itfeems to have been raifed 
from the two anfwers of Lord Burghley and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney in Spenfer’s Life. 

After infcribing his Satires, not without the hope of pre- 
ferments and honours, to the Duke of Dorfet, Mr. Dod: 
ington, Mr. Spenfer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germain, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyric. 
In 1726 he addrefled a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of 
which the title fufficiently explains. the intention, If 
Young was a ready celebrator, he did not endeavour, or 
did not choofe, to be a lafting one. The Instalment is 
among the pieces he did not admit into the number of his 
excuseable writings. Yet it contains a couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of beftowing immortality : 


Oh how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name! 


The bounty of the former reign feems to have been con- 
tinued, poffibly increafed, in this. Whatever it was, the 
poet thought he deferved it ; for he was not afhamed to 
acknowledge what, without his acknowledgment, would 
now perhaps never have been known: 


My brealt, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The ftreams of royal bounty, turn’d by thee, 
Refreth the dry domains of poefy, 
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Ifthe purity of modern patriotifm term Young a penfion. — 
er, it muft at leaft be confeffed he was a grateful one. 
_... The reign of the new monarch was uthered in by Young 
- with Ocean, an Ode.. The hint of it was taken from the: 
royal {peech, which. recommended. the increafe and en. 
couragement of the feamen; that they might be invited, 
rather than compelled by force and violence, to enter into the 
service of thetr country ;———a plan which humanity mutt 


— Jament that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, 


to carry into execution. Prefixed to the original publica- 
tion were an Ode tothe King, Pater Patria, and an Lssay 
on Lyric Poetry. Itis but juftice to confefs, that he pre- 
ferved neither of them; and that the ode. itfelf, which in 
the firft edition, and in the lait, confilts of feventy-three 
flanzas, in the author’s own edition is reduced to forty- 
nine. Among the omitted paflages is a Wish, that con- 
cluded the poem, which few would have fufpetted Young 
of forming; and. of which few, after having formed. it, 
would confefs fomething like their fhame by fuppreflion. 

It ftood originally fo high in the author’s opinion, that 
he intitled the Poem, “ Ocean, an Ode, Concluding with 
awish.’ This with confifts of thirteen flanzas. The firft 
runs thus: | 


O may I steal 
Along the vale 
ae Cf humble life, fecure from foes ! 
My friend fincere, 
My judgment clear, 
And gentle bufinefs my repofe! 


The three laft ftanzas are not more remarkable for jult 
rhymes; but, altogether, they will make rather a curious 
page in the life of Young. 


Prophetic fchemes, 

And golden dreams, 
May I, unfanguine, caft away ! 

Have what I save, 

Andlive, not leave, 
Enamoured of the prefent day ! 


My hours my own ! 
My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenve tn content! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honett fame ! 
And fcorn the laboured monument ! 


Wun i; 3°23 


~ Unhurt my urn 
“Vesa all thar great turn > SS 
When mighty nature’s felf thall die, . 
Time ceafe to glide, , 
---». With human. pride, 
_ Sunk in the ocean of eternity! 


Tt is whimfical that he, who was foonto bid adieu to — 
rhyme, fhould fix upon a meafure in which abounds even — 
tofatiety. Ofthis he faid, in his Essay on Lyric Poetry, — 
prefixed to the Poem,—“ For the more Sarmony likewife I 
chofe the frequent return of rhyme, which laid me under — 
greatedifficulties. But difficulties, overcome, give grace — 
and pleafure. Nor can I account for the pleasure of rhyme 
in general (of which the moderns are too fond) but from 
this truth.”” Yet the moderns furely deferve not much 
cenfure for their fondnefs of what, ty his own confeffion, 
affords pleafure, and abounds in harmony. | 

The. next paragraph in his essay did not occur to him 
when he talked of that great turn in the ftanza juft quoted. 
« But then the writer muff take care that the difficulty is 
overcome. That is, he muff make rhyme confiftent with 
as perfect fenfe and expreflion, as could be expeéted if he 
was perfeétly free from that fhackle.” _ 

Another part of this Essay will conviét the following 
ftanza of, what every reader will difcover in it, involunta- 
ry burlefque.” 


The northern blaft, 
The fhattered matt, 
The fyrt, the whirlpool, and the rock, 
The breaking fpout, 
The ffars gone out, 
The boiling ftreight, the monfter’s fhock, 


But would the Englith poets fill quite fo many volumes, 
if all their produ€tions were to be tried, like this, by an 
elaborate eflay on each particular f{pecies of poetry of which 
they exhibit fpecimens? 

If Young be not a Lyric poet, he is at leaft a critic in 
that fort of poetry ; and, if his Lyric poetry can be proved 
bad, it was firft proved fo by his own criticifm. This 
furely is candid. 

Milbourne was flyled by Pope te fairest of Critics, only 
becaufe he exhibited his own verfion of Virgil to be com- 
pared with Dryden’s which he condemned, and with which 


ie 


every reader had it otherwife in his power to compare it. 


Young was furely not the moft unfair of poets for prefixin 
toa Lyric compofition an effay on Lyric poetry fo jutt ae” 
impartial as to condemn himfelf. papbomcecar 

_. We thall foon come to a work, before which we find ine 
deed no critical Effay, but which difdains to fhrink from — 


the touch. ftone of the fevereft critic; and which certainly, — 
as | remember to have heard you fay, if it contains fome of ~ 
the worft, contains alfo feme of the befl things in the lan- © 


guage. 


~ Soon after the appearance of “Ocean,” when he was . 
almoft fifty, Young entered into Orders. In April 1728, 


ors 


not long after he put on the gown, he was appointed chap- 
' lain to George the Second. | 


The tragedy of The Brothers, which was already in re- 
hearfal, he immediately withdrew from the ftage. The 
managers refigned it with fome reluctance to the delicacy of 
the new clergyman. The Epilegue to Y4e Brothers, the 
only appendage to any of his three plays which he added 


himfelf, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. He calls 


it an Aistorical Epiloge. - Finding that Guilt’s dreadful close 
his narrow scene denied, he, in a manner, continues the 


‘tragedy inthe Epilogue, and relates how Rome revenged 


the fhade of Demetrius, and punifhed Perfeus for this 
night's deed. 

Of Young’s taking Orders fomething is told by the bio- 
grapher of Pope, which places the eafinefs and fimplicity 
of the poet ina fingular light. When he determined on, 
the Church, he did not addrefs himfelf to Sherlock, to 


- Atterbury, orto Hare, for the beft inflru€tions in Theolo- 


gy, butto Pope; who, ina youthful frolic, advifed the di- 
ligent perufal of Temas Aquinas. With this treafure 
Young retired from interruption to an obfcure place in the 
fuburbs. His poetical guide to godlinefs hearing nothing 
of him during halfa year, and apprehending he might have 
carried the jeft too far, fought after him, and found him 
juft in time to prevent what Ruffhead calls am irretrievadble 
derangement, 

That attachment to his favourite ftudy which made him 
think a poet the fureft guide in his new profeffion, leit him 
little doubt whether poetry was the fureft path to its ho- 
nours and preferments.- Not long indeed after he took 
Orders, he publifhed in profe, 1728, 4 true Estimate of’ 
Human Iaife, dedicated, notwithftanding the Latin quota- 


+ 


ae 


tions with which. it sbicueeiae ilagauae 3 — a ferme he 
pred before the Bae a ee aes Soe th oe 


Peed Diteourte the shouncer pate; of his ‘ “ ‘Bitimmate,” a 


without ‘which it cannot be called “a true ‘eftimate;??. cs 
though i in 1728 it was announced as “ foon to be publithed, to 
_ never appeared; and his old friends the Mufes were not 


“forgotten. In 1730 he relapfed to poetry, and fent into. 
the world Imperium Pelagi; a Naval Lyric, written in. 
Imitation of Pinilar’s Spirit, occasioned by His Uae: 


Retur n from Hunover, Seprember 1729, and the succee 


Re 
i. 


& 
> 
2 


Peace. It is inferibed to the Duke of Chandos. In es AS = 


Preface we are told, that the Ode is the moit fpirited kind. 
of Poetry, and that the Pindarie is the moft {pirited kind of 
Ode. This: fpeak,”’ he adds, with faficient candour, — 
“at my own very great peril. But truth has an eternal ti- 
tle to our confeifion, though we are fure to fuffer by it.” 
Behold, again, the fairest of pocts. Young's Imperium 
Pclagi,.as wellas his tragedies, was dicyiods in Mielding’s 
Zom “Thi mb; but let us not forget, that it was one-of- his. 
pieces which the author of the Might Thoughts deliberately 
refufed to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he publithed two 
Epilttles to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age, 1730. 
Of thefe poems one occafion feems to have been an appre- 
henfion left, from the livelinefs of his fatires, he fhould 
not be deemed fufficiently ferious for promotion in the 
Church. 

In July 1730 he was prefented by his College to the 
rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordfhire. In May 1731 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Litch- 
field, and widow of Colonel Lee. His connexion with this 
Lady arofe from his father’s acquaintance, already mnen- 
tioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was cohéirefs of 
Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley in Oxfordfhire. Poetry had 
lately been taught by Addifon to afpire to the arms of 
nobi lity, though not with extraordinary happinefs. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave him- 
felfup in fome meafure to the comforts of. his new connex- 
ion, aad to the expectations of that preferment which he 
thought due to his poetical talents, or at leaft, to the man- 
ner in which they had fo frequently been exerted. 
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Bets next production of es Mule was The Sea: =piece, in’ 
two odes. fe ms 

Ee esidn enjoys oe credit of Wat’ is called an “Extempore 

Epigram on Voltaire; who, when he was in ‘England, ri- & 
diculed, in the company of the pes Englith poet; = 
- Milton’ S allegory of Sin and Death ot 


ee as You are fo witty, profligate, and thin, 
i _ At once we chink thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 


| From ‘the iliegite paflage i in’ the. poetical Dedication of 
his Sea- - piece to Voltaire, it teems that his extemporaneous 
E epta ok. if it muft be extemporaneous, for what few will 
now afirm Voltaire to have deferved any reproof, wasfome- 
thing longer than a diftich, and fomething more gentle 
than the diftich juft quoted. 
No ftranger, Sir, though born in foreign elimes. 
On Dorfet downs, when Milton’s page, 
With Sin and Death provok’d thy rage, 
Thy race pee whe footh’d with genile rhymes ; > 


By Dorset do wns he probably meant Mr. Dodington’s feat. 
le Pitt’s Poems is 4n Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at 
_ -Eastbury in Dor setsbire, on the Review at Sarum, L225 


4 While with’ your Dodineton retired you fit, 


Charm’d. with his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 


Thomfon, in his Autumn, addrefing Mr. Dodington, 
calls his feat the feat of the Mutfes, 


Where, in the fecret bower and winding walk, 
Por virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay, 


The praifes Thomfon beftows but a few lines before om 
Philips, the fecond 


Who neoky durft, in rhyme-unfettered verfe, 
With Britifh freedom fing the Bricith fong ; 


added to Thomfon’s example and fuccefs, might perhaps 
induce Young, as we {hall fee prefently, to write his great 
work without rhyme. 

In 1734 he publifhed The foreign Address, or the best 
pes ee Peace ; occasioned by the British Fleet and 
the Posture of Affairs. Written in the Character tee a 
Boilie It is not to be found in the author’s four volumes 


He now cident kas aa des all Raper of overt ink : 
x Spa ‘and perhaps at laft refolved to turn his ambition” 
to fomeé original fpecies of poetry. This poem Inbsrstciche : 
~ with a formal farewel to end whieh few" ae a 
ders will regret : i : 
_ My thell which Clio pave, which. Kings “pind =: 
Which Europe’s eee Genius wae se So 
Adieu ! 


¥ 
Ina fpecies of poetry Pe oe ie own fe next ‘ried: his 
fill, and fucceeded. = 
Of his wife be was deprived in 174. She ae fot in 
her life time, at feventeen years of age, an amiable daugh-— 
ter, who was jult married to Mr. Temple, fon of Lord. 
Palmerfion. “Phis was one of her three children. by Colo- 
nel Lee. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his wife*. 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple have always beén econfidered as- 
Philander and Narcifla. If they were, they did not die 
long before Lady E. Young. How faddenly and how nears 
ly tosether the deaths of the three perfons whom he la- 
ments, happened, mate who has read the Vigbr choughtees 
and who has not read them, needs to-be:informed. 


Infatiate Archer! could not one faffice ? 
Thy fhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was flain ! 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d Hes horn, 


. ees 


To the forrow Young felt at his lofles we are indebted for > 
thefe poems. ‘There is a pleafase fure in fadnefs which 
mourners only know. Of thefe poems the two or three 
firfl have been perufed perhaps more eagerly, and more 
frequently, than the reft. When he got as far as the fourth 
or fifth, his grief was naturally either diminifhed or ex- 
haufled. Ww e find the fame religion, the fame piety ; but 
we hear lefs of Philander and of Narcifla. : 

Mrs. Temple died 22 ber bridal hour at Nice. Taine 
with the reft of her family, accompanied her to the con- 
tinent, 


‘J few, I fnatch’d her fram the tigid North, 
And ‘bore her nearer te the fun. 
= 
* The Irifh Peerage, if authentic, inthe account of Lord Palmer- 


flon’s family, somewhat confuses this kusiness ; but I take what I have 
related tove the fact. 


prere, 
deaths of Philander and Narciffa, than of his wife. But it 
is only for this reafon. He who runs and reads may re- 


fa are often mentioned, and often lamented. To recollect 
Jamentations over the author’s wife, the memory muft have 


him one child, Frederick, now living, to whom the Prince 

: a! Wales was godfather. : 

_ That domeftic grief is, in the firft inftance, to be thank- 
Sn for thefe ornaments to our language it-is impofkble to 
deny. Nor would it be common hardinefs to contend, that 
worldly difeontent had no hand in thefe joint productions 
of poetry” “and piety. Yet am I by no means fure that, at 
any rate, we fhould not have had fomething of the fame 
colour from Youne’s pencil, notwithflanding the livelinefs 
of his fatires. In fo long a life, caules for jdifeontent and 
‘occafions for grief ‘mutt have occurred. - It is not clear to 
‘me that his Mufe was not fitting upon the watch for the 

_ firftt which happened. © Mieht Thoughts were not uncommon 

- .to her, even when -firft fhe vifited the poet, and at a time 

when he himfelf was remarkable neither for gravity nor 

gloominefs. In his Last Day, almoft his earlielt poem, he 
calls her the Melancholy Maid. 


ae 


Teed 


whom difmal fcenes delight, 
Prenneet at tombs and in the realms of Night. 


“In the prayer which concludes the fecond book of the fame 
poem, he fays 


—Oh! permit the gloom of folema night 
To facred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! 


When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is faid by 
Spenee to have fent him a human fkull, with a candle in 
it, as a lamp; and the poet is reported to have uled it. 

What he calls “ The true eftimate of Human Life,” 
which has already been mentioned, exhibits only the 
wrong fide of the tapeftry ; and being afked why he did not 
fhow the right, he is faid to have replied he could not— 
theugh by others it has been told me that this was fiuiihed, 
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elena to. steal aide more reateialicly. on the: 


‘member, that in the Wighs shougbis Philander and Narcif. » 


ah 7 


been. charged with diftin® paflages. This Lady brought - 


hh 


: ~ that a Lady's monkey eel in peer before there 
_ifted any copy. aes Ip 


Still, ts it altogether fair to. “drefs up: she poet forthe ma 
and to. bring the. gloominels, of the Night Thoughts to prove 
the gloominel; of Young, and to fhew that his genius, tik 
the genius of 8 wift, was in fome meafure the fallen a 
ration of difcontent ? : 

From them who anfwer in the ee it heute not De 
concealed that, though Jnvisibilia non decipiunt was in 
fcribed upon a deception in Young’s grounds, and Ambue 
lantes in horto oudierunt vocem Dei on a building im his var-— 
den, his parifh was indebted to the good humour of “the - $ 
author of the Wight Thoughts for an allembly and a ahi : 
ling-green. = 

Whether you think with me, I know nots but hes fae $ 
mous De mortuis nil nisi bonum always appeared to me to — 
favour more of female weaknefs than of manly reafon. He ~ 
that. has too much feeling to Ipeak ill of the dead, who, if - 
they cannot defend themfelves, are at leaft ignorant of his 
abufe, will not hefitate by the moft wanton calumny to de-: 
firoy the quiet, the reputation, the fortune of the living. — 
Cenfure is not heard beneath the tomb any more than © 
praife. De mortuts nil nisi verum—De vivis nil nisi bo- ~ 
num—would approach perhaps much nearer to good fenfe. — 
After all, the few handfuls of remaining duft which once — 
compofed the body of the author of the Micht Thoughts, ~ 
feel not much concern whether Young pafles now for a 
man of forrow, or for a fellow of infinite jest. To this ~ 
favour muft come the whole family of Yorick.—His immor- 
tal part, wherever that now dwells, is till lefs folicitous 
on this head. : 

But to a fon of worth and fenfibility it is of fome little 
confequence whether contemporaries believe, and pofterity 
be taught to believe, that his debauched and reprobate life 
calt a Stygian g sioom over the evening of his father’s days, = 
faved him the trouble of feigning a character completely 
détettable, and fucceeded at lait in bringing his gray airs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

The a ef the world, little fatisfied with invent- 
ing perhaps a melancholy difpofition for the father, proceeds 
next to inventan argument in fupport of their invention, 
and choofes that Lorenzo fhould be Young’s own fon. The 
Biographia and ewery account of Young prettv roundly 

affert this to be the faét; of the abfolute. impofl:bility of 


0 i. ithe, in. Wee dazek: cau wise 
evidence. “Reagers I ‘now there are of a 
an of mind, who will hereafter perufe the Wight 
g: Thownbts with lefs fatisfaétion ; who will with they had itill 
been deceived; who will quarrel with me for difcuvering 
that no fuch charadter as their Lorenzo eve® yet difgraced 
~ human nature, or broke a father’s heart. Yet would thefe 
admirers of the fublime and terrible be offended, pious you 
_ fet them down for cruel and for favage. 
~ » Of this. report, inhuman to’ the furviving fon, if it be 
os untrue, in proportion-as the charaéter of Lorenzo is diabo- 
- lical, where-are we to. find the panels > Perhaps: it. is clear 
from the-poems..._.. 

From the firlt line to the lat of the Night ern ae no 
-_ene- €xpreffion can be difcovered which betrays any thing 
- dike the father. In the fecond Night I find an expréffion 
~ which betrays fomething elle; that Lorenzo was his friend ; 
~- one, it is poflible, of his former companions ;.one of the 

Duke of Wharton’s fet.. The Poet ftyles him gay Friend— 

_ an appellation not very natural from a pious incenfed fa- 

_. ther to fuch a being: as he. paints Lorenzo, and that being 
his fon. 

| ‘But let us fee how “2 has fetched this Aone por- 

trait, from the fight of fome of whofe features the artift 

himfelf mutt have turned away with horror.—A. fubje& 

more fhocking, if kis only child really fat to him, than: the 

crucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon the horr id ftory told 

of which, Young compofed a fhort Poem of fourteen lines 

‘4n the early part of life, which he did not think deferved to 

be. republithed. 
In the firft Wight, the addrefs to the Poet’s fuppofed fon 


ae. 


Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 
In the filth Night— 
And burns Lorenzo ftill for the fublime 
Of life ? to hang his airy neft on high ? 
Is this a picture of the fon of the rettor of Welwyn? 
Eighth Might— 
In foreign realms (fer thou haft travelled far)— 


which even now does not apply to his fon. 
Viorei tL. 3 


In Night five— | 


aS 


So wept Lorenzo fair Clarifla’s fate, 
Who gave thatangel-boy on whom he dotes,, 
And died to give him, orphan’d in his birth | = 


At the beginning of the fifth Mighe we find— 
Lorenzo, to recriminate is jull. Si 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praife. > 


bes 


But, to cut fhort all enquiry; if any one of thefe paffages,, 
if any paffage in the poems be applicable, my friend fhall 


pafs for Lorenzo. The fon of the author of the Mighe 


Thoughts was not old enough, when they were written, to: 


recriminate, or to be a father. The Night Thoughts were 
begun immediately after the mournful events of 1741- 


The firft Nights appear in the books of the company of. “ 


Stationers, as the property of Robert Dodfley, in 1742. 
The Preface to Wight Seven is dated July the 7th, 1744. 
The marriage, in confequenee of which the fuppofed Lo- 
renzo was born, happened in May 1731. Young’s child 
was not born till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finifhed infidel, this father, to whofe education Vice had 
for fome years put the laft hand, was only ezgAt vears old. 


An anecdote of this cruel fort, fo open to eontradiction, 


fo impoffible to be true, who could propagate? Thus eafily 
are blafled the reputations of the living and of’the dead. 


Who then was Lorenzo? exclaim the readers I have. 


mentioned. If he was nothis fon, which would have been 
finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his coufin? 

Thefe are queftions which I do not pretend to anfwer. 
For the fake of human nature, I could wifh Lorenzo to have 
been only the creation of the Poet’s fancy—no more than 
the Quintius of Anti Lucretius, guo nomine, fays Polignac, 
quemvis Atheum intellige. That this was the cafe, many 
expreflions in the Might Toughts would feem to prove, did 
not a paflage in Wight Eight appear to fhew that he had 
fomebody in his eye for the ground-work at leaft of the 
painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned charaters : 
but a writer does not feign a name of which he only gives: 
the initial letter. 


Tell not Califta. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or fend thee to her hermitage with L—. 


Z ve ¥ OEIC. 379 
The Biographia, not fatisfied with pointing out the fon 
wf Yeung,-in that fon’s life-time, as his father’s Lorenzo, 
travels out ofits way intothe hiftery ef the fon, and tells of 
his having been forbidden his college at Oxford for mitbe- 
haviour. How fuch anecdotes, were they true, tend to 
-illuftrate the life of Young, it is not eafy to difcover. If 
the fon of the author of the Might Thoughts was indeed 
forbidden his college for a time, at one of our Univerfities, 
the author of Paradise Lost is by fome fuppofed to have 
Deen difgracefully ejefted from the other. From juvenile 
_ follies who is free? But, whatever the Biographia choofes 
_ torelate, the fon of Young experienced no difmiffion from 
_ his college either lafling or temporary. : 
‘Yet, were nature to indulge him with a fecond youth, 
and to leave him at the fame time the experience of that 
which is paft, he would probably fpend it differently— 
who would not ?—he would certainly be the oceafion of lefs 
aneafinefs to his father. But, from the fame experience, 
he weuld as certainly, in the fame.cafe, be treated ditfer- 
ently by his father. 

Young was a poet; poets, with reverence be it fpoken, 
do not make the beft parents. Dancy and imagination fel- 
dem deign to ftoop from their heights; always ftoep un- 
willingly to the low level of common duties. Aloof from 
vulgar life, they purfue their rapid flight beyond the ken of 
mortals, and defcend not to earth but when obliged by 
mecefity. he profe of ordinary occurrences is beneath 
the dignity of poetry. 

He who is connected with the Author of the Might 
Thoughts only by veneration for the Poet and the Chriftian, 
may be allowed'to obferve, that Young is one of thofe con- 
“cerning whom, as you remark in your account of Addifon, 
‘itis proper rather :to fay “ nothing that is falle than all 
that is true.” . 

But the fon of Young would almoft fooner, I know, pafs 
for a Lorenzo, than fee himfelf vindicated, at the expence 
of his father’s memory, ‘from follies ‘which, if it was blamea- 
ble in a boy to have committed them, it is furely praife- 
worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only unne- 
sceflary, but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Ofthe Might Thoug bts, notwithftanding their author’s 

, profeffed retirement, all are infcribed to great or to growing 
names. He had not yet weaned himfelf from Earls and 
Dukes, from Speakers of the Houfe of Commons, Lords 


Prchester 
himfelf— 
a 

Think no. ny nbeutNL ae Senante a eaives® : 


When late our civil helm was thifting hands, - 
~ So P— thought ; think, better it you can, 


cs it muft be confeffed, that at the concli 
Nine, weary perhaps of courting eee patrons, he tell 
his oul: nt bs he 
. once tories eS a 

Thy ak he, whofe diadem has dropt “gi ee 

You gems of heaven; Erernity thy prize ; 
-""And leave the racers of fhe wou oe own. 


The Fourth Might was Baavenea by “ a eee ‘aaeuTek : 
Mule” to the Honourable Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hard- 
wicke ; who meant to have laid the Mufe under fiill greater 
obligations, by the living of Shenfieldl in Effex, i it had 
become vacant. 

The Firlt Wehr coneludes with this paflage— 


Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides ; 

Or Milton; thee. Ah! , could I ranch your ficain ; 
Or his shi mace Meonides cur own ! 

Man too he fung. Immortal man I fing. 

Oh had he pre{t his theme, purfued the track 
Which opens ovt of darknefs into day ! 

Oh-had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

Soar’d, where I fink, and fung immortal man— 
How had it bleit mankind, andrefcued me! 


- 


To the author of thefe lines was dedicated, in 1756, the 
firft volume of an Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope,* 
which attempted, whether juftly or not, to pluck from 
Pope his Wing of Fire, and te reduce him toa rank at leaft 
one degree lower than the firft clafs of Englifh poets. If 
Young accepted and approved the dedication, he courten- 
anced this attack upoa the fame of him whom he invokes as 
his Mufe. 

Part. of “ paper- fparing” Pope’s Third Beok of the 
Odyssey, depofited in the Mufeum, is written upon the 
back of a Letter fisned E. Young, which is clearly the hand- 
writing of our Young, The Letter: dated only May the 
ad, feems obfcure; but there can be little doubt that the 
friendihip he requefts was a literary one, and that he had 


- ‘Fith arike iG: ‘ies was edited. to a mth who” 
ae difapproved its dodtrine, which Ihave been told by: the au- 
_ thor was not ‘the. cafe; or Young, in his old age, bartered 

‘ a eye a dedication an opinion entertained of his friend 

‘through all that part of life when he muft have been belt 

able to form opinions. | 
_ ’¥From this account of. Young, 1 two or three fhort’ paflages, 

which ftand almoft together in Might Four, fhould not be 
vexcluded,. They afford a picture, by his own. hand, from 

the ftudy of which my readers may choofe to form their 
-.own opinion of the features of his mind, and ine complex- 

ion of his life, 

Ah ga the dire effect 
OF fotki here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old fo gracious (and let that fuffice), 


ane very master knows me not. eh 
: . ‘a 


aye ve been fo ee remember'd, I forgot. 


e235. 


When it in his courtier’s ears g m pour my plaint, 
They drink iras the Ne@ar of the Great; 
And {gueeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. 


Sa) us © Pwtoettold sept ent ah i: 
 Court-favour, wee unions 


if this fong lives, Poiterity fhall ee = io 

~ One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, . 
Who thought ev’n gold might come aday too late: eer a 
Nor on his fubtle death-bed plann’d his fcheine es 
For furare: vacancies in church: or flate, = 


: os Loe x 
Deduct from thie waier sae ‘twice told the period spent aS 


stubborn Troy, and you will ftill leave him: more ‘than ge 


when he fat down to the miferable fiege of court favour. 


He has before told us 
© A fool at 40 1s a foo! indeed.” 


After all, the fiege feems to have been raifed only i in wonté:: 
quence of what the General tho ught his death bed. = 

By thefe extraordinary Poems, written after he was fix- 
ty, of which I have been led to fay fo much, I hope, by the 
-wifh of doing juflice to the living.and the dead, it-was the 
defire of Young to be principally known. He entitled the 
four volumes at he publifhed himfelf, The Works of the 
Author of the Night Thoughts..oWhileit is remembered 
that from thefe he excluded many of his writings, let it not 
be forgotten that the rejeded pieces contained nothing pre- 
jadicial to the caufe of virtue, or of religion. Were every 
thing that Young ever wrote to be publifhed, he would on- 
ly appear perhaps in a lefs refpetable light. as.a poet, and: 
more defpicable as a dedicator: he would not pafsfor @ 
worfe chriftian, or fora worfe man.-—This enviable ace 
is due te Young. Can it be claimed’ by every writer? His 


cedieations, after all, he had perhaps no right to fupprefs.. 


They all, I believe, {peak, not a little to the eredit of his 
gratitude, of favours received; and I know not whether 
the author, who has once folemnly printed an acknowledg- 
ment of afaveur, fhould not always print it. 

Is it to the credit orto the difcredit of Young, as a po- 
et, that of his Might Thoughts the French are particularly 
fond? 

Of the Sls on Lord Aubrey Beauelerk, dated 1740, 

all I know is, that Tfind it in the late body ef Englifh 
Poetry, and = I am forry to find it there. 

Notwithflanding the farewell which he feemed to have 
taken in the Auede Thouchts, of every thing which bore the 
leak refemblance to ambition, he di ipped again in politics. 


a ee, ee ee 


ona ae adhe Hie 4 a ats frien, git ove x Ee 
med Zs 


eet aoe | a i a. 
ne are” 5 ad . 9 
Sore} ise cr 7! Rt en ag gaged eae TS rae cre Ney wn 
Po ain bog aa eee + tt fae oe . 
‘ parse pe, ° r 
Pein igen OY et ISA ; - 
nehir See Karty J 
- pay eres a ; 


Tangy 5 he wrote | Reflections on the public ‘Situation sev the 
oe gdom, addressed ta the Fok of sais ae ie et 


it appears, to behold — 


Seay a Pope- shee Princeling et Eee . 
ee And. whiitle cut-throats, with thofe fwords that ferap’d 
oak _ Their barren rocks for wretched fuflenance, 
eae To cut hiegisee to the Britith throne, 


hice 


: ‘This political poem might be eaifed® a Night Thought. fe 

* deed it was originally printed as the conclufion of the 

7 Thoughts, though he did not gather it id his other 
works. 

Prefixed to thie ened edition of Howe’s Bebiin Medi- 
tations isa Letter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, 
addrefled to Archibald Macauly, Efq. thanking him for the 
book, which he fays “he fhall never lay far out of his 
reach; for a greater demonftration of i a found head and a 
fincere heart he never faw.”— 

In 1753, when The Brothers had Tain ge him above thir- 
ty years, it appeared upon the flage. If any part of his 
fortune had been acquired by fervility of adulation, he now 
determined to deduét from it no inconfiderable fum, as 2 
gift to the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel. To 
this fum he hoped the profits of The Brothers would amount. 
In his calculation he was deceived ; but by the bad fuccels 
of his play the Society was not a lofer. ‘The author made 
up the fum he originally intended, which was a thoufand 
pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a profe pub- 
lication, entitled, The Centaur not fabulous, in six Letters 
to a Priend on the Life in Vogue. The conclufon is dated 
November 29,°1754. In the third Letter is defcribed the 
death-bed of the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, 
and most wretched ir rap ons: His Jaft words were “My 
principles have poifoned my friend, my extravagance has 
beggared my boy, my unkindnefs has murdered my wife !” 
Either Altamont and Lorenzo were the twin prodution of 
fancy, or Young was unlucky enough to know two charac- 
ters who bore no little refemblance to each other in perfee- 
tion of wickednefs. Report has been accuftomed to call 
Altamont Lord Enuften. | 

The Old Man’s Relapse, occafioned by an Epiftle to Wal- 
pole, if it was written by Young, which I much doubt. 
multthave been written very late in life. It has been feen, 


Bese ner ere to ak: 
The lively Letter in profe on Original Composition, d- 
" drefied to Richardion the-avthor of Clarissa, appeared in 
Engg. Though he delpairs * of of. breaking through the 
zen oblirudions of age. one, -eare’ is: incuba | cloud, op 


ells fo pelts pees: yet itis more ‘Vike th Prod 

of untamed, unbridled youth, than of jaded fourfcore. 
Some fevenfold volumes put him in mind of Ovid’s feven-» 
fold: channels of the Nile at the conflagration. Ss ¥ 


—— oftia feptem : 
Pulverulenta vocant, feptem fine dumine valles. = 


bes Bl Bhd ar ich of 


Such deaden labours are like Lycurgus’ s iron “money 7 
which was fo much: lefs in value than in bulk, that it re- 
quired barns for ftrong boxes, and a yoke of oxen to draw 
five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, we muft 
travel, he fays, like Jofeph’s brethren, far for food ; we 
muit vifit the remote and rich antients. But an inventive — 
genius may fafely flay at home; that, like the widow’s 
curfe, is divinely replenifhed from within, and affords asa — 
miraculous delight. He afks why it fhould feem altogether © 
impotible, that Heaven’s lateft editions of the human mind ~ 
may be the moft corredt and fair ? And Jonfon, he tells us, 
was very learned, as Samfon was very ftrong, to his own 
hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down all 
antiquity on his head, and buried himfelf under it. 

Is this ‘‘ care’s incumbent cloud,?*or ‘the frozen“ ob- 
ftrutions of age ?” 

In this letter Pope is feverely cenfured for his “ fall from 
Homer’s numbers. free as air, lofty and harmonious as the 
{pheres, into childith fhackles and tinkling founds; for 
putting Achilles in peticests a lecond time ;”?-—but we are 
told that the dying fwan. talked over an Epic plan with 
Young'a few weeks “before his deceafe. 

Young’s chief inducement to write this letter was, as he 
confeffes, that he might ere@ a monumental marble to the 
memory of an old friend. He, who employed his pious 
pen for almoft the laft time in thus doing juftice to the ex- 
emplary death-bed of Addifon, might probably, at the clofe 


other letter appears. 


death, were indeed fo fent, but were only am introduction 
_ to what was there meant by. The Muse’s latest Spark. The 
- poem ‘is neceflary, whatever may be its merit, fince the 


Tusculum la Trappe. ; 


‘ Love thy country, with it well, 
Not with roo intenfe a care, 

*Tis enough, that, when it fell, 
Thou its ruin didft not fhare. 


Envy’s cenfure, Flattery’s praife, 
With unmov’d indifference view ; 
Learn to tread Life’s dangerous maze, 

With unerring Vircue’s clue. 


i Void of ftrong defire and fear, 
‘Life’s wide ocean truft no more; - 
Strive thy little bark to fteer 
With the tide, but near the fhore. 


Thus prepar’d, thy tharten'd fail 
Shall, whene’er the winds increafe, 
Seizing ‘each propitious gale, 
Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 


Keep thy confcience from offence, 
And tempeftuous paflions free, 
So, when thou art call’d from hence, 


Eafy fhail thy paflage be; 


Eafy fhallthy paflage be, 
Chearful thy allotted ftay, 

Short the account ’twixt God and thee; 
Hope thall meet thee on the way; 


Truth {hall lead thee to the gate, 
Mercy’s felf fhall let thee in, 

Where its never-chanying ftate 
Full perfection fhall begin.” 


Vor, H. 3D 


~The few lines which ftand in the latt edition, as sent by 
Lord Melcombeto Dr. Young, not tong before his Lordship’s 


“of his own lie, aford no a: afiofnd leffon for the deaths of : 


¥ 


~ in the poftfeript he. prise Richardfon, that he will — 
fee in his next how far Addifon is an original. ‘But no- 


fee 


Preface to it is already printed. Lord ss ia bi called his 


aA ge a 


* 

= eat 

Se = 
ah 
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SORE Trappe, the arth ¢ oa. 16x <a 


“Fle Poem: was s ascompanied bys a Letter. A “ z 


hee 
x 


« Dear Sir, 


-“ You feemed to like. the. ode I fent you for your nies ny 
ment; I now fend it you as a prefent. If you pleafe to- 
accept of it, and are willing that our friendfhip fhould be 
known when we are gone, you will be pleafed to leave this. 
among thofe of your own papers that may poflibly fee the 


* light by a pofthumous Babiicme God fend us health while 


we lay, and an eafy journey ! 
“ My dear Dr. Young, 
Yours, moft cordiaHy, 
MeELcoMBE.” 


a 


In 1762, a fhort time before his deatty Young publifhed 
Resignation. Notwithftanding the manner in which it was 
really forced from him by the world, criticifm has treated 
it with no common feverity.- If it fhall be thought not to 
deferve the higheft praife, on the other fide of fourfcore, by 
whom, except Ag Newton and by Waller, has praife been 
merited? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Shakfpeare, 
Iam indebted for the hiftory of Resignation. Obferving 
that Mrs. Bofcawen, in the midft of her grief for the lofs of 
the admiral, derived confolation from the perufal of the 
Night Thoughts, Mrs. Montagu propofed a vifit to the au- 
thor. From converfing with Young, Mrs. Bofcawen derived 
ftill further confolation, and to that vifit fhe and the world 
were indebted for this poem. It compliments Mrs. Mon- 
tagu in the following lines: 


¥et, write I muft, A Lady fues, 
How fhameful her requeft ! 

My brain in labour with dull rhyme, 
Her’s teeming with the belt ! 


And again— 


A friend: you have, and I the fame, 
W hofe prudent foft addrefs 

Will bring to life thofe healing thou ghts 
Which diedin your diftrefs, 


That ae en foirit of tay: tienes Ete His 
- Extra@ing for your eafe,  -* Re pe, 
Will leave to me the dreg, ‘in-thonghts 

~ Too common ; fuch.as thefe, — 


‘a By ie fame Pads Iam enabled to fay, in her own words, 
_ ‘that Young’ S unbounded genius appeared to greater advan- 

tage in the. companion, than ae in the author hat 
the -chriftian was in him a charater {till more ‘infpired, 
more enraptured, more fublime than the. -poet—and that, in 
his ordinary converfation, 


\ 


—letting-down the sido hain from high. 
-He drew his audiesce upward to the fky, 


> 


: Notwithftanding Young had faid, in his Conjectures on 
original Composition, that ‘blank verfe is verfe unfallen, 
uncurit; verie reclaimed, reinthroned in the true language 
of the Gods”———notwithftanding he adminiftered confola- 
‘tion to his own grief in this immortal language—Mrs. 
Bofcawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the chriftian were applying this 
comfort, Young had himfelf occafion for comfort, in confe- 
quence of the fudden death of Richardfon, who was _print- 
‘ing the former part of the poem. Of Richardfon’s deathhe 
fays 


When heaven would kindly fet us free, 
And earth’s enchantment end; 

It takes the moft effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend, 


To Resignation was prefixed -an Bp eloey for its appear- 
ance: to which more:credit is due than to the generality 
of fuch apologies, from Young’s unufual anxiety that ne 
more productions of his old age fhould difgrace his former 
fame. In his will, dated February 1760, ‘he defies of his 
executors, 77 a particular manner, that all his manufcript 
books and writings whatever might be burned, except his 
-book of accounts. 

In September 1764 he added-a kind of codicil, wherein 


he made it his dying-intreaty to his heufekeepe er, to whom 


the left rooo/. that all his manuferipts might be deltreyed as 
foon as he was dead, which would greatly oblige-her  de- 
ceafed friend.” 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly fr friend. 
My tA 4 by f th Afa-he 
fhips, to knowthat Young, either by furviving-tnoie he 


YOUNG. ae, 


loved. or Wy Sire living” thelr: ‘ubasdias oe ecol- 
le& the names of two friends,’ his houfekeeper and a hat er, 
to mention in his will; and it may ferve to reprefs that 
teftamentary pride, which too often feeks. for founc ‘ 
names and titles, to be informed that the author of sie 
Ms kt Thoughts did not bluth to leave alegacy to his 
friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple- gate,” OF 
Hee two remaining friends, ‘one went before Young. — But, 
at eighty-four “ where’’ as he afks in Tbe dns isthat 


* world into which we were born?” 

The fame humility which marked a hatter and a houfe- 
keeper for the friends of the author of the Megbr Thoughts, 
had before beftowed the fame title*on his footie: in an? 
epitaph in his Church-yard upon James Barker, dated — 
1749; which I am glad to find in the late collection of his 
works, 3 

-.. Young and his houfekeeper were ridienled, with more | 
ill nature than wit, in a kind of novel publifhed by Kidgell 
in 1755, called The Card, under-the names of Dr. Elwes” 
and Mrs. Fufby. ; 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain; a period 
was put to the life of Young. : 

He had performed no duty for the laft three or four 
years of his life, but he retained his intelleéts to the laft. 

Much is told in the Liographia, which I know not to 
have been true, of the manner of his burial—of the mafier 
and children of a charity-fchool, which he founded in his 
parifh, who neglected to attend their benefaftor’s corpfe ; 
and of a bell which was not caufed to toll fo often as upon 
thofe occafions bells ufually toll. Had that homanity, 
which is here lavifhed upon things of little confequence ei- 
ther to the living or tothe dead, been fhewn in its proper 
place to the living, I fhould have had lefs to fay about Lo- 
renzo. They who ‘lanient that thefe misfortunes happened 
to Youns, forget the praife he beftows apeu Socrates, in 
the Preface to Wight Seven, for refenting his friend’s re- 
queft about his farier al. 

During fome part of his life Young was abroad, but I 
have not been able to learn any par ticnlars. 


In his feventh Satire he fays, 


When. after battle, I the field have seex 
Spread o’er with ghaftly fhapes which once were men, 


oe.) ee aT 


| And it is known that from this or from fome other field 
_ he once wandered into the enemy’s camp, witha claflic in 
his hand, which he was reading intently; and had fome 
pr cccid to prove that he was only an ablent poet and not 
_ The curious reader of Young’s life will naturally inquire’ 
to what it was owing, that, though he lived almoft forty 
years after he took Orders, which included. one whole 
reign uncommonly long, and part of another, he was never 
_ ‘thought worthy of the leaft preferment. The author of the 
Night Thoughts ended his days upon a Living which came 
to him from his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the Church. 
To fatisfy curiofity of this kind is, at this diflance of time, 
far fromeafy. The parties themfelves know not often, at 
the inftant, why they are negleG@ted, nor why they are pre- 
ferred. The neglect of Young is by fome afcribed to his 
having attached himfelf to the Prince of Wales, and to his 
having preached an offenfive fermon at St. James’s. It has 
been told me, that he had two hundred a year in the late 
-reigsn, by the patronage of Walpole; and that, whenever 
the Kine was reminded of Young, the only anfwer was, be 
bas a pension. All the light thrown on this inquiry, by 
the following Letter from Secker, only ferves to fhew at 
what alate period of life the author of the Might Thoughts 
folicited preferment. ; 


* Deanery of St. Paul’s July 8, 1758. 


“ Good Dr. Young, 

“ Thave long wondered, that more fuitable notice of your 
great merit hath not been taken by perfons in power. But 
how to remedy the omiflion I fee not. No encouragement 
hath ever been given me to mention things of this nature to 
his Majefty.. And theretore, in all likelihood, the only 
confequence of doing it would be weakening the little influ- 
ence, which elfe I may poflibly have on fome other occafi- 
ons.. Your fortune and your reputation fet you above the 
need of advancement; and your fentiments, above that 
concern for it, on your own account, which, on that of 
the Public, is fincerely felt by 

Your loving Brother, 
Tuos. Gant.” 


Se “YOUNG. oe 


At laft, at tthe: age - fouriéore; he was hace in 2765 oy 
Clerk of the Clofet to the Princefs Dowager. Aad oe 

One obflacle muft have ftood not a little in the: away: of . 
that preferment after which his whole life’ panied. Though | 
he took Orders, he never entirely fhook off Politics. He — 
was always the Lion of his mafter Milton, pawing to get - 
free his binder parts. By this condud,, if he gained eer, 
friends, he made many ‘enemies. | 

Again, Young was a poet; and -again, with reverence 
be it {poken, poets by profeffion donot always make the ; 

wbeft clergymen. ifthe author of the Night Thoughts com- 
pofed many fermons, he did not oblige the public with 
many. 

-Befides, in the Jatter part of life, Young was fond ‘of 
holding himfelf out for ‘a man retired from the world. But 
he feemed to have forgotten that the fame verfe which con- 
tains oblitus meorunt, contains alfo obliviscendus & illis. 

The brittle chain of worldly friendfhip and patronage is 
broken as effeGually, when one goes beyond the length of 
at, as whenthe other does: To the veflel which is failing 
from the fhere, it only appears-that the fhore alfo recedes ; 
aa difesitis truly thus. He who-retires ffom the world; 
will find himfetf/in reality, deferted as faft, if not fafter, 
by the worlds The public is not to be treated as the, cox- 
comb treats ‘his miftrefs—to be threatened with defertion, 
gn order to increafe fondnefs. 

Young feems to have been taken at his word. -Notwith- 
ftanding his frequent complaints: of being “negle&ted, no 
hand was reached out to pull him from that retirement of . 
which he declared himfelf enamoured. Alexander affioned 
no palace for the refidence of Diogenes, who boafted his 
see fatisfaGtion with his tub. 

the domefitc manners and petty halves of the author = 
tie vi Miche Thoughts, | hoped to have given you an account 
from the beft authority 3—but who fhall dare to fay, To- 
morrow 1 will be wife or virtuous, or to-morrow I will doa 
Particular thing? Upon enquiring for his houfekeeper, I 
dearned that fre was buried two da ays before I reached the 
town of her abode. 

Ina Letter from. VWicharner, a noble foreigner, to Count 
Haller, Pfeberner favs, “he hastatelv {pent four days with 
Young at Welwyn, where the author tafles all the eafe and 
picafure. mankind can difite. “ Every thing about him 
dhews the man, each individual being placed by rule. Al 
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ms se ae art. He-is very pleafant:i in converfation, 
and extremely polite.’ 

+ This, and more, may poflibly foectrue:s 34 pare Mechanar? $ 
» was a firlt vifit, a.vilit of curiofity and admiration, ies a 
* ovilit which the author expeéied. 

.. Of Edward Young an anecdote which. wanders ieee 
Radeini is not true, that-he was Fielding’ s Parson Adams. 
The original of that famous painting was William Young, 
He too was a clergyman. He fupported an uncomfortable 
exiftence by tranflating for the bookfellers from Greek ; and, 
if he was not his own friend, was at leaft no man’s enemy. 
Yet. the facility with which this report has gained belief in 
the world, argues, were it not fuffiiciently known, that the 
author of the Wight Thoughts. bore fome refemblance to 
Adams. 

The attention Young befiowed upon wa SEES of books 
is not unworthy imitation. _When any pallage pleafed him, 
he appears to have folded down the leaf. On thefe paflages 
he beftowed a fecond reading. But the labours of man are 
too frequently vain. Before he returned, a fecond time, 
to much of what. he had once approved, he died. Many of 
his books, which I have feen, are by thofe notes of approba- 
tion fo fwelled beyond their real bulk,that they will not fhut. 


What though we wade in wealth, or foar in fame } 
Farth’s highelt ftation endsin Here he lies ! 
And duf? to duf? concludes her nobleft fong ! 


The author of thefe lines is not without his Dic jacet. 

By the good fenfe of his fon, it contains none of that 
praife which no marble can make the bad or the foolifh me- 
rit; which, without the direGtion of a ftone or a turf, will 
find its way, fooner or later, to the deferving. 


M.S. 
_. . Optimi parentis 
z Epwarpt Youne, LL. D. 
Hojus Ecclefiz rec. 
Et Elizabeth 
fem, prenobd. 
Conjugis ejus amantiflime 
Pio & gratiffimo animo 
Hoc marmor. pofuit 


ial ‘Filius firperftes. 


oo YOUNG. | 
Is it not firange that the author of the Might Thought? 


fincere with of, 
Dear Sir, 3 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 
. Herserr Crort, Jun. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
_ Sept. 1780. 


P. S. This account of Young was feen by you in manu- 
{cript you know, Sir; and, though I could not prevail on 


has infcribed nO monument.to the memory of his lamented - 
wife ? Yet what marble will endure as long asthe poems ? — 

Such, my good friend, is the account I have been able to 
collect of Young. That it may be long before any thing 
like what Jhave jaf tranfcribed be neceflary for you, is the 


¢ 
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you to make any alterations, you infffted on ftriking out. 


one paflace. only becaufe it faid, that, if I did not. wifh you 
to live long for your fake, 1 did for the fake of myfelf and 
of the world. But this poftfcript you will not fee befere it 
is printed; andI will fay here, in fpite of you, how I feel 
myfelf honoured and bettered by your friendfhip—and that, 
if Ido credit to the church, after which I always longed, 
and for which 1am now going to give in exchange the bar, 
though not at fo late a period of life as Young took Orders, 
it will be owing, in no fmall meafure, to my having had 
the happinefs of calling the author of The Rambler my 
friend. 
H.-C,” 
Oxford, 
Sept. 1782. 


OF Young’s Poems it is difficult to give any general 
charatter; for he has no uniformity of mariner: one of his 
pieces has no great relemblance to another. He began to 
write eariy, and continued long; and at different times had 
different modes of poetical excellence in view. His num- 
bers are fometimes {mooth, and fometimes rugged; his 
ityle is fometimes concatenated, and fometimes abrupt ; 
fometimes diffufive, and fometimes concife. His plan 
feems to have ftarted in his mind at the-prefent moment, 
and his thoughts appear the effe€ts of chance, fometimes 
adverfe, and fometimes lucky, with very little operation of 
judgement. a 

He was not one of the writers whom experience im- 
proves, and who obferving their own faults become gradu- 
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‘ ‘nib ee iia ADneniai gredt 
at ces has. -anesequability and. ‘propriety, which he — e 
_alteliwards. either’ never endeavoured: or never attdinedy — 
“Many, -paragraphs.ate noble; ‘and few aré meany’ yetthe 7 
whole is languid; the plan-is*too’ much extended; and'a?> ‘3 
 fuccedlion of images’ divides and weakens ‘the general’ cons) 
ception; but the great reafon why the reader as difappoint.« 
~ ed i6, that the | thought of the Las1 Day makes every man 
~ more than’ poetical, ‘by {preading over his-mind a general: 
- obfetirity: of facred’ horrur, that ———— earcee Pee 
- difdains expreflion. — * * xs 
ps His ttory of Fane Grey was never popular.’ Tei is written: 
with elegance enough, but Jane i is too heroic to be pitied. 
The Universal Passion. is indeed avery great per- 
_ formance. It ‘is faid to be a feries of Epigrams: >. but if it 
*' be, it is what the author. intended: his endeavour was at 
the production of. friking diflichs aud pointed fentences ; 
and his diflichs have the weight of folid fentiment, and his. 
points the fharpnefs of refifilefs truth. His charaéters are” 
often fele&ted with difcernment, and drawn with nicety; 
his illuftrations are often happy, and his refleftions often 
jut. His {pecies of fatire is between thofe of Horace and 
of Juvenal; he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity 
of numbers, and the morality of Juyenal with greater vari- 
ation of images. He plays, indéed, only on the furface of 
‘life; hé never penetrates the recefles of the mind, and 
therefore the whole power of his poetry is exhaufted by a 
finglé perufal; his conceits pleafe only when they furprife. 

To tranflate he never condefcended, unlefs his Para- 
phrase on Fob may be confidered as a verfion; in which he 
has’ not, Il. think, been unfuccefsful: he indeed favoured 
himfelf,. by chufing. thofe parts which moft cafily admit the 
ornaments of Englith poetry. 

He had deaf: fuccefs in his lyric attempts, in which «he 
feems to have been under fome malignant influence ;~he is? 
always labouring to be great, and at laft is only turgid. 

"In his Mighe Th oughts he has exhibited a very .wide dif- 
play of original poetry, variegated ..w ith= deep reflections 
“and. -ftrikingallufions, a wildernefs of thought, in which 

> the fenality of fancy {catters flowers:of every huevand of 
everyodour. ‘This is cae of the few poems in whieh blank 
verfe could not be changed for rhyme. but with difadvan- 

tage. The -wild diffefion of the fentimients, and the -di- 
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=) es ser oPg Se onhadhs bas pioufnels; parti¢ 
lines‘are hot to be-regarded ; “the power is inthe vhole 
“itt the whole there is a magnificence like. th 
Chinefe Plantation; the magnificence: of evatt 
-endlefs diverfit oe * 
His laft pee was the ‘Resignatio ion; in 5 wht 
-as he was accuftomed, an experiment of. an Ww 
writing, and. fucceeded better than in his 0 
Merchant. It was very fallely reprefented as 
decaying faculties. There is Young in every far 
as he often was in his higheft vigour. *: 
His Tragedies not making part of the Collegtion, Tha 


| forgotten, till Mr. Stevens recalled them to my ‘thoughts by 
remarking, that he feemed to have one favourite cataftro-. 
‘phe, as his thrée Plays all concluded with lavith say 


‘method by which, as Dryden remarked, a poet eafily r 
his fcene of perfons. whom he wants not to. keep alive, 
Busiris there are the greateft ebullitions. of i imagination ; 
but the pride of Bufiris is fuch as no other man. Ape fae 
. and the whole is too remote from, known life to raife a 
grief, terror, or indignation. The Revenge approaches 
much nearer to human practices and manners, and there- 
fore keeps pofleffion of the ftage: the firft deficn feems fug- 


-gefted by Othello; but the refletions, the incidents, and. 


the diction, are original. The moral -obfervations are “fo 
introduced, and fo exprefled, as to have all the novelty that 


can be required. Of The Brothers I may be allowed to fay . 


nothing, fince nothing was'ever faid of it by the Public. 
It muft be allowed of Young’s poetry, that it abounds 
in thought, but without mueh accuracy or fele@ion. When 


he lays hold of an illuftration, he purfues it beyond expec-_ 


tation, fometimes happily, as in his paraltel of Quicksilver 
with Pleasure, which Ihave heard repeated with approba- 
tion by a Lady, of whofe praife he would have been juftl 

prey and which is very ingenious, very fubtle, and Agee 
exact; but fometimes he is lefs lucky, as when, in hi 
Night Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, that th 


orbs, flaming in fpace, “might be called the cluster of Crea- | 


tion, hethinks on a clufter of graj os, and fays, that they 
all hang on the great Vine, drinking the “ neGareous | juice 
of immortal Life.” 


; 
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YOUNG: Sager 


2: His conceits are fotitimes yet lefs valuable ; in ah Last 
i = ‘he hopes to illuftrate the re-aflembly of the atoms.that 


ofe the human. body at the Trump of Doom, by, the 


E tolledtion of bees into a: {warm at the tinkling of a pan. — 


> The Prophet fays-of T yre, that her Merchants are Prin: 
ces; Young fays of. ‘Vyre in his Merchant,. 


. Her merchants Princes, and each deck a throne. 


Let ibiHictatte try togo beyond him. * *: 

“He has the trick of" joining the turgid and familiar: to 
buy the allianee of Britain, Climes were paid down. Anti- 
thefis is his favourite. They for kindness hate; and because 
she’s right, she’s eter in the wrong, 

His verfification is his own, Aeithes his biank nor his 
thy ming lines have any refemblance to thofe of former 
writers: he picks up no hemittichs, he copies no favourite 
‘exprefions; he feems to have ‘laid up no flores of thought 
‘or diction, but to owe all to the fortuitous fwegeftions of the 
prefent moment. Yet Thave reafon to believe that, when 
‘once he had formed anew defien, he then laboured it with 
very patient induftry,-and that he compofed with great la- 
bour, and frequent revifions. 

His verfes are formed by no certain model; for he is no 
more like himfelf in his different productions than he is 
‘Vike others.. He feems never to have ftudied profody, nor 
‘to have had any direftion but from his ownear. But, with 
all his defects, he'was a man of genius and a poet. 
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Orv: DAVID MALLET, having a no written = ar 1 
am ablé to give no other account than fuch as is fupplied by 
the: ainviborited loguacity of common fame, and a: very 
flight | nerfonal knowledge. ; x 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a clan that 


“became, about fixty: years ago, under the Fondue of Robin | 


Roy, fo formidable ‘and fo infamous for violeace and rob- 
bery, that the name was annulled bya legal abolition; and 
when they were all-to -denominate themfelves.anew, the 
father, ¥ fuppole, of this anther called himfelf Malloch. 

David’ Malloch was; by the penury of his parents, com- 
pelled. to be Yanitor of the’ High School at Mdiuburgh; a 
mean office, of. which he did not afterwards delight to hear. 
But he furmounted the difadvantages of his birth: and for- 
tune; for when the Duke of Montrofe applied to the Col- 
lece of Edinbureh fora tutor to-educate his fons, Malloch 
‘was recommended; *and I never heard that he difhonoured 
his credentials. 

When his pupils were fent to fee the world, they were 
entruiled to his care; and having condu@ed them round 
the common circle of modiih travels, he returned with 
them to- London, where, by the influence of the fa mily t in 
which he -refided, = naturally © gained admifhon to many 
perfons of the hichefPrank, and the higheft character, to 
wits, nobles, and fateiiee: 

Of bis works, I’ know not whether T can trace the feries. 
His firft production was Williah and Margaret* ; of which, 
theugh it contains nothing very firtking or difficult, he has 
been envied the reputation » and plagiarifm has been bold- 
ly charged, but never proved. 


* Mallet’s Villian and Marvaret was printed in Aaron Hill’s Plain 
Dealer, No. 26, July 24, 1724. In its original flate it was very 
di ferent from what it is in the lafi edition of his works. 


“MALLET, eee a4 i ioe: 


ng iieae he publithed ae Bepubstivn ( ae 
ad ultory and. capricious view of fuch fcenes of Nature as 
! pee Jed him, orshis knowledge enabled him, to de-— 
a “It is not devoid of: pestical tpirit. Many of the 
4 images are firikingy and many of the paragraphs are ele- 
gant. The caft of diQion feems to be copied from Thom. 
fon, whole Seasons were then in their full bleflom of repu- 
tation. He has Vhomfon’s beauties and his faults. 
His poem on Verbal Criticism (1732) was written to pay, 
court to Pope, on a fubje& which he either did not under- 
ftand or. willingly. milreprefented; and is little more than 
au improvement, or rather expantion, of a fragment which 
Pope printed ina Mi fceliany long before he engrafted it 
into.a regular poem, «There is in this piece more pertnefs 
_ than wit, and more confidence than knowledge. The ver- 
— fiftcation -is tolerable, nor can criticifm allow it a higher 
praife.=. 

His firtt Gans was Lurydice, “agted at: Drury-Lane in 
173 345 of which I know not the reception-nor the merit, 
but have heard it mentioned as a mean performance. He 
was not then too high to accept a Prologue and Epilogue 
from Aarov Hill, neither of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from hisnative pronunciation, 
fo as to be no longer diftinguifhed as a Scot, he féems in- 
clined to-difencumber himfelf.from all adherences of his 
original, and took, upon him to change his. name from 
Scotch Malloch ta Englifh Mallet, without any imaginable 
reafon..of preference which the-eye or ear can difcover. 
What other proofs he gave of difrefpec to his native coun- 
try J know not; -but it was remarked of him; that he was, 
the only Scot whom Scotchmen didnot commend. 

About this time Pope, whom he vifited familiarly, pub-+ 
lifhed-his. Lssay.on Man, but concealed the author;-and 
when Mallet entered one day, Pope afked. him: flightly 
what there was-new. Mallet told him, that the newelt 

piece was fomething called an Lssay.on Man, which he 
had infpe&ed idly ; and feeing the utter inability of the au- 
thor, who bad neither fkill in writing nor knowledge of his 
fubje&, had tofled it away. Pope, to punith his felf-con- 
ceit, told him the fecret. 

A  newredition of the works of Bacon being prepared 
(17.40) forthe prefs, Mallet wasemployed to prefix a dite; 
which he has written with elegance, perhaps with fome af: 
feGtation; but with fo much«more knowledge of h rifory 
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— feeretary, with a falary of two hundre 
~ 'Thomfon likewtfe hada penfion; and th 


ands: fettinghimfelf atike headof the 
- parate Court, he endeavoured to:iner 
the patronage of literature, and made 


in the-eompofition -of:the. Mafque'of Alfred: 
_origimal fete-was played at Cliefden im 17.4 ere 
wards almolt -wholly. changed by. Mallet, and brught t 7Or 
the Rage at Drary-Lane in 17525 but with no great fuccefs. 
Mallet, in as familiar’ converfation with Garrick, oo0n, 
courfing of the diligence which he was then exerting u 
the Life of Marlborough, let him’ know that inthe feries of — 
— men, quickly to- be exhibited, he fhould Eada Ge 
_ forthe hero of the theatre. » Garrick profeffed sto © 5 
by what artifice he could be introduced; but Mallet’ let 
dim know,:that by adexterous:qnticipation, he 
Shines confpicuous place. . “ Mre Mallet?” ‘tay Curette, 
it his gratitude of < ‘exaltation, “shave. you left off to write 
for the f Rage 2?) Mallet then confeffed that be had a drama _ 
va bis hands.) “Gectiok promifed to att it; and wyree ge 
xT ole <7 arpa 
The long retardation of the Life of ee Duke of Maribs- | 
rough fhews, ee trong conviction, how little confidence 
can. be: place .. ofthe afar renown. When he died, it~ 
was fton: dete aaa that his ftory thould be delivered to — 
polecity s ea nt the papers fuppofed to contain the neceffary 
information were delivered to. the lord Molefworthy who | 
had been bis favourite in’ Flanders. When Molefworth 
died, the-fame: papers were: transferred with the fame deé- 
fien to Sir Richard Steele, who in fome of his exigences 
putthem ia pawns They then remained with the old 
duchefs, who invher wilh afgened the tafk to Glover and 
PMatlet, with a.reward:of a thodfand pounds, and a prohi-— 
bition to infert any verfes.. Glover -réjeted, I feppofe, 
_ with difdain the legacy, and devolved: the whole: work np-— 
on Mallet; who had from the late Duke of Marlbor ough a 
penfion to promote his induftry, amd whe talked<ofsthe dif. 
coveries which he made; but left not, when he died, any 
hiftorical labours behind him. : 


‘ 
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ies aaa aan: “This tragedy was dedi 
a ted to: the, Prince his mafiers  It-was acted: at “Drury. a 
eg ABET ID: fi sand sviualsvell-sxehvea but Was never a 
@ “ara ees asekserie ee Cee eee seter ears 
Laka eR ee Aries a Se Bees: 
: the Malque-of dived, in-conjun@ion with Thomfon. — 
_ .»For fometime atterwards he lay at reft. After a long i ine 
z terval, his next. work. was- Amyntor and Theodora (1747), 
along ftory in blank verfe ; in which it cannot be denied 
r. that there is copioufnels and elegance of language, vi- 
gour of fentiment, and imagery well aie tsiee to take pof- 
feflion of the fancy. » But itis blank verfe. This he fold 
to Vaillant for one-hundred and twenty pounds. T he firft 
ie: was not great, and it is now loftin forgetfulnels. 

Mallet, by addrefs -or accident, perhaps by his depen- 
danke on the prince, found his way to Bolingbroke ; a 
man whofe pride and petulance made his kindnefs difficult 
to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet» was content to court 
by an act, which, I hope, was unwillingly performed.— 
When it-was found that Pope had clandeftinely printedan ~ 
unauthorifed number of the pamphlet called The Patrioe 
King, Bolingbroke, ina fit of ufelefs fury, refolved to 
blaft his memory, and employed Mallet (1747) as the ex- 
ecutioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or 
had not fpirit, to refufe-the ofice ; and was rewarded not 
long after with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke’s works. . 

Many of the political pieces had been written during 
the cppofition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he 
fuppofed, in perpetuity... Thefe, among the. reft, were 
claimed by the will. The quellion was -referred to ar~ 
bitrators ; but when they decided againit Mallet, ‘he refu- 
fed-to yield to the award ; and by the help of Millar the 
bookfeller, publifhed all that he could find, but with fuc- 
cefs very much below his expectations. 

In'1753,\ his mafque of Britannia was atted at Drivy- 
Lane, and: his tragedy of Elvira in 1763 3 im which year 
he wasappointed keeper of the book of Entries for fhips ia 
the part of London. 
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neo by ill ‘fuccefs, he was ate to. cur the 
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public vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a EeirchaReeee Ss 


fatioh under the chara@er ofa Plain Man. ‘The paper: was” 


with great induflry cireulated and difperfed ; and he, for 


his feafonable intervention, had a confiderable ‘penfion’be> ” 


ett 


ftowed upon him, which he retained to his~death. 


Towards the oa of his life he went with his wife to - 


France ; but after a while, finding his health: decline 
he returned alone to England, and died in April 1765. © 
He was twice married, and by his firft wife had feverat = 


Ls 
children. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank, — 


named ‘Cilefia, wrote a tragedy called Almida, which was 


acted at Drury-Lane. His fecond wife was the daughter : 
of a nobleman’s fteward, who hada confideérable fortuties . 


which fhe took care to retain in her own hands. ° 

His flature was diminutive, but he was regularly faba 
ed; his appearance, tillhe grew corpulent, was agreeable, 
and he fuffered it to want no recommendation that drefs 
could give it. His converfation was elegant and eafy. 
The reft of his chara&ter may, without injury to hismemo- 
ry, fink into filence. 

Asa writer the canner be placed in any high clafs.— 
There is no fpecies of compofition in whichhe was emi- 


nent. His Dramas had their day, a fhort day, and are — 


forgotten: his blank verfe feems to my ear the echo of 
Thomion. His Life of Bacon is known as it is appended 
to Bacon’s volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His 
works are fuch as a writer, bufiling i in the world, fhewing 
himfelf in public, and emerging occafionally from time to 
time into notice, might keep alive by his perfonal influ- 
ence; but which, conveying little information, and giving 


no great pleafure, muft foon give way, as the fuccefljon of 


things produces new topies ‘of converfation, and other 
modes of amufement. 
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vember, wyaty at Newcaftle*upon ‘Tyne. His ~ father,. 


Mark, -wasa butcher of the’ Prefbyterian fe&t; his mo- 
_. ther’ssname-was. Mary Lumiden. = He-received the “firft 
part-of his edecation at the grammar-fchool of Newcaftle ; 
and was afterwards inilructed by Mr. Wilfon, who kepta 

—- academy. 

~Atithe age of eichteen he was fent to Edinburgh, that he 
might qualify: himfell for the office of a diffenting Winifier 
and received fome affiftance from the fund which the Dif. 
fenters‘employ in educating youngmen of fcanty fortune. 
But a wider view~of the world opened other fcenes, and 
prempted:other hopes : he determined to ftudy phytic, and 
repaid that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpofe, he juttly thought it difhonourable to re- 
tain 

~ Whether, When he refolved not to be a diflenting minif- 
ee he ceafed to be a Diflenter, I know not. He certainly 
retained an unneceflary and outrageous zeal for what he 
called and thoughtiliberty ; a zeal which fometimes dif- 
eiiles from the world, and not rarely from the mind which 
itypoffeiies, an envious defire of plundering wealth or de- 
srading greatnefs ; and of jwhich the immediate tendency 
is innovation and anarchy, an impetuous eagernefs to fub- 
vert and cont eyneo with very little care what fhall be ef- 
tablithed. 

Akenfide was one of thofe poets who have felt very ear- 
ly the motions of genius, and one of thofe fudents who 
have very early flored their memories with fentiments and 
images. Many of his performances were produced in his 
youth: ; and his greateft work, The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, appeared in 1744. Ihave heard Dodfley, by whom 
it was publithed, relate, that when the copy was offered 
him, the price’ -demanded for it, which was an hundred 
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“and twenty. pounds, -being fuch as he »was not inclined to — 
give precipitately.. He carried, the..work to Pope, who, : 
having looked into it, advifed him not to make a niggardly — 
offer; for cbis was no every-day writers 0 ae 
~- In 1741 he went to Leyden, in purfuit.of medical know- 
ledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 1744) became — 
doctor of phyfic, having, according to, the, cuftom, of the — 
Dutch Univerfities, publifhed a thefis, or differtation.. cFhes 
fubje& which he chofe was te Original and Growth. of the 
ftuman Fetus ; in which he is faid to-have departed, with — 
great judgment, from the opinion then. eftablifhed,: andto — 
have delivered that which has been fince confirmed and re- — 
ceived. Sisacth Weoutrehaa aye Here 

Akenfide was a young man, warm. with every notion 
that by nature or accident had been connefled, with the 
jound of liberty, and by an excentricity which fuch difpo- 
fitions do not eafily-avoid, a lover.of contradi€tion, and no 
friend to any thing eftablihed. He adopted Shaftefbury’s 
foolifh affertion of the efficacy of ridicule for the, difcovery 
of truth. For this he was attacked. by. Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dylon; Warburton afterwards reprinted his re- 
marks at the end of his dedicationsto the Freethinkers. 

The refult of all the arguments which have been proda- 
ced in a long and eager difcuflion of this idle queftion, may 
eafily be collected, If ridicule be applied to any pofition 
asthe teft-of truth, it will then become a queflion whe- 
ther fuch ridicule be juft; and this can only be decided. by 
the application of truth, as the teit of ridicule. . Two men, 
fearing, one a real and the other a fancied danger, will be 
for 2 while equally expofed to the inevitable confequen- 
ces of cowardice, contemptuous cenfure, and Indierous re- 
prefentation.; and the true ftate of both cafes muft be 
known, before it can be decided whofe terror is tational, 
and whofe is riciculous ; who is to be pitied,.and whe te 
be defpifed. Both are fora while. equally expofed to 
laughter, but both are not therefore equally contemptible. 

In the revifal of this poem, which he died before he bad 
finifhed, he omitted the lines. which had given.-cccafion 
to Warburton’s. objeCions, a ey . 

He publifhed, foon after his. return from Leyden (1945) 
his firft collection of odes ; and was impelled by his-rage. of 
patriotifm to write a very acrimonious epiftle to Pulteney, 
whom he fligmatizes, uader the name of Curia, as the be- 
trayer of his country. 
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| © Being now to live by his profeflion, be firt commenced” 
phyfician at Northampton, where Dr. Stonehoufe. then 
-practifed,: with fuch reputation and fuccefs, that.a ftran- 

— ger was not likely to gain ground upon him. Akenfide 
tried the conteft awhile; and, having deafened:the: place 
with clamours for liberty, removed to Hampftead, where 
he 'refided more than two years, and then fixed himfelf in 
London, the proper place for a man of accomplifhments 


like hiss ey, ss $e } 
“At ‘London he was known as a poet, but. was ftill to 
make’ his way as a phyfician ; and would perhaps have 
been reduced ‘to great exigencies, but that’ Mr. Dyfon, 
with an ardour of friendfhip that has not many examples, 
allowed him three htndred pounds-a year. Thus fup- 
ported, he advanced gradually in medical reputation, but 
never attained any great extent of practice, or eminence of © 
popularity. A phyfician ina great city: feems to be the 
mere play-thing of fortune; his degree of reputation is, 
for the moft part, totally cafual: they that employ him, 
know nothis excellence ; ‘they that rejeét him, know not 
his deficience. “Byan-accute obferver, who had looked on 
the tranfactions of the medical world for half a century, a 
very curious book might be written on the Portune of Phy- 
Sicians. ae 
Akenfide appears not to have been wanting to his own 
fuccefs : he placed himfelf in view by.all the common me- 
thods ; he became a Fellow of the Royal Society ; he ob- 
tained a degree at Cambridge, and was admitted into the 
College of Phyficians ; he wrote little poetry, but publith- 
ed, from time to time, medical eflays and obfervations ; 
he became phyfician to St. Thomas’s Hofpital ; he read 
the Gulftonian Le&tures in Anatomy; but began. to give, 
forthe Crounian Le@ure,a hiftory of the revival of Learn- 
ing, from which he-foon: defilted ; and, in converlation, 
he very eagerly forced himfeif into notice by an ambitious 
-oftentation of elegance and literature. ? 
His Difeourfe on the Dyfentery (1764) was confidered 
‘as a very con{picous fpecimen: of Latinity, which entitled 
him to the fame height of place among the fcholars as he 
poflefled before among the wits: and he might perhaps have 
rifen’to’a greater elevation of character, but that his flu- 
diés was ended with his ‘life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 
r770,in'the forty-ninth year of his age. 
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S Withethe philofophical Se ehresanckiorl 
have Nothing to: do;*my bulinefs is'with his poetrys:oDae 
fabject is weil: chofen, as it- includes all-images*that-can 
itrike-or: pleafe, andithus comprifes every fpecies of spoeti- 
cabdelight. The onlyedi fheulty isin thechoice® of-examy 
ples. and illuftrations, and it is not éafyoin fauch> exube> 
rance of matter: to find the middle point between penary 
and-fatietv. The parts teem artificially difpofed, with 
futlicient coherence, {o a3 that they cannot change ‘three pla: 
cés without injury to.the generabdefien.. 4: 1s "=p O88 

His images are difptayed with “fuch Juxuriance-of “ex: 
prefiion, that they are hidden, like Butler’s Moon, «by a 
hettof Light ; they are forms fantattically loft under fu- 
perfluity of drefs.. Pars minima estapsa Puella sui. ee 
words are multiplied till the fenfe is hardly perecived:;: 
tention deferts the mind, and fettles'in the ear. ‘The /rea- 
der wanders through the gay diffufion, Jometimes amazed, 

and fometimes delighted ; ; but, after many turnings: in’the 
flowery labyrinth, comes‘out as he: went*in: He romahies 
ed little,-and laid -held on nothing. 

To bis verfification jufiice requires that praife fhould 
not be denied. Inthe general fabrication of his* lines he 
is perhaps fuperior to any other writer of blank verfe ; 
his fow is fmooth, and his paufes are mufical’; but the 
concatenation of his verfes is commonly too long continu: 
ed, and the full ctofe does not»recur with. fufficient fre- 
quency. The fenfe is carried on. throuth a long intertex- 
ture of complicated claufes; and as nothing is diftinguith- 
ed, nothing is remembered. 

‘The exemption which blank verfe affords from theme. 
ceflity of clofing the fenfe with the couplet, betrays ‘luxu- 
riant and active minds into fuch felf indulgence, that they 
pile image upon image, ornament upon ornament, and are 


ia 


not ealily pertuaced forclofe the fenfe at all. *o Blank verte 
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intended to tevife and augment this work, but died before — 
he had completed his defign.. The reformed work as he 
left it, andthe additions whichshe-had» made, are very’ pro- 
perly retained in the late eolleGiion. He feems to have 
fomewhat contracted his diffufion ; but i know not whether 
he has gained in clofenefs: what he has lott in. fplendoury 
Inthe additional book, the Tale of Solon, is too long. 
- One great defea-of this poem is: very properly cenfured 
by Mr. Walker; sunlefs it may be fatd in his defence, that 
what he has omitted was not. properly in his plan» .* His 
picture of man is grand and beautiful, but unfinifhed. The 
immortality of the foul, which is the natural confequence 
of the appetites and powers fhe is invefted with, is fcarce- 
ly once hinted throughout the poem. ‘This deficiency is 
amply fapplied by the mafterly pencil of Dr. Young ; who 
like a good philofopher, has invincibly proved the immor- 
tality. of man, from the grandeur of his conceptions, and 
thé meannefs and mifery of his ftate.; for this:reafon,.a few 
paflages are fele@ted from the Wight Thoughts, which, with 
_thofe from Akenfide, feem to forma complete view of the 
powers, fituation and end of man.? © Exercises for im= 
parocmests in Elocution, p. 66. 

His other.poems are now to be confidered ; but a fhort 
confideration will difpatch them. It is not exly to guefs 
why he addi@ed himfelf fo diligently:to “lyric poetry, ha- 
ving neither the:eafe and aitnefs of the lighter, nor the ve- 
hemence and elevation of the grander ode. Wheivhe lays 
his ill-fated- hand upon his harp; his former powersdeem to 
defert him; he has no longer his biases er of expreffion, 
nor- variety of images. His thoughts are: cold, and his 
words inelegant. Yet fuch was his love iid itcs, that ha- 
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tion is fometimes harfh and ‘icouthe ‘the ftanzas ill-con- : 
- dtruéted and unpleafant, and the rhymes diffonant, or un — 
fkilfully difpofed, too diftant from each other, or ree 4 
with too little regard. to eflablifhed ufe, and therefore | 4 
plexing't to the ear, which inva fhort ° cotip title is 
time to ‘grow familiar with an innovation, 8) 9 "9% ‘ 

Toexamine fuch compofitions ‘fingly, cannot be requis — 
red; they have doubtlefs brighter'and darker parts : but — 
she they are once found to be generally dull, all’ further — 
labour may be fpared ; for to what ute: can hee work be © 
Rs at! that will not be read? <> oa TS 
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x *HOMAS GRAY, a toh. of Mr. Phill Pp ince a ae 
vener of. London, was” born in Cornhill, November 26, 
1716. His grammatical education he received at Eton 
under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother’s brother, then 
affiftant to Dr. George ; and when he left fchool, in 1734, 
entered.a penfioner at Peterhoufe in Cambridge. Be Sash 
The tranfition from the {chool to the college is, to moft 
young fcholars, the time from which they date their years 
of manhood, liberty, and happinefs ; ; but Gray feems to 
have been very little delighted with academical gratificati- 
ons; he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of life nor 
the dathion of-fiudy, and lived fullenly on to the time when 
his attendance on IeGtures was no longer required. As he 
intended to profefs the Comnion Law,;he took no degree. 
“When he had been at Cambridge about five years, Mr. 
Horace Walpole, whole friendfhip he had gained at Fton, 
invited him to travel with him as his companion, Pier 
wandered through France into Italy; and Gray’s Letters 
contain a very pleafing account of many parts. of their 
journey. But unequal SENS DaEs are eafily diflolved : 
Florence they quarrelled, and parted; and Mr. Walpole is 
now content to have it told that it-was by his fault. If we 
look however without prejudice on the world, we fhall find 
that men, whofe confcioutnefs of their own merit fets them 
above the compliances of fervility, are apt enough in their 
affociation with fuperiors to watch heise own dignity with 
troublefome and punétilious jealoufy, and in the favour of 
independence to exa& that attention which they refufe to 
pay. Part they did, whatgver was the quarrel, and the 
refi of their travels was doubtiefs more unple afant to them 
beth. Gray continued his journey in a manner fuitable 
to his own little fortune, with only an occational fervant. 
He returned to England in September 1741, and in about 
two months afterwards buried his father; who had, by an 
injudicious waft of money wpona new honk, fo much lef- 
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“Anthts year (1742) Gray. feems ef ‘to have sania tes 
felf fertoully to poetry ; for in this year were. produced the 


Ode to Spring, his Prospect of Eton, aud his Ode to’ Adver- 


eae He be aan likewife a Latin poem, de Pr incipiis copie te 
~~ altunay be collected from the nartative “of “Mr on, 
that his firft ambition was'to"havé excelled in Latin poetry’: 
perbaps it were reafonable to with that'he had profecuted 
“hs defign ; for thouch there is at prefent fome embarrafl- 
ment in “hts Dashaks and fome harfhnefs in his Lyric nam- 
bers, his copioufnefs of language is fach as very few poflels ; 
and his lines, even when imperfect, difcover a writer whom. 
practice would quickly have made fkilfal, “= 

He now lived on at Peterhoule, very little folicitous ore 
others did or thought, and cultivated his mind and enlarg- 
ed his views w ithout any other purpole than of i improving 
and amufing himielf; when Mr. >Mafon, betng-éfetted fel- 
low of Pembroke-hall, br ‘ought hima companion who was 
afterwards to be ‘his editor, andavinate foudnefs and. fidelity 
has kindled in him a zeal of admiration, which cannot be 
reafonably expected from the neutrality of a ranger, cam 
the coldnefs of a critic . 

In:this*retirement tie wrote (P47) an.ode on the: Daath 
ee Walpole’s Cat: ard the year afterwards attempted 

a poem of more importance; on Governmené. and Education, 


of which the Pegg nents which remain*h dave fhany, excellent 
lines. : 
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oe ee patadied: (4750) was ‘tis ar. eat Elegy in 
Ss et urch-yard, which, 1759) w ‘its. a into a thee 
ae firl, I believe, made him known to the public. — 

An invitation from lady Cobham about this time gave oc- 
Ber ee to an odd ‘compoiition. called a Long Story, which 
is adds little to’ Gay’: s character. _ 

Several of his” pieces were publithed (1753). with. de. 
figns, by Mr. Bentley ; and that they might in fome form 
or. other make a book, only one fide of each. leaf was print- 
‘ed. ‘T believe the poems and the plates recommendedeach — 
‘other fo well, that the whole impreffion was foon bought. . 
_This year he loft his mother. 

“Some time afterwards (1756) fome young men of the 
college, whofe chambers were near his, diverted themfelves 
with difturbing him by frequent and troublefome noifes, 
and, as is faid, by pranks yet more offenfive and contemp- 
tuous. This infolence, having endured it a while, he re- 
‘prefented to the governors of the fociety, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends; and, finding his complaint lit- 
tle regarded, removed himfelf to Pembroke-hall.. 

In 1757 he publithed The Progress of Poetry and The 
Bard, two compofitions at which ‘the readers of poetry were 
at firft content to gaze in mute amazement. Some that 
tried them confefled the inability to underftand them, 
though Warburton faid that they were underftood as well as 
the works of Milton and Shak{peare, which it is the fafhion 
to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines in their praife. Some 
hardy champions undertook to refcue them from negle&, 
and in a fhort time many were content to be fhewn beau- 
ties which they could not fee. 

Gray’s reputation was now fo high, that after the death 
of Cibber,. he had the honour of refufing the laurel, which 
was then beftowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiofity, not long after, drew him away from Cam- 
bridge to a lodging near the Mufeum, where he refided 
-near three years, reading and tranfcribing; and, fo far as 
can be difcovered, very little affected by two odes on Obd/i- 
vion and Obscurity, in which his lyric performances were 
ridiculed with much contemptand much ingenuity. 

When the Profeffor of Modern Hiftory at Cambridge di- 
ed, he was, ashe fays, cockered and spirited up, till he alk- 
ed it of lord Bute, who fent him a civil refufal; and the 

Vote. 3. ; 
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What he sauieiSae folicited in vain, ° daft gts 
ven him ‘without folicitation. The Brita ior fap of Hiftory: 
became again vacant, and he received (1768) am offer of it’ 
from the duke of Gretta oe ‘He accepted, and retained itto — 
his death; always defigning le€tures, but never reading: 
them; uneafy at his negle& of duty, and: appeating his un-— 
eafinefs with defigns nhs reformation, and=with oluti: 
which he believed himfelf-to-have made of refi igning the of 
fice, if he found himfelf- unable to difcharge it. ba 
“Til health made another journey neceflary, and. he pitied 
(1769) Weftmoreland and Cumberland. He that reads his 


-epiftolary narration wifhes, that to travel, and to tell his 


travels, had been more of his employment; but it is by~ 
fEudying at home ‘that we muft obtain the ability of travels. 
ling with intelligence andimprovement. at 

His travels and his ftudies were now near tNain ends 
The gout, of which he had fuftained many - weak attacks, 
fell upon his ftomach, and yielding to no medicines, pro- 
duced ftrong convulfions, which (July 39; 1773) terminate 
ed in death, ; 

His character I am caaieag to adidpt, as Mr. Mafon ae ; 
done, from a Letter written to my friend Mr. Bofwell, by © 
the Rev. Mr: Temple, reGtor of St. Glavias in Cornwall; 
and am as willing as‘his warmeft well: wither to behere’ it’ 
tru 
“\Perhaps he was the moft learned man. in Eten He 
was equally acquainted with the elerant and profound parts” 
of feience, and that not fuperficially but thoroughly: He® 
knew every branch of hiftory, both natural and civil; had 
read all the original hiftorians of England, France, and 
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fics,*morals, politics; made. a principal part of his ftudy ; 
‘voyages and travels of all forts were his favourite amufe- 


his converfation muft have been equally infirudting and 

_ entertaining; but he was alfoa good man, a man of virtue 

- and humanity.. There is no character without fome fpeck, 
fome imperfection ; and I think the greatelt defect in his 
was-an affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a 
vifible faftidioulnefs, or contempt and difdain of his inferi- 
ors in» feience. - He alfo had, in fome degree, that weak- 
nefs which difgufted Voltaire fo much in Congreve: tho’ 
he feemed to value others chiefly according to the progrefs 
they had: made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be 
confidered himfelf merely as aman of lettets; and though 
without birth, or fortune, or flation, his defire was to be 
Jooked upon as a private independent. géntleman, who read 
for hisamufement. Perhaps it maybe faid, What fignifies 
fo much knowledge, when it preduced fo little ? Is it worth 
taking fo much pains to leave no memorial but a few po- 
ems? But let it be confidered that. Mr. Gray was, to others, 
at leaft innocently employed ;.to himfelf, certainly benefici- 
ally. His time pafled agreeably; he was every day mak. 
ing fome new acquifition in fcience ; his mind was enlarg- 
ed, his heart foftened, his virtue ftrenethened; the world 
and mankind were fhewn to him without amatk; and he 
was taught to confider every thing as trifling, and unwor- 
thy of the attention of a wife man, except the purfuit of 
knowledge and practice of virtue, in that ftate wherein God 
hath placed us.” 

To this character Mr. Mafon has.added amore particular 
account of Gray’s {kill in zoology. He has remarked, that 
Gray’s effeminacy was affe&ed molt. before those whom he 
did not wish to please ; and that he is unjuftly charged with 
making knowledge his fole reafon of preference, as he paid 
his efleem to none whom he did not likewife believe to be 
good. 

What has occurred to-me, from the flight infpection of 
his Letters in which my undertaking has engaged me, 1s, 
that his mind had a large grafp; that his curiofity was un- 

limited, and his judgment. cultivated; that he was a man 
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likely to love much where he-loved.at all, but that he-was 
faftidions and hard to pleafe, His contempt however is of. 
t 
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Italy ;, and was a great. antiquarian. Criticifm, metaphy- : 


© ments; and he hada fine tafte in painting, prints, archi- ’ 
tecture, and gardening, With fuch a fund of knowledve, - 


not underftand; fourthly, they will vase any thing ise @ 


aot siyretietlasiess opines ' 
Acepticifm and infidelity. 
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“You fay you éu catinot conceive how lord Sha 
came to be a philofopher in vogue; I will tell you": 


he was alord; fecondly, he was as vain as_ ant 
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ders; thirdly, men are very prone ‘to bel ew 


all, provided they are under no obligation: to belie: fed 3 
fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when that road — 
leads no where; fixthly, he was reckoned a fine writer, — 
and feems always to mean more than he faid. ~ Would you: | 


have any more reafons? An interval of above forty years — 


has pretty well deftroyed: the charm. ‘A dead lord ranks: 3 
with commoners : vanity isno longer interefted in. ee mat- 1 
ter; fora new foad is become anold one.” “6 sss foi or = 

Mr. Maton has added, from: his own dcnotalviiees iia S 
though Gray was poor, he was not eager of money; andi — 
that, out of the little that beh secieee he was is a : 
help the neceflitous. ; 

As a-writer he had this pemuitiataty) that ie did: not» write 
his pieces firft rndely, and then corseétthem;*but laboured 
every line asit-arofe-im the train of eompofition; and he 
had a notion not very peculiar, that he could not write but 
at certain times, or at happy moments; -a fantaftic foppery: 
to which my kindnefs for a man of: learning and: ee virtue 
wifhes him to have been fuperior. : ; 


GRAY’s Poetry is now to be sensltdenhay 5 ‘ahd I rope not 
to be looked on as an enemy to'his name, if I confefs that 
I contemplate it with lefs pleafure than his life, 

His ode on Spring has fomething poetical, both in the 
language and the thought; but the language is too luxuri- 
ant, and the thoughts. have nothing new. There has of 
late arifen a practice of giving to adjeGtives, derived from 
fubftantives, the termination of participles; fuch as the 
cultured plain the dasied bank; but\I was forry to fee, in 
the lines of a fcholar like Gray, the onied Spring. The 
morality is natural, but too flale; the conclufion is pretty. 

The poem on the Cat was doubtlefs by its author confi- 
dered as a rien but it is not a happy trifle. Inthe firf 


pei rales a nymph, with fome- violence both ‘to: 
~ dang and fenfe ; but the re is i! ule. made of it when 
. itis: denies for of the owe: lines, rote 
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the ficfistbeliiter’ nnenety to the nymph, aa sh Tusa oe 
to the cat. “The fixth ftanza contains a melancholy truth, 
that a favourite bas no friend; but the laft ends in a point- 
ed fentence of no relation to the purpofe ; oat what glistered 
had been gold, the cat would not have gone into the water ; 
and if fhe had, would not lefs have been drowned. 

The Prespect of Eton College fuggeils nothing to Sas 
®hich every beholder does not equally think and feel. His 
fupplication to father Thames, to tell him who drives the 

hoop or. toffefs the ball is ufelefs and puerile. Father 

Z/ames has no better means of knowing than himfelf. His 

epithet buxom health is not elegant; he feems not to un- 

derftand the word. Gray thought his language more poe- 
tical, as it was more remote from common ule: finding in 

Dryden honey redolent of Spring, an-expreflion that reaches 

the utmoft limits of our language, Gray drove it a little 

more beyond common apprehenfion, by making gales to be 
redolent of joy and youth. 

Of the Ode on Adversity, the hint was at firft taken from 
O Diva, gratum que regis Antium; but Gray has excelled 
his original by the variety of his fentiments, and by their 
moral application. Of this piece, at once poetical and 
rational, I will not by flight objections violate the dignity. 

My procefs has now brought me to the wonderful Wonder 
of Wonders, the two Sifter Odes; by which, though either 
vulgar ignorance or common fenfe at firft univerially re- 
jected them, many have been fince perfuaded to think 
themfelves delighted. Iam one of thofe that are willing to 
be pleafed, and therefore would gladly find the meaning of 
the firft ftanza of the Progress of Poetry. 

‘Gray feems in his rapture to confound the images of 
sound and running water. A stream of music may be al- 
lowed ; but where does Music, however smooth and str ong’, 
after having vifited the verdant vales, rowl down the steep 
amain, fo as that rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
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of. Water, it is.nothing tothe purpoles 10 : 

The fecond ftanza, exhibiting. Mars’s car and = Ss eas : 
gle, is. unworthy of further notices: Criticifm: sewers 
chafe a {chool boy to his common places. =) — 7% 

To the third it may likewife be objected, that it is drawn 
from Mythology, though fuch as may be more: ealily aflimi- 
lated to real life, Idalia’s velvet- green has fomething: of 
cant. An epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature enno- 
bles Art; an epithet, or metaphor drawn from: Art »de- 
grades. Nature. -Gray.is too fond of words arbitrarily.com: 
pounded. _ Many twinkling. was formerly cenfured as not 
analogical; we may fay. many- Bik but fearcely many- 
spotting his ttanza, however, has fomething pleafing. 

Of the fecond ternary of flanzas, the firft endeavours to 
tell fomething; and, would have told it, had it not. been 
crofled by Hyperion: the fecond defcribes well enough the . 
univerial prevalence of Poetry; but Lamafraid that. the 
conclufion will net rife from, the premifes. The caverns 
of the North and the plains-of Chili are not the refidences 
of Glory and gencrous Shame... But.that Poetry and. Virtue 
ae always conten is an opinion [o. pleafmeysteatl-canifor. 

Sixe him who. retolves.to-thtrk4mtr ue. 

Vhe.third ftanza founds big with Delpbi,and Egean, and 
a if and. Meander, and hallowed fountain and solemn 
sound; but in all Gray’s odes there is a kind of cumbrous 
fplendour which we wifh away: His-pofition is at latifalfe : 
in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from whom he derives 
our firft fchool of Poetry, Italy. was over-run by. tyrant 
power and coward vice; nor was our ftate much better when 
we firft borrewed the Italian arts. 

Ofthe third Lernapy, > the firfl.givesa mythological birth 
of Shak{peare. What is faid of that mighty cenius is-true ; 
but itis not aid Eanes ; the real effects of this “poetical 
power. are, pat out of fight. bythe: pomp of. machinery. 
Where truth is. fuficient to fill the mmd, fiGiion is worfe 
than ufeleis ; the counterfeit. debates the gennine. 

His account of Milton’s blindaefs, if we fuppofe it caul- 
ed by fludy in the formation of his poem, a fuppofition 
furely allowable, is poetically true,..and happily imagined. 
But the car of Dry den, with his two coursers, has nothing 
init peculiar; tis a car in.which any other-rider-may be 
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a : The Banden teoca sabe shies firth view, ‘to ich as. aa 
rr d others have remarked,“an imitation of the prophecy 
_ of Nereus.  Algarotti thinks it fuperior to its original, and, 
if preference depends only on the imagery and animation 
of the two poems, his judgment is right. There is in The 
Bard more’ force, more thought, and more variety. But 
‘to copy is lefs than to invent, and the copy has been un- 
~ happily produced at.a wrong time. The fi@tion of Horace 
- was to. the Romans credible; but its» revival difgufts us 
- with apparent and unconquerable falfehood.. Incredulus odi. 
To fele& a fingular-eVent, and fwell it to a giant’s bulk 
_ by fabulous appendages of fpeGires and predictions, has lit- 
tle difficulty, for he that forfakes the probable may always 
_ find the marvellous. And it has little ufe ;~we are affeQed 

only as ‘we believe; we are improved only as we find 

fomething to be imitated or declined. I do not fee that 
- The Bard promotes any truth, moral eens” 

‘His ftanzas are too long, Efe oiald¥. his epodes; the ode 
issfinifhed before the-ear has learned its meafures, and con- 
fequently before it can receive” pleafure from: their confo- 
mance and recurrence. ; 

‘Of the firft flanza the ee beginning has been cele- 
brated ; but technical beauties.can give praife only to the 
inventor. Itis inthe power of any man to rufh abruptly 
upon his fabjeat, that has read the ballad of Fobany Arm- 


strony. 


Is there ever a man in all Scotland— 
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The initial refemblances, or alliterations, ruin, ruthless 
belm—or hauberk, are below the grandeur of a poem that 
endeavours at fublimity. 

Imthefecond ftanza.the Lard is well defcribed ;~ but és 
the third we have the puerilities of obfolete mytholog 
When we'are told that Cadwallo hush’d the stormy. main. 
and that Afodred made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud top’d 
head, attention recoils from: the repetition of a tale that, 
even when it-was firft heard, was heard with fcorn. 

The weaving of the winding sheet he borrowed, as he 
owns; from the: northern Bards; but their texture, ~-howe- 
ver, was very properly the work of female powers, as ‘the 
art of {pinning the thread’of life in another mythology. 
Theft is always» dangerous; Gray has made weavers of 
his flaughtered bards, by a ition outrageous and. incon- 
gruous. They are then called upon to Weave the warp, 


an weave oe aoe petnioaectey no ‘great propriety 5 
it is by crofling the woof with the warp that men weave th 
web or piece; and the firit line was dearly bought by t 
admiflion of its wretched — t cmcestpandent a tas mple 
and verge enough. He has, however, no other as b 

The third ftanza of the fecond ternary is commended, I 
think, beyond its merit. The perfonification i is indifting. 
Thirst and Hunger are not alike; and their Seas 2% 
make the imagery perfect, fhould have been difcrimina 
Weare told, in the fame ftanza, how towers are fed. But 
I will no longer look for particular faults; yet let it be ob. | 
ferved, that the ode might have been concluded with - an 
aétion of better example: but fuicide is always to be had | 
without expenee of thought. 

Thefe odes ate marked by glittering accumulations of 
ungraceful ornaments; they ftrike, rather than pleafe 7 
the images. are magnified by affectation; the language is 
laboured into harfhtie(s. The mind of the writer feems. to. 
work with unnatural violence, Double, double, toil and trou- 
ble. He has a kind of ftruting dignity, and is tall by walk- 
ing on.tiptoe. His art and his er a Ra and 
there is too little appearance of eafe and nature. 

To fay that he has no beauties, would be unjaft: a man 
like him, of great learning and great induftry, could not 
but produce fomething valuable. When he pleafes leaft, it 
can only be faid that a good defign was ill direfted.. ~ 

His tranflations of Northern and Welth Poetry ice 
praife: the imagery is preferved, perhaps often improved ; 
but the language is unlike the language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejeice to concur with the 
common reader: for by the common fenfe of readers un- 
corrupted with literary prejudices, after all the refinements 
of fubtilty and the dogmatifm of learning, maft be finally 
decided all claim to poetical honours. The Church-yard 
abounds with images which find a mirrour in every mind, 
and with fentiments to which every bofom returns an echo. 
The four ftanzas beginning Yet even these bones, are to me 
original: I have never feen the notions in any other place ; 
yet he that reads them here, perfuades himfelf that he has 
always felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had 
been vain to blame, and ufelefs to praife him. 
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eet a 3 by YTTELTON, thé fof of Sir horas bias 
telton of Hagley in Worceferthfre; was born in't709. He 


- was educated at Eton, where he was fo much diftinguifhed 


- that his exercifes: were mie ee ne as ‘models: to his 


fchool-fellows. 

From Eton he went to Chrift- dort htt he Setsimed 
the fame reputation of fuperiority,° and difplayed his abili- 
Hes to the public‘in’a poem on Blenheim... 

He was a very’early writer, both in verfe and profe.— 
His Progress of. Love, and his Perstan Letters, were both 
written when he was very young; and, indeed, the cha- 
racter ofa young man-is very vifible in both. - The Verfes 
cant of fhepherds and flocks, “and crooks drefled with flow- 
ers; and the Letters have fomething of that indiftina and 
head{trong ‘ardour for liberty’ which a man of genius al- 
ways catches when he enters the world, and always fuffers 
to cool as he pafles forward. 

‘He ftaid not long at Oxford ; for in 1428 he began his 
travels, and faw France and Italy. When he: returned, 
he obtained a feat in parliament, and foon diftinguifhed 
himfelf among the moft eager opponents of Sir Robert 
Walpole, though his father, who was commiflioner of the 
Admiralty, always voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of George ppelleian was feen 
in every account of every debate in the Houfe of Commons. 
He oppofed the flanding army ; he oppofed the excile ; he 
fupported the motion for ‘petitioning the King to remove 
Walpole.’ His zeal was confidered by the courtiers not 
only as violent, but as acrimonious and malignant ; and 
when Walpole was at laft hunted from his places, every 
effort was made by his friends, and many friends -he-had, 
to-exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

Vor. II. 3H 


the Pain 'rince, of Wales, being, aoe seven § 

James 3) kept sane a court, and open 
opponents of the miniftry. My Lyttelton becan 
eelars and was fuppofed to have great _ ice i 
direction of his. conduét. He perfuaded his matter, ow. : 
bufinefs it was now to be popular, .that he would advance 
his charaéter by patronage. Mallet. was. ‘made. under-fe: © 
cretary, with. 2co/. and Thomfon. had a penfion of ro0/. a 43 
year. For Thomfon Lyttelton always retained. his kine, 
— nefs, and was able at laft to place him at eafe. — 4 

-Moore courted his favour by an apologetical. poem,” ale : 
leg The Trial of Selim, for which he was paid. with-kind & . 
words, which, asiis mee raifed great hopess ‘that at daft « 
were difappointed. 5 to 2s 
| Lyttelton now ftood in the firft rank of apcnhcihess zi cand 
Pope, who was incited, it is not eafy to fay how, to increafe — 
the clamour againft the miniftry, commended him among > 
the other patriots. This drew upon him the reproaches of — 
Fox, who, in the houfe, imputed. to him as a crime his In- 
timacy with a lampooner fo unjuft and licentious. Lyttel- 
ton fupported his friend, ‘and replied, that he thought it an 
honour to be roceived into the familiarity—of fo great a 


Vet. Soe ee 

e While he was thus confpicuous, he married (1741) Mifs 
Lucy Fortefeue of Devonfhire, by whom he had a fon, the 
late lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, and with whom he 
appears to have lived inthe higheft degree of connubial fe- 
licity : but human fleafures are fhort ; fhe died in child- 
bed about five years afterwards, and he folaced his Grete 
writing a long poem to her memory. 

He did not however condemn himfelf to perpetual foli- 
tude and forrow ; for, after awhile, he was content to feek 
happinefs again by a fecond marriage with the daughter of 
Sir Robert Rich ; but the experiment was unfuceefsful.. 

At length, after a long ftruggle, Walpole gave way, and 
honour and profit were  diftributed among his conquerors, 
Lyttelton was made (1744) one of the Lords of the Treafu- 
ry ; and from that time was engaged in fupporting sig 
fchemes of the miniftry. , 

Politics did not, however, fo much engage him as to 
withhold his thoughts from things of more importanee. He 
had, in the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of 
corrupt converfation, entertained doubts of the truth of 
Chriftianity ; but he thought the time now come when it 


himlelf ferioufly to the great queftion. His fludies bei 
honett, ended in convicti nee AMC ep Wat tae sion was 
| true, and what he had learned he peer wen genre 
2 (1747) _ by Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul ; 
—-atreatife to which infidelity has never been able to fabri-— 
S peak cl rene book his rc ee ¢ hap. 
 pinefs of feeing, and exprefled his pleafure in’ 

. deferves to: peer ropes ot = pat t nol am i; ee eee 

weds 6-55. Be Paha ieh sg side yaw bas aise i 
3 Racing youl religious t eae: with | infinite plea. 
fare and fatisfaction.” “The flyle is fine and clear, the ar- 
- guments clofe, cogent; and irrefiftible. May the: ‘King of | 
kings, whofe glorious caufe you have fo well defended, re- 
ward your pious labeurs, and grant that I may be found 
worthy, through the merits of Jefus Chrift, to be an eye- 
witnefs of that happinefs which I don’t saath he will boun- 
tifally beftow upon you. Inthe meantime, I fhall never 
so +: ies God, for having endowed you with bck : 
alot, ee giving me fo good a fon. 
Your affectionate father, 

&, bie: Bias taR 5 Sat P wom As Ne se 


A few years afterwards (1751) by thé death of his father 
he’ inherited a baronet’s title with a large eftate, which, 
though perhaps he did not augment, he was ‘careful to 
adorn, by a houfe of great elegance and expence, and by 
much attention to the decoration of his park. —. 

As he eontinued his aftivity in parliament, he was gra- 
dually advancing his claim to profit and preferment ;- and 
accordingly was made in time (1754) eofferer and ‘privy 
counfellor : this place he exchanged next year for the 
great. office of chancellor of the exchequer ; an office, how- 
ever, that required fome qualifications which he foon per- 
ceived himfelf to want. 

~The year after, his curiofity led him into Wales: of 
which he has given an account, perhaps rather with too 
much affectation of delight, to Archibald Bower, a man of 
whom he had conceived an opinion more favourable than 
he feems to have deferved, and whom, having once efpoul- 
ed hisintereft and fame, he never was ‘perfuaded to difown. 
Bower, whatever was his moral charaGer, did not want 
‘abilities ; attacked’as he was by ‘an anivectat outcry, and 
that outery,-asvitfeems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
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“ground ; ge laf, heb his defences’ began to to “fai bin he 3 
“fatlied out ape his: adverfaries, and a adverfaries te- 
~ sopeae ee SS . 
* About this time Lyttelton ‘publi her cht Dislogues of the j 
Dead, which were very eagerly read, though the produc: — 
“tion rather, as it feems, of leifure chai ‘of © ftudy, rather’ ef 
““fufions than eompofitions. The names of his perfons too — 
often enable the reader to anticipate their ‘converfation ; 
and when they have met, they too often- part*without any — 
* conclufion. He has copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle. 
When they were firft publifhed, they were kindly com- 
mended by the Critical Reviewers ; and poor Lyttelton, © 
with humble gratitude, returned, in a néte which I have — 
read, acknowledgments which can never be proper, fince 
they muft be paid either for flattery or for juitice: Te . 
When in the latter part of the laft reign, the inaufpicious ; 
commencement of the war made the diffolution of the mi-_ 
niftry unavoidable, Sir George Lyttelton, Jofing with the 
—reit his employment, was Yecompentfed with a peerage ; 
and refted from political turbulence in the Houfe of Lords. — 
His laft literary produétion was his Azstory of Henry the 
Second, elaborated by the feareHés and deliberations of 
twenty years, and ‘publithed with fuch anxiety as sett Va- 
nity can dictate. 
The ftory of this publication is remark sable, The whole 
work was printed twice over, a great part of it three times 
and many fheets fouror five times. The bookfellers paid 
for the firit impreffion ; but the charges and repeated ope- 
rations of the prefs were at the expence of the author,whofe 
ambitious accuracy is known to have ‘cofthim at leaft a 
thoufand pounds. He began to print in 1755. ‘Three 
volumes appeared in 1764, a fecond edition. of them’ in 
1767, a third edition 111768, and the conclufion in 17471. | 
Andrew Reid, aman a without confiderable abilities, 
and not unacquainted with letters or with life, undertook 
£5 perfuade Lyttelton, as = had perfuaded himfelf, that he 
was matter of the fecret of pun€tuation ; and, as fear begets 
credulity; he was SULA I know not at what price, to 
point the pages of Henry the’ Second. ~The book was at 
lait pointed and pri inte ed, and fent into the world. LLyttel- 
fon took money for his copy, of which, when‘he had paid 
the Pointer, he prot Baby gave the reftaway,; for he wag ve 
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_»* When time brought the Hiftory:to a third edition, Reid 
owas either dead or difearded; aut the ipa eviouiciet 
typography and punctuation was committed to.a man. ori- 
~ ginally a comb-maker, but then known by the flyle of Doc- 
_ tor, Something uncommon was probably expected, and 
_ fomething uncommon, was'at laft done; forto the Doors — 
edition is appended, what the world had already feen bes 
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fore, a lift-of errors in nineteen pages:) bie 

. But’to-politics and literature there muft be an end. Lord 

- Lyttelton had) never the appearance of a flrong or of a 
healthy man; he: had a flender uncompacted frame, and a 
meagre face: “he-lafted however fixty years, and was ‘then 
feized with his laft illnefs.. Of his death a very affecting 
and inftructive account has been. given by his phyfician, 
which will {pare me the tafk of his moral charaéter. 

** On Sunday evening the fymptoms of his lordfhip’s dif- 

order, which for a weck paft had alarmed us, put on a fatal 
appearance, and his lordthip believed himfelf to be a dying 
man. From’ this time he fuffered by refilefinefs rather than 
pain; though his nerves were apparently much fluttered, 
his mental faculties never feemed ftronger, when he was 

thoroughly awake. Ay a 

** His lordfhip’s bilious and hepatic complaints feemed 
alone not equal to the expected mournful event; his long 
want of fleep, whether the confequence of the irritation in 
the bowels, or, which is more probable, of caufes of a dif- 
ferent kind, accounts for his lofs of firength, and for his 
death, very fufficiently. 

“ Though his lordfhip withed his approaching diffolution 
not to be lingering, he waited for it with refignation. He 
faid, ‘It is a folly, a keeping me in mifery, now to attempt 
to prolong life ;? yet he was eafily perfuaded, for the fatis- 
faction of others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
him. On Saturday he had been remarkably better, and we 
were not without fome hopes of his recovery. 

* On Sunday, about eleven in the fournoon, his lord- 
fhip fent for me, and faidhe felt a great hurry, and withed 
to have a little converfation with me in order to divert it. 
He then proceeded to open the fountain of the heart, from 
whence ‘goodnefs had fo long flowed as from a copious 
fprine. ‘Doétor, faid he, * you fhall be my confeffor : 
when I firft fet cutin the world, I had friends who endea- 
vouredto fhake my belief in the Chriflian religion. J faw. 
difficulties which flaggered me; but I kept my mind open 
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to. convidtion. | The-evidences:and doétrines of Ghrifiani- 

ty, ftudied with attention, made. mea moft firm and per+ 

uaded believer of the. Chriftian religion. Ihave made: it 
the rule of my life, and itis the ground of my future hopess — 
Thave erred and finned; buthave. repented, and: never in- ~ 
dulged any vicious habit. In politics, and public difeyt 
have made public good the rule of my condudt. I never _ 
gave counfels which I did not at the time think the-befts 
I have feen that 1 was fometimes,in. the wrong;:but I did: 

. not err defignedly. . I have endeavoured,: im private life, to» 
do all the good in my power, and never for a moment could 
indulge malicious or unjuft defigns upon any perfon what- 
foever.’ . 

“ At another time he faid, ‘ I muft leave my foul in the 
fame ftate it was in before this illnefs; I find this a very 
inconvenient time for folicitude about any thing.’ 

“On the evening, when the fymptoms of death came on, 
he faid, ‘I fhall die; but it will not be your fault” When 
lord and lady Valentia came‘to fee his lordfhip, he gave 
them his folemn benediction, and faid, ‘ Be good, be vir- 
tuous, my lord; you muft come to this.’ Thus he con- 
tinued=giving his dying benediGtion-te all around him. On 
Monday morning a tucid interval gave fome fmall hopes, 
but thefe vanifhed in the evening; and he continued dying, 
but with very little uneafinefs, till Tuefday morning, Au- 
guit22, when between feven and eight o’clock he expired, 
almoft without a groan.” 

His lordfhip was buried at Hagley; and the following 
infcription is cut on the fide of his lady’s monument : 


at Lb a Bl 


‘“¢ This unadorned ftone was placed here 
By the particular defire and exprefs 

Directions of the Right Honourable 
Georee Lord Lytretrox, 


Who died Auguft 22, 1773, aged 64.” 


Lord LYTTELTON’s Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgment, devoting part of his time to ver- 
fification. They have nothing to be defpifed, and little to 
be admired. Of his Progress of Love, it is fufficient 
blame to fay that it is paftoral. His blank verfe in Bilen- 
heim has neither much force nor much elegance. - His lit. 
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